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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[ HERE is hardly any performance of this 


kind, of which many paſſages, are not, in ſome 
degree, unfavourable to virtue. But in the follow- 
ing little work, every impropet expreſſion is re- 


jected, and much inſtruction is blended with in- 


nocent amuſement. Perhaps, indeed, no book of 


the ſame price, -containg_a. greater variety of 


curious and uſeful iran; 
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RELATED BY CHEVALIER COUDRAY. _ 
- , * . a 12 


1 I us preſent Emperor of Germany, during 


his reſidence in Paris, A. D. 1797, viſited many 


perſons of both ſexes; and he never favored any 

one with this honour, who did not experience his 

bounty. Nor was he more liberal of his pre- 

ſents, than of the moſt flattering expreſſions, and 

moſt encouraging compliments. He often faid' 

to thoſe who were: at pains to ſhew their: re- 
ſpect to him, Be covered ; you conſtrain me; 

T put on your hat, otherwiſe! I (ſhall take off 


3 ee mine. Go not to the door with me; your 

þ time is precious. No compliment; tell me 

| the truth, I ſeck to know it. Speak to me 
41S « with freedom ; ; I love it. Diſguiſe nothing ; 1. 
i | « wiſh to be informed. 2 | 
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II. The Emperor, as on moſt other. occaſions, 
went inceg. to ſee the menagerie at Verſailles, ac- 
companied by one perſon. The keeper told him 
politelys that it was not cuſtomary to ſhew it 


until a ſufficient number of ſpectators were aſ- 
ſembled. He waited with patience, and enter- 


| tained himſelf with walking among the trees, 


The company aſſemble by degrees; the gates are 
opened; and the Emperor enters with the crowd, 
The keeper, at length, told the company, © Ladies 
„ and Gentlemen, I entreat you to make haſte ; 
« we expect the Emperor; and it will be on 
« that every body go out whenever he arrives. 
The illuſtrious traveller made no reply, but con- 
tinued to ſatisfy bis curiofity, As he went out 
hof ordered his conductor to give ten louis to 
the keepex of the menagerie. 

III. Tue following is an anecdote of his gaiety, 
He had gone to ſee the college of the four nations, 


 which- fill borrows its name from Mazarine, 


Meeting with a ſchooj-boy, he careſſed him, aſked: 
him, in what .claſs,-he ſtudied, and who he was. 
« Sit,” replied: the boy, „I am Emperor.“ 


«Very well,” ſaid his . Majeſty, “give me your 


hand.“ He accompanied this pleaſantry with a 
penſion of twelve hundred livres, which were to 
be augmented in proportion as the young ſcholar 
advanced in his ſtudies. | 
| IV. le 
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IV. It is related, that going to the coffee-houſe 
of the Regency, near the Royal Palace, in order to 
amuſe himſelf with the game of cheſs, for which 
that coffee-houſe has been long famous, he was 
ſurpriſed at finding nobody to play with him, and 
aſked the reaſon: Why, ſaid the landlady, it 
« is the Emperor, who is juſt going to the Royal 
C Palace. This misfortune has happened to me 
« frequently. I ſhall not be able to ſell any thing 
ce this morning. All Paris muſt ſee the Emperor; 


c&c but it is ſurely natural to eſteem thoſe who dg 


much good. Three or four perſons came in 
but all refuſe to play, on account of the Emperor; 
who was expected. He himſelf continues alone 
in the coffee-room, converſes with the landlady 3 


and among; other queſtions, aſks her-whether ſhe 


had herſelf ſeen the Emperor. She replied, that 
her fituation of life had as yet depri ved her of that 
advantage; but that ſhe hoped ſo to contrive mat - 
ters, as to eſcape one morning to ſee him at his 
hotel; becauſe ſhe knew that he was eaſy. of ac· 
ceſs to perſons. of all conditions. The Emperor 
ſaid nothing in return for this civility, but put- 
ing his hand in his pocket, pulled out a louis d'or 
of the preſent reign, and added, as he gave it her, 


„ There is Lewis the Sixteenth; and here: is the 


“ Emperor.” 


V. The. Emperor once laid. aſide his: incog. 
which, in | general, he ſo carefully obſerved, While 
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the queen was at play, he ſtood. behind the chair of 
Madam A' Delaide, and had his hands placed on 
it, hen that prineeſs ſaid to him, with a gracious 
ſmile, Sir, you begin to forget your inceg. He 
replied, with vivacity, One eaſily _— ity 
Madam, when near to you. 

VI. Tnis illuſtrious traveller had Wes of th 
wonderful talents of the Abbe L'Epecy who teaches 
people; born deaf, to ſpeak, and to communicate 
their ideas to others. Accordingly, he went to his 
houſe, in order to convince himſelf of the reports 
which he had heard, and which he ſuppoſed might 
be exaggerated; He converſed with him a long 
time, and aſked ſeveral pertinent queſtions concern- 
ing his ſingular profeſſion. Being fully fatisfied 
by his anſwers, he enquired whether there were 
no perſons to whom he could communicate a ſe- 
eret ſo neceſſary and uſeful to humanity. Ie 
Abbe replied, that he had addreſſed himſelf to 
government, for obtaining two perſons, properly 
qualified, in order to be inſtructed by him; but 
that his demand had not been attended to. The 
Emperor aſſured him, that he would ſeek out two 
intelligent perſons at Vienna, who ſhould be placed 
under the Abbe's direction; and after they were 
made acquainted with his wonderful art, ſhould be 
then employed in the aſſiſtance of humanity. He 
then took leave, not permitting the Abbe to ac- 


company him, E theſe memorable.words :— 
„ Your 


13 

« Your time, Sir, is too precious to be waſted in 
« yain ceremony: you owe an account af it to 
« God.” As he went out, he left on a deſk two 
ſlips of paper, filled with twenty-five louis each, 
for the benefit of the indigent people whom the 
humane and virtuous; Abbe. keeps in his houſe, 
Next day, he ſent him, by his maſter of ſs 
gold ſnuff-box with his picture. | 

VII. The Emperor's generoſity, while in F rance, 
was not confined to men of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
whom it is an honour to oblige; his purſe was 
always open, whenever he; met with a proper, 
though obſcure object of charity. Going one 
morning into an elegant coffee-houſe, he-aſked for 
a diſh of chocolate. He was ſimply dreſſed, and 
the waiters inſolently refuſed it, under pretence 
that it was too early. He walked out without 
ſaying a word, and went into a ſmall coffee -houſe, 
nicknamed the One- eyed; He aſked for a diſh of 
chocolate, and the landlord anſwered him politely, 
that it would be ready in a moment. While he 
waited for it, as the coffee-houſe was empty, he 
walked up and down, and was converſing on dif- 
ferent ſubjects, when the daughter of the. houſe, a 
very pretty girl, came down ſtairs. The Emperor 
wiſhed her a good day, the ordinary ſalutation in 
France, and ſaid to her father, that it was time for 
her to be married. Alas! replied the old man, 
if I had a thouſand crowns, I could marry her 
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« to a handſome man, who is fond of her; but 
& the chocolate is ready.“ The Emperor having 
drank and paid, aſked for pen, ink, and paper. 


The girl runs to fetch them, having no idea how 


they were to be employed. The Emperor gave her 
2 edler on his banker for ſox thouſand livres. 
VIII. A ſimilar adventure is related to have 
happened at Vienna, where the Emperor walks 
about on foot, and mixes with the crowd, in the 
ſame manner that he did at Paris. A child of nine 
years of age addreſſed him thus: * Sir, I have 
never begged; but my mother is dying; I muſt 
have twenty-pence to peta pbyſician, We have 
11 not twenty- pence ; oh] if your Majeſty would 
t give us twenty- - pence, how happy ſhould we be. 
The Emperor gave it, and aſked the name and 
place of abode of the ſick perſon. As ſoon as 
the boy was gone, the Emperor put on a cloak 
belonging to one of his attendants, went to the 
poor woman's houſe; preſcribed for her, and re- 
tired. The child comes in à minute after, with 
his twenty-pence and his doctor. The woman, 
ſurprized, ſaid ſhe had already had a viſit, and ſhew- 
ed the recipe. The doctor looks at it, and fees a 
note, with the ſignature of his Imperial Majeſty, 
for a penſion to her of fifty ducats. 
IX. With ſuch manners, and ſo much good- 
neſs of heart, it is not ſurprizing that the Emperor 
* be adored in his — and that all 


ranks 


1 — 
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tanks of people ſhould ſhew uncommon eagerneſs 


and curioſity to fee and know him. In his jour- 


ney to France, he ſtopped at a village ſituated near 
a foreſt, While dinner was getting ready, he 


walked out, with a ſingle gentleman, to ſee the 
neighbourhood of the place, which was ſaid to be 


curious. Travelling too far into the wood, they 


loſt their way, and were wandering in ſearch of ft, 


when they perceived a long avenue, which led to a 


eaſtle. They reſolved to follow it; and being 
arrived at the houſe, aſked for the landlord. The 
ſervants told them he was ſrom home, but ſhewed 
them into the hall, that they might reſt themſelves, 
while they acquainted the landlady. After com- 
mon compliments, ſhe made dinner be ſerved up, 
and / begged they would permit her to leave them a 
little, in order to ſee the Emperor. They an- 


ſwered, that as they belonged to his Imperial 
Majeſty s ſuite, they were ſure he would not paſs 


ſo ſoon.Vou give me your word for it, gentle- 
« men, otherwife I ſhould go and 115 = huſ- 
“ band.” 

During the time of dinner, they ſpoke on dif- 
ferent ſubjects, and a great deal of the Emperor. 


The lady extolled his talents and virtues, the emi- 


nent qualities of his heart, and underſtanding. 
« In a word,” ſaid ſhe, © he-is an accompliſhed - 
model of a perfect prince, and I die of curioſity 


to ſee him. You have affured me, gentlemen; 
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he will not paſs for two hours.” They an- 

ſwered again, That they were ſure of it. 
Alt length it was neceſſary for them to be gone, 
and to unravel the plot. The Emperor took up 
tte diſcourſe, and ſaid; © Madam, you are very 
c deſirous to ſee the E Ohl yes, Sir, 
«he is ſo. good à prince.” „ can in ſome 
. * meaſure ſatisfy your curioſity: here is a golden 
0 ſnuff-box with his picture. The lady accepts 
it, and ſees the portrait of the illuſtrious ſtranger, 
hom ſhe has within her houſe. Tears of j joy and 
ſatis faction run down her cheeks.—A mute pane- 


gyric, —but on that account the more flattering 


12 ſuſceptible heart of the Emperor. 
X. The Emperor is juſtly called the Titus of 
hb That worthy Roman lamented having 
Joſt a day; and I am told, by unqueſtionable au- 
'thority, that Joſeph: II. allows no day to pals at 


Vienna, which is not diſtinguiſhed * ſome 2 of 


bounty or humanity. 
An old Auſtrian officer, vhs had but a Fall: 


penſion that was inſufficient for the demands of his 


family, came to wait on the Emperor, explained 


his. indigent condition, and intreated his com- 
. paſſion adding, © that he had ten children alive.” 
The Emperor, deſirous to know the certainty of 
this affair, went to the officer's houſe in diſguiſe, 
and inſtead of ten, found eleven children. Why 
.* eleven?” It is a poor orphan,” replied the 
wh #1 LU * ſoldier, 


2 
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ſoldier, & that I took into my houſe from motives 
« of charity.” The Prince immediately ordered 
an hundred florins-to be given to cagh of his chil- 
dren. 

XI. At the hot of Mr. Le Moine, one of the 
beſt ſtatuaries in Europe, he ſaw a buſt of the 
Counteſs of Barry. He aſked whether it was like 
her, and not too flattering? He ſaw likewiſe 
another buſt, and aſked whoſe it was. Le Moine | 
replied, that it was the buſt of Helvetius. * I am. 
« very ſorry” ſaid the Emperor, that he is dead; 
« I ſhould have been happy to have ſeen, and to 
have converſed with him.“ 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF VOLTAIRE. -- 


RELATED BY MR. SHERLOCK. 


Tur Marquis d' Argens, of Angouleme, gave 
me a letter to M. de Voltaire, with whom he is 
intimately acquainted. Every one recommended 
by M. d'Argens is ſure to be well  receivediat 
Ferney. M. de Voltaire treated me with great 
civility. My firſt viſit laſted two hours, and he 
invited me to dinner the next day, Each day, 
when I left him, I went to an inn, where I wrote 
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don the moſt remarkable things that he had ſaid 
to me. 


"He met me in the hall. His nephew, l M. 


d' Hornois, counſellor in the parliament of Paris, 
held bim by the arm. He faid to me, with a 
very weak voice, You ſes a very old man, who 
© makes a great effort to have the honour of ſeeing 
* ; will you take a walk in my garden? It 
will pleaſe you, for it is in the Engliſh taſte. It 
« was I who introduced that taſte into France, 
« and it is become univerſal; but the French 


© parody. your gardens; — they put thirty acres in 


_ « three,” 

From his gardens you ſee the Alps, the Lake, 
the city of Geneva and its environs, which are 
very pleaſant. He faid, It is a beautiful proſ- 
et pect. He ee theſe words tolerably 
well. 


Sher. How Jong i is it ſince you were in Eng- 
land! | 


Diol. Fifty years at leaſt. 

His nephew. It was at the time when you 
printed the firſt edition of your Hentiade. 

Me then talked of literature; and from that 

moment he forgot his age and infirmities, and ſpoke 

with the warmth of a man of thirty. He ſaid ſome 

ſhocking things againſt Moſes and againſt Shak- 


5 ſpeare. 


Vol. Shakſpeare is deteſtably tranſlated by M. 
de Ia Place, He has ſubſtituted de la Place to 


Shakf- 
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| Bhakſpeare, I have tranſlated the three firſt acts 


of Julius Czfar with exactneſs. A; tranſlator 
ſhould loſe his own genius, and aſſume that of his 
author. If the author be a buffoon, the tranſlator 
ſhould be fo too. Shakſpeare always had à buf- 
foon. It was the taſte of the age, which he took 
from the Spaniards. The Spaniards had always a 
buffoon; ſometimes it was a god, ſometimes 4 
devil; ſometimes he prayed, at other times he 


fought. 


We talked of Spain. 

Val. It is a country of which we know no more 
than of the moſt ſavage parts of Aftica, and it is 
not worth the trouble of being known. If a man 
would travel there, he muſt carry his bed, &c. 
When he comes into a town, he muſt go into one 
ſtreet to buy a bottle of wine, a piece of mule into 
another, he finds a table in a third, and he ſups. 
A French nebleman was paſſing through Pam 
peluna; he ſent ont for a ſpit; there was only 
one in the town, and that was miu he x 
wedding. | | 

His nephew. ' That is a __ which * de 
Voltaire has built. 

Vil. Yes, we are free here; cut off a little 
corner, and we are out of France. I aſked ſome 
privileges for my children here, and the king has 
granted me all that I aſked, and has declared the 
country of Gex free from al the taxes of the far- 
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* mers=.general; ſo that falt, which formerly ſold for 
ten ſols a pound, now ſells for four. | I have no- 
7 more to aſk—except to live. | 
We went into the library. | 
Vel. There are ſeveral of your — 
(He had Shakſpeare, Milton, Congreve, Rocheſ- 
ter, Shafteſbury, Bolingbroke, Robertſon, Hume, 
&c.) Robertſon is your Livy; his Charles V. is 
written with truth, Hume wrote his hiſtory to be 
applauded, Rapin to inſtruct; and both obtained 
their ends. a 
-. Sher, You know Lord Cheſterfield? I 
Val. Ves, I knew him; he had a great. deal of 
wit. 
Ser. Von knew Lord Hervey: "* „ 
Jul. I have the honour to 8 with hams 
Sber. He has talents. 8 


Jol. As much PR as Lord Cheſterfield, and 
more ſolidity. 


Sher. Lord Bolingbroke and you agree chat we 


have not one good tragedy. | 

Vel. True; Cato is incomparably well written, 
Addiſon had much taſte ;,; but the abyſs between 
taſte and genius is immenſe. Shakſpeare had an 
amazing genius, but no taſte ; he has ſpoiled the 
taſte of the nation; be has been their taſte for twa 


hundred years ; ; and what is the taſte of a nation 


* Now Earl of Briſtol 
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for two hundred years, will be ſo for two thou- 


ſand, This taſte becomes a religion; and there 
is in your country a great many * my re- 
gard to Shakſpeare. © - 42 ö 
Sber. Were you perſailly: * dad with 
Lord Bolingbroke ?, _ l 2K 

Vol. Yes; his face was impoſing, and ſo was 
his voice ; in his works there are many leaves and 
little fruit; diſtorted expreſſions, and periods in- 


tolerably long. 


« There,” ſaid he, you ſee the Alcoran, 
« which: is well read at leaſt, It was marked 
throughout with bits of paper. There are 


« Hiſtoric Doubts by Horace Walpole, (which 


had alſo ſeveral marks). c Here i is the portrait 


« of Richard III; you ſee he was a handſome 
& youth.“ 4 
Sher. You have built a church ? | CIR 
Viol. True; and it is the only one in the univerſe 
in honour of God*. You have churches built to 
St. Paul, to St. Genevieve, but not one to God. 
This is what he ſaid to me the firſt day. No 
connection muſt be expected in this dialogue, be- 
cauſe 1 only put down the moſt ftriking things 


that he laid. I have perhaps mangled ſome of his 
phraſes ; but, as well as I can recollect, I have 


given his own words, 


The inſcription was Deo eraxit Poltairy, | 
| | -. WM 


{ 14 ) 
The next day as we ſat down to dinner, he 
faid, © We are here for liberty and property. This 
« gentleman“ is a Jeſuit; he wears his hat, I 
« am a poor invalid; I wear my night-cap.” 
I do not immediately recollect T__ he quoted 
theſe verſes: 


Here lies the mutton-eating king, 
__« Whoſe promiſe none relied on; 
% Who never ſaid a fooliſh thing, 


& Nor never did a wiſe one t. 


Bautz ſpeaking of Racine, he quoted theſe two. 


% The * bullion of one ſterling line 
be Drawn<to French wire, would through whole Pages 
e thine 4 5 


Sher. The Engliſh prefer Corneille to Racine. 

Vol. That is becauſe the Engliſh are not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the French tongue, to feel 
the beauties of Racine's ſtyle, or the harmony of 
his verſification. Corneille ought to pleaſe them 
more, becauſe he is more ſtriking ; but Racine 
pleaſes the French, becauſe he has more ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs. 


Sher, __ did you find the Engliſh language? 
* Father Adam, | 2M 


+ Lord Rocheſter on King Charles IT. 
'J Lord Roſcommon's Eſſay on tranſlated verſe. 


Vol. 
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Jol. Energetic, preciſe, and barbarous ; they are 
the only nation that pronounce. their A like E. 

He related an anecdote of Swift. © Lady Car- 
« teret, wife of the Lord Lieutenant in-Swift's | 
« time, ſaid to him, the air of this country is 
« good.“ Swift fell down on his knees, ( For” 
« God's fake, Madam, don't fay ſo in * 
« they will certainly tax it? 

He afterwards ſaid, that “ though be conld ice 
ce perfectly pronounce Engliſh, his ear was ſen- 
“ fible of the harmony of their language, and of 


„ their verſification ; that Pope and Dryden had 


c the moſt harmony in poetry; Addiſon in proſe. 
Val. How have you found the French? 
Sher, Amiable and witty, I only find one 
fault with them; they imitate the * too 
much. 


Vol. How]! Do you think us worthy to bo ori- 


ginals ourſelves? 
Sher, Ves, Sir. N 


Vol. So do I too; but it is of your government 
that we are jealous. 


Sher. I have found the French more free than 
I expected. 

Vol. Yes, as to . or eating law he 
pleaſes, or lolling in his elbow-chair, a Frenchman' 
is free enough; but as to taxes——Ah! Sir, you 
are happy; you may do any thing; we are born 


(726i F 
in flavery, and we die in ſlavery; we cannot even 
die as we will; we muſt have a prieſt. | 


Speaking of our government, he ad, 6 The 


„ Engliſh ſell themſelves, which is a! proof that 


e they are worth ſomething. . We French do not 
« ſell ec r becauſe. we are worth 
_ & nothing. 
Sher. What i is your” opinion of the Woiſe ? 
Hol. It will not be read twenty years hence. 
ber. Mademoiſelle P Enclos has written good 


letters. 


Vol. She never wrote one; they were written 


by the wretched Crebillon. 

« The Italians,” he ſaid, ( were a nation of 
brokers ; that Italy was an old wardrobe, in 
* vhich there were many old cloaths of exquiſite 


cc taſte. We are ſtill, ſaid he, “ to know whe-. 


«ther the ſubjects of the Pope, or of the Grand 
& Turk, are the moſt abject.” “ 

With regard to the Engliſh, he obſerved, when 
I ſee an Engliſhman ſubtle, and fond of law-ſuits, 
I fay „ There is a Norman, who came in with 


« William the Conqueror! When I ſee a man 


good-natured and polite, © ( That is one who came 
« with the Plantagenets;”” —A brutal character, 

“ That is a Dane; for your nation as well as, 
4 your language, is a medley of many others. 

Aſter dinner, paffing through a little parlour, 

where there was a head of Locke, another of the 

| Counteſs 


- 
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Counteſs of Coventry, and ſeveral more, he took 


me by the arm, and ſtopped me Do you 
« know this buſt®? it is the greateſt genius that 


«ever exiſted. If all the geniuſes of the — 


« were aſſembled, he ſhould lead the band“. 


It was of Newton, and of his own vhages- that te 


always ſpoke with the greateſt warmth, ' 24h} 
V oltaire's houſe is convenient, and well fur- 
niſhed. Among other pictures, is the portrait of 


the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and that of the King of 


Pruſſia, which was ſent him by that monarch; as 


was alſo his own buſt in Berlin poreelain, * the 
inſcription IMMORTALIS. let 943 10 THR 
His arms are on his door, and on all his 1 


Which are of ſilver. At the deſert, the ſpoons, 
forks, and blades of the knives, were of ſilver, gilt. 
There were two courſes, and five ſeryints, three 


of whom were in livery. No 3 fervant is 
allowed to enter. - 


He ſpends his time in reading, writing, pllhing : 


at cheſs with father Adam, and in nnr at the 


workmen building in his village. 


The ſoul of this extraordinary man has been tlie 
theatre of every ambition. He wiſhed to be an 


univerſal writer; he wiſhed to be rich z he rang 


to be noble; and he has ei in all. 
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His laſt ambition was to found a town; and if 
we examine, we ſhall find that all his ideas tended 
to this point. After the diſgrace of M. de Choi- 
feul, when the French miniſtry had laid aſide the 
plan of building a town in Verſoix, in order to 
.eſtabliſh a manufactory there, and to undermine 
the trade of the people of Geneva, Voltaire de- 
manded to do at Ferney, what the French govern- 
ment had intended to do at Verſoix. 

He embraced the moment of the diſſentions in 
-the republic of Geneva, and, by fair promiſes, .he 
.engaged the exiles to take refuge with him, and 
many of the malcontents followed them thither. 

He eauſed the firſt houies to be built, and gave 
nem for a perpetual quit rent. He then lent mo- 
ney, by way of annuities, to thoſe who would 

build themſelves; to ſame on his own life, to 
|! »others on the joint lives of himfelf and Madam 
Denis. 

His ſole object ſeemed to me to have * the 

en of this village. That was his mo- 
tive for aſking an exemption from taxes. That 
was the reaſon, why he endeavoured every day to 
inveigle workmen from Geneva, toeſtabliſh there 

a manufactory of clock-making. I do not ſay that 
he did nat think of money; but I am convinced 
that it was only a ſecondary object. 

On the two days I faw him, he wore white cloth 


mmoes, white woollen ſtockings, red breeches, with 
a night- 
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a night-gown-and: waiſtcaat of biue linen flowered, 
and lined with yellow. He had on a grizzle wig 


with three ties, and over it a filk night-cap em- | 


ns with gold and ſilver. 

Twelve years ago he had his tomb built on the 
Ge of his church fronting his houſe. In the 
church, which. is ſmall, there is nothing extraor- 
dinary, except over the altar, where there is a fin- 
gle figure in gilt wood, without acroſs. It is ſaid 
to be himſelf : for it is pretended that he . 
had an idea of founding a religion. 


ANECDOTES OF THE EARL OF MANSFIELD, 


I, A CATHOLIC Prieſt was proſecuted in 
the court of King's Bench for having ſaid maſs. 
Many witneſſes appeared againſt him. Lord 


Mansfield, who prefided then in that court, faid 


to the informer, the principal witneſs, & You 
„ are ſure: that this man is a popiſh prieft, and 
«© that he faid maſs?”-—The man anſwered, 
« Yes.” The judge replied, < You know then 
„ what a maſs is?” — The witneſs was confuſed 
and ſilent. Lord Mansfield, then addreſſing the 
jury, ſaid, „To find this man guilty, you muſt 
+ have full proof that he ſaid maſs; and it muſt 
be proved to you, that it was the maſs which 
« _ man ſaid, when the witneſſes ſaw him per- 


« forming 
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e forming adds, which they took to be the maſs; 


« You muſt judge for yourſelves, whether your 
conſcience is entirely ſatisfied on this point.“ 
The jury aſked the witneſſes, and aſked each other, 
what were the ceremonies which: conſtituted 2 
maſs ; and not being able to obtain a OY 


| anſwer, they acquitted the priſonerr.. 


What a happineſs to meet. with fo wiſe a jane a 


| But it is an unfortunate circumſtance, when a judge 
| is obliged to be wiſer and more humane than the 


law. #8» 3 $ 4. ' — 2 f 


II. The following anecdote is more mn 
ſtill ; for in exhibiting a new proof of the wiſdom 
and ſuperior ijmelligener of Lord Mansfield, it 
throws ſome light on the ſpirit of the multitude in 
general, and particularly on the character of the 
Engliſh people, when even in their paſſions they 
are ſpoken to in the name of the lw. 
This great magiſtrate being in one of the ooun- 
ties on the circuit, a poor woman was indicted for 
witehtraft. The inhabitants of the place were 
exaſperated againft her. Some witneſſes depoſed 
that they had ſeen her walk in the air, with her 
feet upwards and her head downwards. Lord 
Mansfield heard the evidence with great tran- 
quillity, and perceiving. the temper ofthe peoples 
whom it would not have been prudent to; irritate 
he thus addreſſed them: ( do not doubt that 
« this woman has walked in the air, with her 
Amte!“ « feet 
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feet upwards, ſince; you have all ſeen it; : but 
“ ſhe has the honour to be born in England, as 
c well as you and I, and, conſequently, cannot be 
te judged but by the laws, of the country, nor 
« puniſhed but in proportion as ſhe: has violated 
4 them. Now l know not one law that forbids 
« walking in the air wick the feet upwards. We 
& have all a right to do-it with impunity,” I ſee 
© no reaſon, therefore, for this proſecution j and 


«. this poor woman may return home when ſhe A | 
6e pleaſes“ This ſpeech had its proper effect. 9 | 
It appeaſed the. auditory, and the . retired 9 1 
fromm the court without moleſtation. n. AN 
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Ac po TEö 'of PETER "Tk GREAT, „ 
1. P:zrzz was no pation mg ve 55 j | | 
years of age, when he was ſeized with an inflain« 51 
matory fever, which brought him tb: the brink of . 1 


the grave. The conſternation was general; and 


public prayers for his recovery were made in all ; | | | 
the churches, In theſe -alarming circumſtances . b | 
the chief judge came to his majeſty,; according: to 1 
an ancient cuſtom, and enquired whether it would 4 | j 
not be proper to give liberty to nine malefactors, þ 1 | 
' who had been condemned for murders and high- X . 
way rabberies, in order that thoſe criminals might 5 
8 es 
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addreſs. their prayett to heaven for his recovery. 
The Czar commanded the judge to read aloud the 


heads of the m againſt thoſe men. The 
judge obeyed; and when he had finiſhed, the 
Czar, with a weak and faultering voice, thus ad- 
drefied him, ( Doſt thou think, that in granting 
* impurũty to theſe wretehes, and impeding the 
cburſe of juſtice, I ſhould do a good action, and 
«that God, to reward it, would prefer the prays 
a ers of murderers and wicked men, that have fors 
« gotten even Him? Go, I command thee, and 
execute, to- motrow/ the ſentence pronounced 
4 upon theſe eriminals; and if anything can ob- 
« tain from heaven the reſtoration of my health, I 


. © hope it will be this act of juſtice !” 


The orders' of the Czar were executed. His 


| health grew better every day; and in a little time 


had 


he was perfectly recovered. 

II. The Czar was perſuaded: that true PX A 
did not conſiſt in magnificence and oftenitation; 
He conſidered the prodigality of certain courts 
26a very great evil; and he would obſerve; that 


there was not a country in the world, in which 


theſe ſuperfluous expences might not be employed 


to the comfort of the people; and in Ty . 


tho power of the ſtate. 458 g . 51 
0 One day, William the Third, King of England, 
having aſked him how he liked Los Ex- 


* 'tremely well,” anſwered the Czar. I have 


Ein * « been 


# 
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ce been particularly pleaſed: to ſee à ſimplicity; 
&« neatneſs, and modeſty of dreſs; in the richeſt: 
64 nation of Europe.” 

III. Peter was not only occupied in works of: 
great public utility, but he conſulted alſo the plea- 
ſures of the people he ſubdued. When he had 
taken Revel, in Eſbonia, he made ſome large gar- 
dens as a public walk for the inhabitants. When 


theſe gardens were finiſhed he went to ſee them, 


but, to his great ſurprize, found nobody in them. 
He enquired the reaſon of the centinel at the gate: 
« Becauſe,” anſwered the ſoldier, . we permit 
“ no one to enter. How ſo ?” returned the 
angry Czar. What blockhead has given your 
& theſe orders?” 4 Our officers.” And what 
4 folly is this? Do theſe fellows imagine that 
4 J have made theſe gardens, at ſuch a vaſt ex- 
£ pence, for myſelf alone, and not for the plea» 
4 ſure of the whole city? 

IV. Peter the Great cauſed many foreign books 
to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language, and 
among others, Puffendorf's Introduction to the 
« Knowledge of the States of Europe. A monk 
to whom the tranflation- of this book was com- 
mitted, preſented it ſome time aſter to the Em- 
peror, who, turning over the leaves, changed coun · 
tenance at one particular chapter, and turning to 
the monk, with an indignant air: Fool,“ ſaid 


he, „what did I order thee to do? Is this 2 


« tranſlation ?” 


—_— — 


Anke it the reſidence of the court, 12 nat to * 


but of his oaks. 8⁰ far from taking any delight 
in baming, he could not bear the idea of what | | 
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« tranſlation ? Then referring to the original 

be ſhewed him a paragraph, in which the author 

had ſpoken with great aſperity of the Ruſſians, | 
and which the tranſlator had omitted. Go in- * * 
« ſtantly, ſaid he, and execute my orders ri- 

« gidly. It is nat to flatter my ſubjects, that I 

ce have this book tranſlated and een but to 


«. inſtruct and reform them.” 


V. Notwithſtanding the violence of his da 
Peter had a humane and feeling heart. He ever 
evinced the greateſt eſteem and veneration for 
Charles the Fwelſth; and ſhed tears when he was 
informed of his death. He retired to wipe them 
away, and returning, — Ah! my dear 
4 Charles, how I pity thee!” ! 
VI. On his firſt viſit to Lakes the — after 4 
having ſpent the whole morning in examining , 


the magnificent hoſpital at Greenwich, he repaired. 


to St. James's, to dine with King William. The 
latter aſked him how he liked the hoſpital, “ I 
4 like it ſo well, anſwered the; Ozar, ( that if 
« I, were to adviſe your majeſty, it would be to 


give up, this palace to the ſailors. 
VII. The Czar, contrary to the 8 * 


other princes, kept no huntſmen. He had ver- 
durers to attend, not to the preſeryation of the game, 
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the poor animals muſt ſuffer. Being at a country 


houſe in the province of Moſcow, a neighbouring 
gentleman, who was a great ſportſman, thought ta 
oblige his majeſty much by inviting him to a 
hunting party. The monarch thanked him with 
politeneſs, but declined the offer. Hunt, gen- 
« tlemen,” faid he, © hunt as much as you 
« pleaſe. Make war upon wild beaſts. For 
« my part, 1 cannot amuſe. myſelf that way, 
« while I have enemies abroad to fight, and 
4 obſtinate and untractable 3 at home ts 
reform.“ 

VIII. The Czar loſt his ſon, whom the Em- 
preſs Catherine brought him in 1714, in the 
twentieth year of his age. His ſorrow on this 
occaſion was ſo violent, that he not only ſhed a 
torrent of tears, but fell into a dangerous ſtate of 


deſpondency, which might have had ſerious con- 
© ſequences, if the tender ſolicitude of his conſort, 


and the wiſdom of Prince Dolgoroukow, had not 


found means to recover him from his ſtupor. 


He had ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet, and re- 
fuſed admittance to every one for three days and 


nights. During all this time he remained ſtretched 
cout on a couch, without cating or Urinking, No- 
thing was capable of drawing him from his re- 
tirement; all public buſineſs was ſuſpended ; the 


letters and repreſentations of his generals did not 


reach the ſovereign: and the war, then at its 


height, was carried on without a plan, and almoſt 
C h vito 4 
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without any determined obje&t. The ſenate, the 
admiralty, and board of war, no longer knew what 
they were about; and a gloomy ſilence prevailed 
= throughout the court. Catherine alone, notwith- : 
| ſtanding her own affliction, grew alarmed at the 
1 exceſſive grief of her huſband, and the fatal conſe- 
quences it might produce. | 
_ * It was in vain that the knocked at the door of 
| his cloſet, and called to him: he would anſwer no 
one, not even her. She retired weeping, not 
knowing what to think of his ſituation. Neceſſity, 
however, and her genius, furniſhed her with an 
expedient to make her way into his apartment. 
"She ſent, during the night, for the ſenator Dol- - 
| goroukow, who was much eſteemed and reſpected 
| by the Czar. She repreſented to him the danger 
to which herſdf and the whole empire were ex- 
poſed by the ſituation of the Emperor, and begged 
him to deviſe ſome means of ſaving the ſtate, by 
| drawing her huſband from the retirement in which 
[ he had buried himſelf. | 
1 At his return home, Dolgoroukow ſent a ſealed 
v2 order, in the name of the Empreſs, requiring the 
4 ſenators to meet the following day. He pointed 
4 out to them the critical ſituation of the ſtate, and 
4 the deſire of the Czarina ;==begged them to find 
out means to put an end to the Czar's deſpondeney, 


And for that purpoſe requeſted them to accom- 
pany him to-court. 


— 


The 
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The ſenate, approving his ideas, repaired to the 
door of the Emperor's: cloſet. DolgoroukowW 
knecked, but obtained no anſwer. He. knocked 
again ſtill louder, called the Czar, and told him 
that Dolgoroukow was there, with the whole ſenate 
aſſembled, to communicate to him affairs of the 
utmoſt importance. Peter riſing and approaching 
the door, the ſenator called to him in a ſtill louder 
voice, and aſſured him chat there was no time to 


loſe;— that he muſt abſolutely open the door, r 


that they ſhould be obliged to break it open, and 
to take him out of his apartment by force, as the 
only. means to preſerve his crown. __ 

On hearing this, the Czar opened the door, and | 
ſeemed ſurpriſed at ſeeing the whole ſenate alſem · 
bled. What is the matter? ſaid he. "Why 


- - do you come to diſturb my repoſe?” 


< Becauſe. your retirement, replied Dolgo- 
roukow, and your exceſſive and uſeleſs ſorrow, 
are the cauſe of the diſorder that prevails in the 
<« ſtate j are the reaſon that a thouſand favourable 
« circumſtances are loſt to your country that 
the war, as well by ſea as land, is no longer to 
< our advantage; — that commerce no longer flou- 
< riſhes ;—and; that our enemies take courage, 

and threaten the empire.“ 

Theſe remonſtrances ſtruck the Emperor, who 
promiſed to baniſh his grief, and appear in the ſe- 
nate the following day. He alſo went with them 
to the Czarina, to whom, after embracing ten- 

C2 | derly, 


derly, he faid, © We have afflicted ourſelves 
enough; let us no longer murmur againſt the 
* will of God.“. 

He kept the ſenate to dinner, and, recovering 
his ſpirits by degrees, returned to his former occu- 
pations, and the following day went as uſual to 
= ſenate and admiralty. 

IX. The circumſtances which led to the death 
of this illuſtrious prince are but little known. 
They were ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe which oc- 
© caſioned the loſs of the excellent prince Leopold 
of Brinſwick. The Czar had juſt recovered from 
, A very « dangerous indiſpofition, when he undertook 
"# voyage doit the Neva, in order to inſpect the 
progreſs of a new canal. A cutter with ſeveral 
ſoldiers on board, ſtruck on the ſands at ſome diſ- 

| tance, and the veſſel, which he immediately diſ- 
"patched to their relief, grounding alſo, the Czar, 
© impatient of the delay, jumped into the ſea up to 
his knees, notwithſtanding the waves were very 
boiſterous, and, by his own exertion and example, 
extricated the ſoldiers from their perilous ſituation. 
He had them conveyed to the houſes of ſome pea- 
fants on the ſhore, where they were treated with 
all the © tenderneſs of humanity. The next day 
the Czar was ſeized with a violent fever, attended 
"with an inflammation in the bowels. He was im- 
” mediately conveyed to Peterſburgh, and after a 
painful illneſs of two months, expired on the 25th 
of January 1725. 
ef 194 CHA- 
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GREAT. | 
RELATED BY MR. cox. 


In: the cathedral of St, Peter and Paul, in Peter- 
burgh, are depoſited the remains of Peter the 
Great, and of all the ſucceſſive ſovereigns, ex- 
cepting thoſe. of Peter II. buried at Moſcow, and 
of the late unfortunate Peter III. interred in the 
convent of St. Alexander Newſki. The tombs 
are of marble, and in the ſhape of a ſquare coffin; 
and, one only excepted, have an inſcription inthe 
Ruſſian tongue, When I ſaw them, they were 


covered with gold brocade, bordered with filyer 
| lace and ermine. 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF: PETER TE 


* 


| 5 


I viewed, not without a peculiar kind of vene- | 
ration and awe, the ſepulchre which contains the 
body of Peter I. who founded the greatneſs of the. 


Ruſſian empire; the ſternneſs, or rather ferocity 


of whoſe diſpoſition neither ſpared age, nor ſex, 
nor the deareſt connections; and who yet, with a 


ſtrong degree of compunction, was accuſtomed to 


ſay of himſelf, © I can reform my people, but I 


« cannot reform myſelf.” A royal hiſtorian has 
juſtly obſerved of Peter, that he covered the exu- 
elties of a tyrant by the virtues of a legiſlatorꝰ. We 


muſt readily allow, that he conſiderably reformed: 


* Hiſt de Is Maiſon de Brandebourg, 
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and civilized his ſubjects; that he created a new 
navy; that he new modelled and diſciplined his 


army; that he promoted the arts and ſciences, 


agriculture and commerce; and laid the foundation 
of that glory which Ruſſia has ſince attained. 
But, inſtead of crying out in the language of 


33 


e Frubeſce; Ars l hic vir maximus tibi uihil debuit * 
% Exulta, Natura! hoc ſtupendium tuum eſt. 


| Bug, Art! this hero owed thee nothing : 
5 ! for this prodigy is all thy on. 


DE 9 GorDoN's LirE or Prrix. 

We may, on the contrary, venture to tegret, 
that he was not taught the leſſons of humanity; 
that his ſublime and unruly genius was not con- 
trouled, and improved by proper culture; nor his 
favage nature corrected and ſoftened by the refine- 
ments of art. And if Peter failed in enlightening 


the maſs of his fubjects as much as he wiſhed, the 


failure was principally occaſioned by his own pre- 
cipitate temper; by the chimerical idea of intro- 
ducing tte arts and ſciences by force; and of 
performing in a moment what can only be the 
gradual work of time ; by violating the eſtabliſhed - 
cuſtoms of his people; and, in contradiction to 
the dictates of ſound policy, requiring an immedi- 
ate ſacrifice of thoſe prejudices which had been 
3 by ages. * word, his failure was the 

failure 


= 
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failure of a ſuperior genius wandering without a 


guide; and the greateſt, eulogium we can juſtly 
offer to his extraordinary character, is to allow 


that his virtues were his own, and his defects, thoſe 
of his education and country. 


—— ——— — 
Box MOT OF LOUIS xv. 


Fr is dangerous to have a quarrel with a wit. 
On the death of Cardinal Fleury, the Royal 
Academicians wiſhed that Voltaire might ſucceed 
him as a member of that ſociety. The ancient 
Biſhop. of Mirepoix oppoſed Voltaire, under a 
pretence that it would be an offence to God, 
ſhould a profane perſon, like him, ſucceed a Car- 
dinal. ) 

Mirepoix was a dull bigot, and Voltaire took 
all opportunities to laugh at his abſurdities. The 
Biſhop uſually ſigned his letters Anc. Eveque, &c. 
Voltaire always read Ane, or Aſs for Anciene, or 
Ancient, and this joke paſſed from Paris to his 
correſpondents in the courts abroad. Mirepoix 
ſoon heard of his nickname, and complained bit- 
terly to the King that he was laughed at for a fool 
in foreign courts. « Oh!” faid Louis, © that is 
& 2 matter quite ſettled, and you muſt let it paſs, 
« my Lord.“ | F 
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RON MOT OF DR. ROSE. S. 


; £11102 1210 


— > /AELATED BY DR; RUTHERFORD: 

Ir was an annual cuſtom with Door Johnſon's 
bookſeller (whoſe name I have forget) to invite 
his authors to dine with him; and it was upon 
this occaſion that Dr. Johnſon, and Dr. Roſe of 


Chiſwick met, when the following diſpute hap» 


pened between them on the pre- eminency of * 


Scotch and Engliſh writers. 


In the courſe of converſation Dr. Warburton” A 


name was mentioned, when Dr. Roſe obſeryed 
what 4 proud imperious perſon he was. Doctor 
Johnſon anſwered, “ Sir, ſo he was; but he 


cs poſſeſſed more learning than has been imported 


« from Scotland ſince the days of Buchanan. 


Dr. Roſe, after enumerating a great many + 


Scotch authors (which Johnſon treated with con- 
tempt) faid, „What think you of David Hume, 


« Sir??—Ha! a deiſtical ſeribbling fellow,” 


_ Rofe. “ Well, be it lo; ; but what * * to 
10 Lord Bute? v4 

Jobnſon. (With a ſurly wow, wow 1) «1 did 
< not know. that he ever wrote any thing. 3 

Naſe. © No! I think he has written one line 
@ that has outdone any thing that Shaklpeare,, OL, 
« Milton, or any one elſe ever wrote.” 

Jobnſon. Pray what was that, Sir.” 
- 25 | | Roſe. 
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Roſe. © It was when he vrote an order for your 
« penſion, Sir.“ 


Johnſon, quite confounded, replied, « Why 
« that was a very fine line to be ſure, Sir.” 


- 5 


BON Mors OP LOUIS XIV. AND WILLIAM HT 


RELATED BY sIx g, DALRYMPLE. 


i Louis XIV. was told that Lord Stair was 
one of the beſt bred men in Europe. I ſhall ſoon 
put that to the teſt, faid the King ; and aſking 

Fs Lord Stair to take an airing with him, as ſoon: as 

the door was opened, he bade hien paſs and go in. 

The other bowed, and obeyed, The King ſaid, 

« The world is in the right in the character it gives. 

&«& Another pans would have troubled me with 


II. King William having invited the Earl of 
Pembroke to one of his parties, was told that his 
lordſhip was quarrelſome in his cups. He laughed 
and faid he would defy any man to quarrel with 
him, as long as he could make the bottle go- 
round. What was foretold, however, happened; 
and Lord Pembroke was carried from the room. 
and put to bed, When told the next morning. 
what he had done, he haſtened to the palace, 
md threw himſelf upon his knee. _ Pele. 


| C5 dies,“ 


«© ceremony.” . 
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« pies,” Lad the Ring; „I was told you had 
« no fault in the world but one, and I am glad 
to find it is true, for. I do not like your fault- 
tc leſs people.“ Then taking him by the hand, 4 
he added, Make not yourſelf uneaſy, Theſe | 


= « accidents over a bottle, are nothing among 
P ene * 
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BON MOTS OF CHARLES II: SANTEUIL, Count! | 
: + MUNICH, AND: OTHERS. - |, , | 


— ge Charles II. being oli upon by 
one of his courtiers, to knight a very worthleſs 
fellow, when he was going to lay his ſword upon 
his ſhoulder, our new knight drew back, and hung 
down his head, as if out of countenance ;. Don't 
« be aſhamed,” fays the king, I. have the 
« preateſt reaſon to be ſo.” - 
II. Santeuil, a celebrated writer of Latin 
hymns, in France, during the laſt century, having 
once a confeſſional dreſs on, a lady, who. "took. | 
him for a confeſſor, fell upon her knees, and re- ER 
counted all her fins. The poet muttered ſome- 
thing to himſelf, The penitent, thinking he was. 
reproaching her for her wickedneſs, haſtened the 
concluſion of her confeſſion; and when ſhe found 
the confeſſor quite filent, ſhe then aſked him for 
E abſolution. What! do you take me for a 
« prieſt 2”? 
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«. prieſt "Gy faid Santeuil.— Why then,” ſaid 


the lady quite alarmed, «did you liſten to me?” 


And why,“ replied Santeuil, “ did you ſpeak : 
cc. to me ?—PI this inſtant go and ynplain 
«to your prior,” - ſaid the enraged female. — 
« And I,” ſaid the poet, © will go tq; your huſ- 


„ band, and give him a full acount F your con- 


« duct. 2 

III. Count Munich, prime miniſter of Ruſſia, 
was condemned to ſuffer death by the Empreſs 
Elizabeth, but received a pardon on the ſcaffold ; 
and, inſtead of being beheaded, was baniſhed into 
Siberia. 

On the acceſſion of Peter III. he was relieved 
from his captivity; and, after an exile of twenty- 
ſive years, was reſtored to his former honours. 
Soon after his return to St. Peterſburgh, a per- 
fon who had maliciouſly. informed againſt the 
officer who had ſhewn him much attention in 
Siberia, ſought an early opportunity of waiting up- 
on him, threw himſelf at his feet, and craved his 
forgiveneſs, Go,“ ſaid the old man, & were 
my heart like your's, perhaps I might ſeek for 
« revenge ; but as I am out of your reach, you 


«© have no reaſon to be afraid.” 


IV. An anecdote of the ſame kind is related 
of the Emperor Adrian. After his elevation to 
the imperial dignity, meeting a perſon who had 
formerly been his moſt inveterate enemy : © My 

C6 « good 


| . 

good friend,” cried he, © you have eſcaped, for 
« Iam Emperor.” 
V. A gentleman, in King Charles the Second's 
time, who had paid a tedious attendance at court 
in ſoliciting a place, and after a thouſand promiſes 
ſeemed as far off as ever, at laſt reſolved to ſee the 
King himſelf. 

Being introduced, he told his majeſty what pre- 
tenſions he had to his favour, and aſked for a place 


juſt then vacant. The King hearing his ſtory, - 


told him the place was juſt given away. Upon this, 
the gentleman, making a very low obeiſance to the 
King, thanked him ſeveral times. The King, 
obſerving what ſingular marks of gratitude he 


ſhewed, called him again, and aſked why he thank- 


ed him in ſo extraordinary a manner, when he had 
denied his ſuit. I did it for that very reaſon, 

-& if it pleaſe your majeſty,” replied the gentle- 
man : « Your courtiers have kept me here theſe 
* two years, and gave me a thouſand put offs ; 
( but your majeſty has ſaved me all that trouble, 


e and graciouſly given me an anſwer at once.” — 


2 Thou art a good fellow, ſays the King: 


«Thou ſhalt have the place he thy downright 


« honeſty.” ' 

VI. A few days after the Nye-houſe Plot, 
Charles II. was walking in St. James's Park, 
| without” guards or attendants ; the Duke of York 


afterwards remonſtrated with him on the im- 


prudence of his conduct. Take care of your- 
« ſelf 
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« ſelf brother James,” replied the king, : « Don't | 
make yourſelf uneaſy about me: for no man \ 
* will kill me to make you king. j 

VII. When Dr. Swift uſed to appear in pub- | 

lic, he generally had the mob ſhouting in his train. * 
* Pox take the fools?” he would ſay, *how much 
« joy might all this bawling give my Lord . a8 


* 
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- ANECDOTES OF DR; YOUNG. 


I. As the Doctor was walking i in his. n 
at Welwyn, in company with two ladies, one 
of whom he afterwards married, the ſeryant came 
to tell kim a gentleman wiſhed to ſpeak with him. 
« Tell him,” fays the doctor, .I am too happily 
engaged to change my ſituation,” The ladies 
inſiſted that he ſhould go, as his viſitor was a man 
of rank, his patron, and his. friend. As perſua. 
ſion, however, had no effect, one took him by the 
right arm, the other by the left, and led him to the 
garden-gate ; when, finding reſiſtance was vain, 
he bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, and, in 
that expreſſive manner for which he was ſo re- 
markable, ſpoke the following lines: 


« Thus Adam look d when from the garden driven, 
And thus diſputed orders ſent from Heaven. | 

« Like him, I go; but yet to go am loth; 

Like bim I go, for angels drove us boch. 


- * Is 

. Haul was his fate 3 but mine till more unkind 32 - 

« His. Eve went with him, but mine ſtays behind,” · 
II. The ſtrongeſt tint in the complexion, of 
the human character, may be ſometimes formed 
by a circumſtance or event apparently caſual z 
which by, forcibly impreſſing the mind, produces 
a laſting aſſociation that gives an uniform diret- 
tion to the efforts of the underſtanding, and the 
feelings of the heart. 


3 -i poem, entitled, The Night 
4 Thoughts, contains the tendereſt touches of 


nature and paſſion, and the ſublimeſt truths of 
motality and religion, intermixed with frivolous 


_ conceits, turgid obſcurities, and gloomy views of 


human life. It was written under the recent preſ- 
ure of ſorrow for the loſs of his wife, and of a ſon 


and daughter-in-law, whom he loved with paternal 


tenderneſs. © Theſe ſeveral events happened within 
the ſhort period of three months, as appears 


from the following apoſtrophe to death ;'——— 


% Inſatiate archer! could not ons ſuffice 


4 Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was ſlain; 


% And tbrice.cre thrice yon moon tad fill'd her horns.” 


But though time alleyiated this diſtreſs, his mind 
acquired from it a tincture of melancholy, which 
continued through life, and caſt a fable hue on his 


very amuſements. He had an alcove in his gar- 


den, 
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(( 
den, fo painted as to ſeem, at a diftance, furniſtied 


with a bench or ſeat, which invited to repoſe : 


and when upon a nearer approach the deception 
was perceived, this motto, at the — e pre- 
ſeated itſelf to the eye 10 


. Inviſdilia non decipiunt.” 


"Tl The things unſeen do notdeceive us. 2 v0; 368 i 


HI. The following witty alluſion bears the 
marks of a ſimilar turn of thought, The Doctor 
paid a viſit to Archbiſhop Potter's ſon, then Rec- 
tor of Chiddingſtone, near Tunbridge, This gen- 


tleman lived in a country where the roads were 


deep and miry; and when Dr. Young, after ſome 
danger and difficulty arrived at his houſe, he en- 
quired, “ Whoſe field is that which I have croſſed? 

« At is mine,” anſwered his friend. True, 


faid the Poet, . Potter's field to bury frangers 


4 in.“ 
— —nT——— 


BON MOT OF A CLOWN. 


RELATED BY LORD SHAF TESBURY» 


A CLOWN once took a fancy to hear the 
Latin diſputes of doctors at an univerſity, He was 
aſked what pleaſure he could take in viewing ſuch- 


combatants, when he could never know ſo much 


as which of the parties had the better. 4 For 


0 that 
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_ «that matter, replied the Clown, 41 an't ſack |. 


« a fool neither, but I can ſee who's the firſt 
that puts t other in a paſſion. | 
Nature herſelf dictated this leſſon to the = 


that he who had the better of the argument would. 


be eaſy and well-humoured; but he who was 
unable to ſupport his cauſe by reaſon, would na- 
tutally loſe his temper and grow violent. 


ANECDOTE CONCERNING DRYDEN, 


Mu. Dryden happening to 20 an cvening-i in 


company with the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Fart of Rocheſter, Lord Dorſet, and ſome others 
of the firſt diſtinction and reputation for genius, 
the converſation turned upon. literary ſubjects; 

ſach as the fineneſs of compoſition, the harmony 


of numbers, the beauties of invention, the ſmooth- 


neſs and elegance of ſtile, &c. 
After ſome debate, it was finally agreed that 


each perſon preſent ſhould write ſomething upon 


whatever ſubje& chanced to ſtrike the imagination, 


and place it under the candleftick, 


Mr. Dryden was excepted againſt in every re- 


ſpe, but as a judge of the whole, Of courſe 


that office was aſſigned to him. 


Some of the company were at more than ordi- | 


nary paine to out-rival each other, The man 
8 moſt 
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moft tranquil and —— was Lord Dorſet, 
who, with much eaſe and compoſure, very coolly 
wrote two or three lines, and careleſsly threw them 
in the place agreed upon; and when the reſt had 
done ſo by theirs, the arbiter opentd * leaves of 
their deſtiny. 0 

In going through the whole, he diſcovered 
ſtrong marks of pleaſure and ſatisfaction ; but at 
one, in particular, he diſcovered the moſt bound- 
leſs rapture. © I muſt acknowledge,” ſays Dryden, 
& that there are abundance of fine things in my 
hands, and ſuch as do honour to the perſonages 
« who wrote them; but I am under an indiſ- 

« penſible neceſſity of giving the higheſt preferegics 
« to Lord Dorſet. I muſt requeſt, you will hear 
« it yourſelves, gentlemen, and I believe each, and 
every one of you will approve my judgment. 


I [promiſe to pay to Fohn Dryden, Eig. ar ee 
en Om the ſum of five hundred n 
a e 

. 1 a confeſs,” made Diydeh, that 

« T1 am equally charmed with the ſtyle and the 
« ſubject ; and I flatter myſelf, - gentlemen, that 


] ſtand in need of no arguments to induce you 


« to join with me in opinion againſt yourſelves. 
& This kind of writing: exceeds any other, whes 
« ther ancient or modern. It is not the eſſence; 
« but the quinteſſence of language; and is, in 
t fact, — . argument ſurpaſſing Wer 
as thang”: [3 44k 
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The r all readily concurred with the 
bard, and each perſon. preſent was forward to ex- 
preis a due admiration of his Lordſhip's penetra- 
tion, ſolid judgment, and ſupetior abilities, with 


| which, it is probable, Mr. Dryden, that great judge 
pon ſuch occaſions, was ftill more thoroughly ſatis- 
| fed chan any of the company. 


— —4 


SINGULAR ANECDOTES-OF CHARLES xII. OP 
SWEDEN, 


| | RELATED Lag COUNT ALGAROTTI, 


1 * and inflexible eonflney formed 


the baſis of this Monareh's character. In hiv 
tendereft years he gave inſtances of both. When 


he was yet ſcarce ſeven years old, being at dinner 


with the Queen his mother, and | intending \ to 
give a bit of bread to a great dag, he was fond of, 
this hungry animal ſnapt too greedily at the mor- 
ſel, and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The 
wound bled-copiouſly ; but our young hero, with- 
aut offering to cry or to take the leaſt notice of 
his misfortune, endeavoured. to conceal What had 
happened, leſt his dog ſhould be brought into 


| _— and wrapped: his 9 hand in. the: nap- 


kin. 

The Queen perceiving that. he-did-not-eat,aſke$ 
un the reaſon. He contented himſelf with reply- 
ing, „ thank you, madam, I am not hungry.” 

1 They 


They thought that he had been taken ill, and 
repeated their ſolicitations. But all was in vain, 
the' the poor child was already grown pale with the 
loſs of blood. An officer who attended at table, 
at laſt perceived it; for Charles would ſooner have 
died than betrayed his dog, as he knew he intended 
no injury, | : 

II. At another time, when he had the ſmall 
pox, and his caſe appeared dangerous, he grew 
one day very uneaſy in his bed, and a gentleman, 
who watched him, deſirous of covering him up 
cloſe, received from the patient a violent box on 
his ear. Some hours after, obſerving the Princes 
more calm, he entreated to know-how he had 
incurred his diſpleaſure, or what he had done to 
have merited a blow. A blow,” replied Charles, 
<T don't remember any thing of it. I remember, 
“ indeed, that I thought myſelf in the battle 
te of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I gave 
« Alexander a blow which brought him to the 
4 ground.“ 

III. Charles, who ſometimes traverſed the 
greateſt part of his kingdom without any attend . 
ants, in one of his rapid courſes, once underwent 
an adventure ſingular enough. Riding poſt -one 
day, all alone, he had the misfortune to have his 

- horſe fall dead under him. This might have 
| embaraſled an ordinary man, but it gave Charles 
: no ſort of uneaſineſs. Sure of finding another 
horſe, but not equally ſo of meeting with a good 

 faddle 
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- faddle and piſtols, he ungirds his horfe, claps the - 
whole equipage on his own back, and thus ac- : 
ceautred, marches on to the next Inn, which, . 


good fortune, was not far off. 

Entering the ſtable, he there founda horſe en- 
titely to his mind; ſo, without farther ceremony, 
he clapped on his ſaddle and houſing with great 
compoſure, and was juſt going to mount, wien 
the gentleman who owned the horſe was apprized 
of a ſtranger's going to ſteal his property out of the 
ſtable. F 

Upon aſking the King, whom he had never 


| ſeen; bluntly, how he preſumed to meddle with his 


horſe, - Charles cooly replied, ſqueezing in his 
lips, which was his uſual cuſtom, (I took the 
« horſe becauſe I wanted one; for you ſee, con- 


| tinued he; © if I have none, I ſhalt be "ge! to 


«carry the ſaddle myſelf.” 
This anſwer did not ſeem at all fatisfaBtory. to 


the gentleman, who inſtantly drew his word. In 
this the King was not much behind hand with. 


hims and to it they were going, when the guards 
by this time came up, and teſtified that ſurprize 
which was natural, to ſee arms in the hands of a 
ſubject againſt his King. 1 10 
Imagine whether the gentleman was les ſor- 
ad than they, at his unpremeditated diſo- 
bedience. His aſtoniſhment, however, was ſoon, 
"RR by the St who, taking him D by the 


(4s) 
nand, ſaid, . Thou art a brave fellow! and I will 
& take care thou ſhalt be provided for,” 


This promiſe was afterwards fulfilled ; for the 
King made him a captain. 


TV. A certain particular, in the dee of 
Charles's life, is worthy to be known, which is, 
that he ſometimes recommended to the chaplains 
of his army, in the ſermons which, among the 


- Lutherans, are preached to the ſoldiers, to take 
the following text : 


. «, Manete in vocatione in qua vocati fin.“ 


— mmm I 
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NEW ANECDOTES OF HENRY IV. KING OF 
FRANCE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, A. D. 1787, 


J. Tun E ignorance of | thoſe whoſe: ſituation 
xequired them to be otherwiſe, ſhocked Henry 
greatly. He rallied them with keenneſs, and 
no leſs ſpared thoſe who affected ill placed know- 
- Jedge. He did not approve that the Cardi- 
nal de Bourbon, .of whoſe thealogical knowledge 
- he had no high opinion, ſhould aſſiſt at the aſ- 
ſembly of the biſhops, appointed to inſtruct : 
“ Couſin,” faid he to him, “ if this buſineſs was 
cc to be determined between us two, although I 


eam no great divine, and you are a Cardinal, I 


« ſhould not be afraid to enter the liſts with you, 
« and 


q x (46 )) 
| | e and perhaps the victory would at leaſt remain 
= 4 doubtful; But let us leave it. to theſe gentle- 
1 «4 CT ec 
« you or I.“ £4 
II. One of Henry's taylors, all on a Hidden, 
pers! lawyer, and being adviſed to preſent the 
| King with -a book filled with regulations and 
4 + ſchemes, which, he pretended, were neceſſary for 
| BY the good of the nation; Henry took it, and hav- 
43 ing read a few pages, which fully diſcloſed the 
folly of its author: «. Friend,” ſays he to one of 
his valets, © go and bring hither my chancellor, 
© to take meaſure of me for a ſuit of cloaths, 
4 ſince here is pe. taylor wanting to make 
. "4 laws; ”» 
l III. But he diſguiſed his reproaches with a 
kind indulgence, and even corrected by a delicate 
method of praiſing, with regard to thoſe who had 
| in other reſpects, good ſenſe and uſeful talents. 
* He would, laughing, ſay ſometimes, With my 
& conſtable, who knows not how to write, and 
4 my chancellor, who does not underſtand Latin, 
i - &'there is nothing that I am not able to under- 
| „ ö 
IV. Henry read with pleaſure every thing that 
| was publiſhed concerning his operations; for un- 
1 der his reign, every one enjoyed free liberty of 
| | ſpeaking, writing, and printing ; and Truth, which 
| he ſought after every where, came in her turn, even 
| to the. throne to-ſeck him. The greateſt compli- 
| . | ment, 1 
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ment which can be paid to kings, is to believe 
them worthy to attend to her voice. Unhappy 
muſt that reign be, where the hiſtory of it ĩs oblig- 
ed to conceal its author. L' Etoile relates, that 
Henry having read the book called the Anti- Sol- 
dier, aſked his ſecretery of ſtate, Villeroy, if he 
had ſeen this work, and upon his replying in the 


negative : «. Ttis right you ſhould ſee it,“ ſaid he, 


4 for it is a book which takes me finely to taſk ; 
4 but is ill more ſevere on you. 


V. He was deſired to puniſh an author - who 
had written ſome free fatires on the court: & It 
« would be againſt my conſcience,” faid this good 


prince, © to trouble an honeſt man for having told. 


« the truth.” 

VI. Henry ſometimes took the liberty of laugh- 
ing at pedants ; he hated cold and prolix preachers, 
and did not love triflers. One day, ſeeing a bad 
poet paſs by in a coach and fix, on his return from 
Savoy, where he had made a fortune; 4 Ne. 
ver,“ faid he ſmiling, © would this man have 


& got ſuch a fine equipage in France, as that which 
« draws him.” 


VII. A poet once preſented himſelf to the 
King, with a confidence which exceeded his poe- 


tical talents ; but the King, not knowing either 


his perſon or his writings, aſked him what was 
the nature of his occupation? © Sire, I make 


« Anagrams, but I am very poor.” * I believe 


« ſo 
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« ſo indeed,” ſaid Henry, „ for _ have * 
& choice of a bad trade“. 
VIII. The evening before the battle of ous 


Henry wrote to the fair Gabrielle, (If I am con- 


* quered, you know me well enough to believe I 
hall not fly; but my laſt thought ſhall be of 
« Heaven, and the laſt but one ſhall be of you. 

IX. In times of greater tranquillity he wrote 
ber this charming billet: I write you, my beſt 
« love, fro n the foot of your picture, which I 
# adore me. ely becauſe it was drawn for you · 
Not that it reſembles you; of this 1 muſt be a 
« competent judge, having painted you in all per- 
« ſection in my ſoul, in my mind, in my eyes, 
« and in my heart.” 

X. In another letter he thus expreſſes kimbelf: 


4 « My beauteous love, two hours after the arrival 


« of this courier, you will ſce a cavalier who 
« loves you much. They call him King of 
« France and Navarre, which are certainly ho- 
« nourable, though very painful titles. That 
« of being your ſubject is infinitely more de- 
« lightful. All three together are good; and let 


what will ren, I have reſolved never to yield 
mw them to any one,” 


XI. Henry made a noble diſtinction from the 


uſual hiſtery of Kings. The honeſteſt man in the 


kingdom was his beſt friend. But the ſeverity of 
Sully gained him many enemies; for a good mi- 
niſter 


( # ) 


Aber will always be oppoſed by bad men. They 
were continually forming plots againſt him. Sully 
ſometimes complained of it to the King : ' © My 
4 friend,” ſaid the Prince in anfwer, © this is a 
« matter which Iwill not fay often happens, but 
te is always the caſe, that thoſe who conduct great 
« affairs, muſt be ſubject to envy. You yourſelf 
« know that-I am not exempt from' it, neither 
cc from the Proteſtants, nor Roman Catholics. 
« You have only to do as I do, who apply to you 
« for advice when any thing troubles me, let it 
« be ever ſo trifling; and do you always conſult 
« my opinion in whatever happens to you, re- 
ec parding me as the moſt faithful friend you have, 
« and the kindeſt maſter that can be.“ 
XII. Before the battle of Ivry he thus ad- 
dreſſed his ſoldiers : D You are Frenchmen,—1 
« am your King,—there is the enemy.” Then 
taking off his helmet, which was ornamented with 
a-plume of white feathers, « My children,” ſaid 
he, „keep your ranks properly. If the ſtandard 
e ſhould be loft, here is the ſignal for rallying. 
« Follow me; you ſhall always find me in the 
“road to honour and victory.“ What muſt thoſe 
ſoldiers be whe would not be led on by ſuch ex- 
preſſions? 

XIII. What could be finer than the culogium 
he made on Armand de Biron to his ambaſſadors ? 


9 Gentlemen, this is the mareſchal de Biron, 
'D « whom 
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a whom: I preſent equally t to my friends and ene- 
e mies.“ N 
XIV. What could do nar honour to all his. 
brave ſoldiers, than the reply he made to the. Spa- 
niſh Ambaſſador, Being ſurrounded and preſſed 
upon by his officers at court, the proud Spaniard 
was ſhocked with ſo much familiarity. © You ſee 
4“ nothing here,” ſaid the King: They preſs 
cc upon me much more in the day of battle.” : 
XV. Obliged from his youth to live in the 
midſt of his enemies, no prince ever ſtudied more 
the knowledge of mankind than Henry 1 IV. . He 
was in that ſituation which made it neceſſary to 
obſerve ; for he was in a ſtate of adverſity. Ac- 
cuſtomed to converſe . with them, he had ac» 
quired ſo quick a perception, that be pretended he 
could gueſs by their eyes what paſſed in their hearts. 
In conſequence of which he generally kneẽ how 
to make a good choice; for he even gained the af- 
fections of ſeveral of the oppoſite party, whom he 
very prudently employed. A wiſe King, ſaid 
he, © is like a good chemiſt, who from the moſt 
« 1 poiſons can extract excellent medi- 
r 

XVI. As the idea of injuring any one never 
came into his mind, he was never ſuſpicious. He 
| liked to ſteal away from his court, to wander about 
in the fields, and to aſk queſtions of the honeſt 
good people, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee the King 
under their thatched roofs. When his friends, 
| who 
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who were alarmed for him, remonſtrated to him, 
that, in the midſt of conſpirators, and whilſt the 
leaven of the league {till continued to ferment, he 
ought to take more care of his perſon, and not go 
out ſo frequently alone, or at leaſt ſo ill attended, 
« Fear,” ſaid he, © ought never to have entrance 
« into a royal mind. Thoſe who fear death, will 
« never attempt my life; and thoſe who deſpiſe 
&« life, will always be maſters of mine, not wich- 


« ſtanding a thouſand guards were to try to pre« 


& vent them. None but tyrants ought to live i in 


«& conſtant fear.” 


XVII. He would have no courtiers that were 
Not brave, nor any other favourites than his peo - 
ple in general. When he wrote to the governors 


of different provinces, he generally concluged with 


[theſe words: „ Take care of my people: they 
« are my children whom God has committey to 
© my care: I am reſponſible for them.“ 


XVIII. This amiable Prince wiſhed to hold 
his empire from affeRion, not force. Firm, when 
the public good required it, he neyer was intoxi- 
cated with that abſolute power which charms. ſs 
many weak princes, and thoſe who only are poſ- 
ſeſſed of moderate genius. Some:court-flatterers, 
on a particular occaſion, once entreated him- to 
make uſe of his authority, He made them this 
anſwer, worthy to be engraved on all kings? pa- 
laces ; The firſt duty of a ſovereign is io con- 
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« ſider of every thing; and to remember he has 
« himſelf two ſovereigns, God and the Law.” 
XIX. Many years after the peace, he was told 
there were ſome fanatics, the remaining dregs of 
the League, whocontinued to declaim againſt him, 
and that they even refuſed to pray for him in their 
public prayers; © They muſt be attended to,” 
faid he, © for they are ſtill angry,” 
XX. Born without gall, hatred and vengeance 
were a load which Henry's heart could not ſuſ- 
tain. A maxim he frequently had in his mouth 
was this, *© That the ſatisfaction derived from re- 
« venge, was only momentary ; but that which is 
* to be gained from clemency, laſts for ever.” 
XXI. They mentioned to him a nobleman, 
one of the principal Leaguers, whoſe virtues had 


not been able to difarm him of his hatred to- 


wards him. « I wiſh,” faid Henry, „to do 
« him fo many Se as to force him to love 
« me. | | 

„XXII. Henry did not think it neceſſary that 
the dignity of the crown ſhould extinguiſh in him 
the ſentiments of nature. He was guided by her 
and was never better pleaſed than when he could 
yield himſelf up to her ſoft impreſſions. At the 
tables of his friends, whom he loved to ſurpriſe, 
he uſed to give himſelf up to all the natural gaiety 
of his temper. He diſrobed himſelf of majeſty ; 
and condeſcended to become the agreeable com- 


panion. A charming familiarity, a frankneſs, 
ge « and 
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L and. pleaſant way of joking, together with | his 


« bons mots,” fays an ingenious contemporary 


made up the beſt part of their repaſt,” ' 

XXIII. He would have his children call him 
Papa or Father, and not Sir, which was the new 
faſhion introduced by Catherine de Medicis. He 
uſed frequently to join in their amuſements; and 
one day that this Reſtorer of France, and Peace- 
maker of all Europe, was going on all-fours with 
the dauphin, his ſon, on his back, an ambaſſador 
ſuddenly entered the apartment, and ſurpriſed him 
in this attitude. The M onarch, without moving 
from it, ſaid to him, Monſicur ! Ambaſſadeur, 
have you any children?” —< Y es, Sire,” replied 
he, -< Very well, then; I ſhall finiſh my race 
„ round my chamber.” 

XXIV, This Prince ſometimes amuſed him- 
ſelf with compoſing verſes. Who can help 
admiring that charming impromptu which he 
made on the Counteſs of Cleves, his aunt. 
Coming one day into her apartment, he found 
her tablets open, on which De Noailles, who 
was in love with that Princeſs, had written thefe 
words : | 


« Nul heur nul bien ne me contents 
« Abſent de ma divinite,"* 


Henry added theſe lines to them: 


« N*appelez pas ainſi ma tante 
* Elle aime trop l humanitꝭ. 


yy XXV. But 


* 


| 
| 
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XXV. But one of the beſt pieces attributed te 
Henry, and the leaſt known of them, is as follows, 
It is ſtill to be ſeen in the original hand-writing 
of this Prince ;— Y 


— 


* Viens Aurore 

* Jet* imploge 
40 je ſuis gai quand je te vols, 
. Et la Bergere 

Qu weſt chere, 
c Et vermeille comme tai. 
3 

« Elle eſt blonde 
BS &« Sans ſeconde, 
. Elle ala taille à la main; 
924 4&1 131 « $a prunelle . 
« Etincelle, ty em 7h F 


& CommeVaſtre du matik. 
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1 De roſee 6 | : 
| «© Arroſee, | | 
La roſe a moins de fraicheus 3 

| Une hermine 


« Eft moin fine, 
0 Le lys a moins de blancheur. 


IV. 


« D' . ö 4 
«« Bien cholce 
1 Hebe la nourit apart; r 
« Et ſa bouche, 
; #4 Quand j jy touche, 
* Me parfume de neftar,” 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF FREDERIC 11K, 


'. RELATED EY MR. SHERLOCK, A. v. 1778. 


J 


ö Tur King of Pruſſia is every where known 
as a great king, a great warrior, and a great poli- 


tician; but he is not every where known as a great 
poet, and a good man. Marcus Aurelius, Horace, 
Machiavel, and Cæſar, have been his models, and 
he has almoſt ſurpaſſed them all. I have never 
heard of a human being that was perfect; and 
this monarch alfo has his faults; but tate him for 
alliin all, he is the greateſt man that ever exiſted. 


At the beginning of his life he publiſhed his Anti- 
Machiavel; and this was one of the completeſt 


ſtrokes of Machiaveliſm that ever he made. It 
was a letter of recommendation of himſelf that he 
wrote to Europe, at the inſtant when he had form- 


ed the plan of ſeizing Sileſia. 


To his ſubjects, he is the juſteſt of n : 
to his neighbours, he is the moſt; dangerous of 
heroes. His neighbours ſhudder at him; his ſub- 
jects adore him. The Pruſſians are proud of their 
great Frederick, as they always ſtile him. They 
peak of him with the utmoſt freedom; and at the 
fame time that they criticiſe; ſeverely; ſome of his 
waſtes, they give him the higheſt eulogiums, He was 


2 told 


r 
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told ſome one had ſpoken ill of him. He aſked if 
that perſon had 100,000 men. He was anſwered, 
No. & Very well,” ſaid the King, «I can do 
« nothing; if he had 100,000 men, I would de- 


& clare war againſt bim.“ 


Of all the characters of the preſent age, that of 
this Prince has been the moſt miſtaken ; and the 
reaſon is, that two parts of his character have been 
conſounded, and only one judgment formed on 


two points, each of which requires a ſeparate 
opinion. The King of Pruſſia has occaſioned the 
death of ſome thouſands of men; and the King 
of Pruſſia is a merciful, tender, and compaſſionate 
| prince. This ſeems a contradiction; and it is a 
certain truth. He muſt firſt be conſidered as a 


conqueror, where it is not permitted to liſten to 
the voice of humanity. When heroiſm is out of 


thequeſtion, we muſt examine the man. It will 
de ſaid that this is ſubtilty. I deny it, and appeal 
to hiſtory. What clemency more acknowledged 


than that of Julius Cæſar? What conqueror has 


ſhed more blood? I own to you, that when I en- 
tered” Pruflia, I had ſome prejudices againſt the 


King. Theſe are the reaſons that Non me change 


my opinion. 

He was foreed to marry the queen, and though 
he has never lived with her, ſhe loves him, be- 
cauſe he has always treated her with reſpect, and 
has always ſhewn her many little attentions. She 
bas a palace at Berlin, and another at Schenhauſen, 

where 
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where ſhe paſſes the ſummer. Her court, which 
ſhe holds twice a-week, is brilliant and numerous, 
becauſe it is known that the King is pleaſed with 
the reſpect that is ſhewn her. She has ſome he- 
ſitation in her ſpeech ; but ſhe is the beſt Princeſs 
in the world, and the King eſteems her highly. | 

Man is a diſcontented animal; he loves to com- 
plain. The King's ſubjects complain of taxes, 
and I have never ſeen any ſubjects who do not 
complain of taxes. The Pruſſians complain leſs 
than any others, and the reaſon is evident. The 
government is even and ſteady, and the weight 
of the taxes does not alter, as in other countries, 


It is always the ſame. Men every where take 


pleaſure in ſpeaking ill of their ſovereign, God. 
knows there never was a better King than ours; 
and his ſubjects ſpeak ill of him every day. T'o 
me, therefore, it is a very ſtrong proof that the 
Great Frederick is good, that his ſubjects fay 
little ill of him, and much in his commendation, 
But here is another proof much ſtronger. He has 
never put a man to death * ; and when. I tell you 
that he lives without guards, -L fancy you will 
allow that to be a proof. of his feeling inwardly, _ 
that he has never done an unjuſt action. 

Plutarch and Shakſpeare have ſhewn men in, 
their night- caps and llippers. I cannot ſhew you 


The author muſt dgubtleſs mean in time of peace, by the 
civil ſword, In war, in battle, how many thouſands have 
been put to death by him and his military executioners! 
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| 
Ki Pratt Majeſty i in his night-cap, for he never | 
wears one. He acquired a habit in his youth nh | 
Neeping bare-headed, in order to harden himſelf. 
Nor has he any flippers ; for as ſoon as he leaves 
bi 'bed ne puts on his boots. It is known that 
| he fiſes at four, that he goes to bed at nine, that 
he preeriſtinates nothing, that he is fond of jeſt- 
ing, that he cats a great deal of fruit, that he plays 
on the flute every evehing, that he paſſes moſt of 
is tine at Sans: fouci in his old wha and that 
be governs Europe. 825 
Tle is an excellent poet. When' a poet has a 
richneſs of ideas and of expreſſion, every time that | 
| we read him, we diſcover new beauties. This is | 
2 | thecaſe with Horace, and with the King of Pruſſia. | 
There is not, moſf' certainly, an author in the 
* French language who has more thoughts, or more 
vigorous thoughts than this Prince. All his pro- 
Ph ductions ding from a ſtrong and brilliant ima- 
gination, always regulated by a ſolid judgment, 
which, in my opinion, conſtitutes the perfection 
of genius. uf 
In all his works, the moſt ſage philoſophy and 
the profoundeſt morality are blended with the moſt 
poignant wit, and the happieſt fallies. When his 
= + ſubjects admit of it, his ſtile is no leſs poignant 
| than emphatical. He has emulated Horace, and 
he has been able to equal him even in his beſt 
. pieces; for in many reſpects the Pindar of the 
; moet would be diſhonoured by comparing him 
5 with 
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withithe/Latin Poet. Horace has not a more ſin- 
| 
| .cere admirer than myſelf; but there are many of 
| his works which, I, cannot | read without diſgult. 
: One cannot find a ſingle middling compoſition of 
| the King-poet ; and no enthuſiaſt of Horace will 
deny.that he has many. One cannot find in this 
Prince any mean or indecent paſſage; Horace 
abounds with things that are vulgar and offenſive. 
You will anſwer, that the ſouls of the Monarch and. | 
of Horace were different, their education different, 2 
and their ſituations in life different. This con- 
firms my aſſertion. I will not always determine 
in favour of his verſification ; but in ſtrength and 
li vivacity of , Reubens does not Gapaſs 
| him. 
He has written an epiſtle an Travelling, in or- 
der to prevent the young Germans from going to 
ruin themſelves at Paris and London. In theſe | 
verſes he ſpeaks of one of theſe gentlemen at his 
return ;— : | : ba 1 "5 


£ 


De ſtupide qu " fut, il eſt devenu (3 at, 47 
Et jouant Vetourdi fans puvoir jamais Vetre, 
Ce esſt un lourdaut dadin qui fait le petit-maitre, 


From ſtupid dolt, he grows an arrant fcol, | 
AXtng not being, a blunderhead complete, 
- 'Fhe W ans dunceatlength becomes a fop; 


Hh many originals 'of more countries chan one 
toes this portrait repreſent} - tin 
Light and heat are every ; whara diffuſed n #4 
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che works of the philoſopher of Sans- ſouei. In 
two large volumes of his poetry there is not one 
barren page; and what makes them truly precious 


is, that every page breathes the love of humanity. 


' I foreſee your objections; and I again demand one 
opinion for war, and another for peace. No man 
ever knew the human heart better than Shakſ- 


peare. No man ever drew a character better. 


This is what he puts into the mouth of an amiable 
"hero: — 


on 4 1 In peace, there's, nothing ſo becomes a man | 


« As gentleneſs. and mild humanity ; 
1 But when the blaſt of war blows in our ears, 


Let us be tigers in our fierce deportment.” 


% HExxr V. 


- You would think . that Shakſpeare meant to 


"2 of the King of Pruſſia. 


Read his Odes on Mar, and on the troubles 


of the North ; and then judge of the poet and the 


His Art f Mar is his maſter- piece, and the 


longeſt of his works. You will there find the moſt 
lively images, the boldeſt and moſt judicious me- 


taphors, a pencil always manly, always majeſtic, 


and an impetuoſity in the ſtile which is irreſiſti- 
ble. 


When one thinks of all the proofs which this 
Prince has given, in war and in politics, of the 


fertility of his i imagination, and of the folidity of his 


judgment; 3 


4 6r 


judgment; when one remembers that he has al- 
ways fed his mind with the moſt perfect productions 
of the ancient philoſophers and poets; and when 
we know that he has added to this whatever could 


be found in the ſociety of the moſt enlightened 
men, and the firſt wits of his age; we ſhall no 
longer be aſtoniſhed at the variety of merit that is 


-_ 


found in his compoſitions. Accept, great King, 


theſe juſt encomiums. I ſhould not have ſo highly 


applauded your talents, if I were not fully _ 
ſuaded of the er of your Beute. 


40 Recode Pelogue pur, 1 meritẽ; 
4 Te le dois 7 2 ton nom, comme, 1 veritẽ. 


Aur DE LA GUERRE» 


4 Receive this pure applauſe, this homage due 
&« To your great name, becauſe I Know tis true. 


Read his Epiſtle to his Sifter of Bareith, on her 
illneſs, and fee whether every. verſe does not flow 
from a tender and feeling heart. 

It will be ſaid that there are faults in his poetry. 
I leave them for the Zoiluſes to point out; and I 
ſhall cloſe my letter with his addreſs to young 
ſoldiers at the concluſion of his Art of er. 


5 « Si votre ccur N à la ſublime gloire 
*« Sache vaincre et ſur- tout uſer de la en "195 
| Rees Le plus grand des Romains par ſes ſucces divers 
«Le jour qu'k ſon puvoir il foumit univers 
| Suva ſes'ennemis dans le champs de Pharſale. 
p 6« Yoyes 
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1 Voyez à Fontenoy Louis dont ime ęgale 
Douce dans ſes ſucces ſoulage le vaincus 5 | 
« C'eſt un Dieu bienfaiſagt dont ils ſont ſecourns 3 ; 
“ Ils baiſent en pleurant, la main qui les del Arnie, * 
« $a valeur les ſoumet fa clemence les char mie, 12 
Hans le ſein des fureures la bontẽ truve lieu, 4 
4 Si vuincre eſt d'un _ e d'un Dieu 
x 1 
tanz heights of glory if your "heart aſpires . g #4, t wy 
' Know how to eonquer, and your conqueſt uſe, | n 
The greateſt, moſt ſucceſsful Noman chief, vom 
On that fam'd day, when he ſubdued the 1 | 
Sav'd ev'n his foes in dire Pharſalia's field. 1 10 tes ; 
Louis, with equal mind, at Fontenoy, 
Mild in ſucceſs, his vanquiſh'd foes-conſoles ; £ 
Like a good deity his aid he give :; 
With tears they bathe the hand that has difarnt'd them 3 
His'valour conquers, and his mercy charms ; | 


With goodneſs, war's dire horrors he allaysz - + 
Heroes may conquer, but tis God forgives. | 


7 


- 
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' BONS Mors or un ENG of russia. 
J. wy is well known that the King; unn 8 
many and long wars if which he Was engaged, 
did not only ſhare all dangers, but even the in. 
convenience of a common ſoldier.. 


One time he marched with his tne guards 
till very late at night. At laſt they halted, The 
King diſmounted, and faid : « Grenadjers, it is a 


6 644 night, therefore light a fire,” This was 


done: RNs: ) The King wrapped bimſelf 
up 


( 63 ) 
up in his blue cloak, fat down on a few: pieces of 
wood near the fire, and the faldiers placed them- 


ſelves around him. At laſt general Ziethen came; 


and took his place alſo on a bundle of wood. Both 
were extremely fatigued, and fell gently to ſleep. 
But the King very often opened his eyes; and, as 
he perceived Ziethen had ſlipped off his ſeat; and 
that a grenadier was placing a faggot under his 


head for a" pillow, he ſaid with a loud voice, 
Bravo! the old gentleman is fatigued.” | 


Soon afterwards a grenadier got up, half aſleep, 


in order to light his pipe by the fire, but careleſsly 
touched the General's foot. The good King, 


who was glad to ſee Ziethen take a little reſt, 


aroſe ſuddenly, waved his hand, and whiſperingly 


ſaid, « Hiſt, grenadier | take care not to wake 


« the General; he is very drowſy.” 
This officer once fell into a doſe at the king's 


fable. As ſome one. preſent made a motion to 
rouſe him, the king ſaid, Let him fleep ;— 
- « He has watched long enough that we might 


£c reſt, 52 


II. When the King, on his acceſſion to the 


throne, was inſtalled: at Sileſia, he preferred, ac 
cording to ancient cuſtom, ſeveral perſons to the 
rank of nobility. 


A few years after this, one of theſe Pat. | 


gentlemen rode before the King, in one of his re- 
viewing tours through Sileſia, and endeavoured to 


be noticed by him. Al laſt he ſueceeded j and his 


Majeſty 
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ll} he ( 64) | 
| Mageſty thus accoſted him, Whp are you - 

i I am one of thoſe on urhom you was graci- 

\ « 'ouſly pleaſed to confer the rank of nobility, at 

| your royal inſtallation in Sileſia,” This firſt 


| 2B # experiment of mine A1 Ws out but badly,” * - 
1 - yeplied the monar eng. 
III. His Majeſty's idea of hunting is ne 


characteriſtie of a noble and feeling mind. The 
4 chace,” ſays he, is one of the moſt ſenſual 
« of pleaſures, by which the powers of the body 
ic are ſtrongly exerted, but thoſe of the mind re- 
« main unemployed. It conſiſts in a violent 
11 exertion of deſire in the purſuit, and the in- 
«. dulgence of a cruel paſſion in the death of the 
©« game. It is an exerciſe which makes the limbs 
* ſtrong, active, and pliable ; but leaves the head 
« without improvement. I am convinced that 
« man is more cruel and ſavage than any beaft 
« of prey. We exerciſe the dominion given us 
«- over theſe our wretched | fellow-creatures in the 
4 moſt tyrannical manner. If we pretend to any 
« ſuperiority over the beaſt, it ought certainly to 

ec conſiſt in reaſon. But we commonly find, that 

A the moſt paſſionate lovers of the chace renounce 
« this privilege, and converſe only with their 
« dogs, their horſes, and other irrational animals, 
This renders them wild and unfeeling; and it is 

_ « highly probable they cannot be very merciful to 
«- the human ſpecies; for a man who can, in 


c cold blood, torture a poor innocent animal, 
: cannot 


. 
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# eannot feel much compaſſion for · che Atte 
54 of his own ſpecies: and beſides, can tho cbhaee 


4 be a proper employment for a thinking mind? 
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"ANECDOTES oF Mt: LAVATER. | | 


Tas Gentleman having east fn "the fo 7, 


cond part of his Treatiſe on Phyſiognomy; that 
ſhoe-makers have generally a fickly appearance 
and weak conftitutions, and that at Zurich, ' 6f 
twenty-four. children born of parents exerciſing 
that profefion, ſeven only were boys, all dhe craft 
of that place roſe up againſt him, about ſox-years 


ago, in a riotaus manner. M. Lavater, finding 


it neceſſary to quell the tamule as amicably as pub. 
ſible, declared publickly that he had been miſtaken, 


for that the Juſt proportion was twenty · eight males 


to thirty of the other ſex. He begged, however, 


that the ſhoe-makers would permit him to ſtand 


god-father to all the males; and on mee 
n his 1 as 


i 
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ANECDOTE of wpoR DOMAT. 


12 bene Charles Anthony Domat, au- 
thor of a voluminous treatiſe on the Civil Law, 


ts, was promoted to the office of a Judge of the 


Provincial Court of Clermont, in the territory 
4 5 . of 


(6 5 


- of Auvergne, in the South of France, in which 


he preſided, with the public applauſe, for twenty- 
four years. One day a poor widow brought an 
action of proceſs againſt the Baron de Nairac, her 
landlord, for turning her out of poſſeſſion of a mill 
which was her whole dependance. Mr. Domat 
heard the cauſe, and finding by the cleareſt evi- 
derice'that ſhe had ignorantly broke a covenant in 
the leaſe, which gave a power of re-entry, he re- 
commended mercy to the Baron for a-poor honeſt 


tenant, ho had not wilfully tranſgrefled, or done 


him any material injury, But Nairae being in- 


:exorable, the Judge pronounced a ſentence of ex- 
pulſion from the farm, with the damages men- 
tionell in the leaſe, and the coſts of the ſuit. In 
delivering his conſcience, Mr. Domat wiped his 


eyes, from which tears of compaſſion began plen- 
tifully to flow. When an order of ſeizure both 
of perſon and effects was decreed, the poor widow 

exclaimed, « © juſt and righteous God! be thou 
4 a father to the widow and her helpleſs orphans 3 
and immediately fainted away. The compaſ- 
ſionate Judge aſſiſted in raiſing the miſerable wo- 
man, and after enquiring into her character, num- 
ber of children, and other circumſtances, gene- 
rouſly preſented her with 100 louis d'ors, the 


amount of her damages and coſts, which he pre- 


vailed with the Baron to- accept as a full recom = 


pence, and the widow again entered on her farm. 


ef lm Led,“ ſaid tho poor womans: © when 
15 « will 


"> WY 
« will you demand payment, that I may lay up for 
« that purpoſe? When my conſcience,” re- 


plied Domat, © ſhall tell me I have done an im- 
9 proper act,” 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF 2 


| » "i GARRICK; Eſq. was in figure low, 
pleaſing, manly, genteel; and elegant. He had 
every requiſite to fit him for every character. His 
limbs were pliant, his features ductile and ex- 
preflive, and his eyes quick, keen, and obedient, 
verſant to all occaſions and places; His voice 
was harmonious, and could vibrate through all 
the modulations of ſound - could thunder in paſ- 
ſion - tremble in fear diſſolve into the ſoftneſs of 
love, or melt into every mood of pity or diſtreſs. 
—Theſe liberal devices of Nature were ornament- 
ed by the moſt refined acquiſitions of Art.—Muſic, 
dancing, painting, fencing, ſculpture, gave him, 
each its reſpective graces. From theſe he bor- 
rowed his deportments, his attitudes, and his eaſe. 
Theſe were the powers with which he charmed 
and aſtoniſhed age, and with theſe powers he had 
all nature at his command. Every degree of age 
—every ſtage, ſcene, and period of life —from the 
hot and youthful lover, up to the lean and ſlip- 
pered Pantaloon—all were alike to him. At 
twenty-four, he could put on all the wrinkles of 
the 


6 60 1 | 
the greateſt age and at ſixty, he wore in his ap- 
pearanee and action all the agility of buxem 


and wanten youth. In heroes and princes, he af. 


ſumed all the diſtant pride, the exalted manner, 
ſtately port of rank and royalty. He moved with 
dignity—ſpoke with dignity - acted with dignity. 
His Pvinee never interfered with his Peaſant, nor 


bis Peaſant with his Gentleman. He had in his 


peſſaſſion every key to the ſoul. He tranſported 

his bearers where be pleaſed. He was the maſter 
of the paſſians, and tuned them ta bis will, He 
waked them—fwelled them. ſgethed them. Ne 
meltud them into ſof;neſs, or rouſed them inta 
ge- he was angry 3 fo was yo If be We 


diſtraſſed 3. ſo- was Jou. —If he was terrified 1 fe 


was ven- If he was mad; © was you, He was 
an Ann, and led you Ahern he pleaſed. 


When he Hake, | ; 
"« Each aged ear played truant at his tales, oi w 
C % And younger hearings were quite raviſhed, n 
60 woluhle was hie diſcqurſe.——Gentle, 
A Zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Not whgging its ſweet head yet as rough 

(His manly blogd enchaf'd) as the rude wind 


WL That by the tdp doth take the mountain pine] 


* And make it ſtoop to th vale———"T was wonderful! : 
r For if we take him but for all in all, 
400 rere conan a his like again.“ 


The purity of the Engliſh ſtage was certainly 
wore fully eſtabliſhed, * the a” of 
oh is 


189 7 
this cheatrical miniſter, than it had ever been dur- 
ing preceding managements. He ſeems to have 
carried his modeſt, moral, chaſte and pious prin- 

_ Ciples with him into the very management of the 
theatre itſelf, and reſcued performers from that ob- 
loquy which ſtack on the profeſſion. Of thoſe whio 
were accounted blackguards, unworthy: the aſſocia- 
tion of the world, he. made gentlemen, united 
them with ſociety, and introduced them to all the 
domeſtic comforts of life, The theatre was no 
longer eſteemed the receptacle of every vice; and 
the moral, the ſerious, the religious part of man- 
kind, did not heſitate to partake. of the rational en- 
tertainment of a play, and paſs a cheerful even- 
ing, undiſguſted with its licentiouſneſs. 

Mr. Garrick died on the 20th of January 1779, 
in the ſixty- third year of his, age, leaving no one 


rival in excellence upon earth to compenſate for his 
loſs. 


Never was there 2 death ſo univerſally lament- 
ed. Men of genius, of all kinds, emulated one 
another in teſtifying their ſenſe of the public loſs, 
All little animoſities, jealouſtes, and infirmities, 
were forgot. The diſappointed author leſt his 

enmity, the nibbling critic his rancour, and every 
little foible, ſelfiſh emotion, and narrow idea, 
with which he was loudly charged by thoſe, per- 
haps, who knew him beſt, or who knew him not 
at all, was ſteeped in Lethe. Perhaps, indeed, the 
vice of | ſelfiſhneſs was the only one that tained 
| | f this 


is 
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this great man. It infected him in life, and geo- 
verned him in death. It was expected he would 
have bequeathed a handſome part dt that fortune 


which he had made in the theatre, to the Theatri- 
cal Fund, which he had himſelf eſtabliſhed, Dy. 
ing worth upwards of 100, oool. he left a property 


worth no more than a ſingle 16001. to that cha- 
rity, and that was the only: legacy bagger out 
of his own family. | 


- | 


BON MOT OF DR. JOHNSON TO MR. GARRICK» 


Wurd Garrick ſhewed Dr. Johnſon his 
fine houſe, gardens, ſtatues, pictures, &c. at 
Hampton- court, what ideas did they awaken in 


the mind of that good man! Inſtead of a flat- 
teting compliment, hich was expected; Ah |! 


<« David, David, David;“ faid the Doctor, clap- 
ping his hand upon the little man's ſhoulder, 
10 Theſe are the things which make a death- bed 


« rerrible®? 
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' CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE PRESENT 


| 1 OF RUSSIA, AND THE RUSSIAN 


RELATED BY MR. Cox8. 


Ox the firſt of October, in the morning, be- 
Tween eleven and twelve, we attended our mini - 


e | ſer, 
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Ker, Sir James Harris, to the drawing-room, im- 


patient to behold Catherine II. It was luckily. 


the name-day, or as we term it, the birth-day, of 
the Great Duke, in honour of whom a moſt bril- 
liant court was aſſembled. At the entrance into 
the drawing-room ſtood two fentinels of the foot- 
guards. Their uniform, a green coat with a red 
euff and cape, and white waiſtcoat- and breeches. 
They had ſilver helmets, faſtened under the chin 
with filver .claſps, and ornamented with an ample 
plume of red, yellow, black, and white feathers, 
Within the drawing - room, at the doors of the paſs 
ſage leading to her Majeſty's apartments, were two 
ſoldiers of the knights body guard; a corps, per- 
haps, more ſumptuouſly accoutred than any in 
Europe. They wore caſques, like thoſe of the 
ancients, with a rich plumage of black feathers 


and their whole dreſs was in the fame ſtyle. 


Chains and broad plates of ſolid ſilver were braided 
over their uniforms, ſo as to bear the appearance 
of a ſplendid coat of mail; and their boots were 
richly ornamented with the ſame metal. 
In the drawing- room we found a numerous aſ- 
ſembly of foreign miniſters, Ruſſian nobility, and 
officers in their different uniforms, waiting the are 
rival of the Empreſs, who was attending divine 
ſervice in the chapel of the palace, whither wealſo 
repaired. Amid a prodigious concourſe of nobles, 
vue obſerved the Empreſs ſtanding by herſelf behind 
a railing ; the only diſtinction by which her place 


3 
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was marked. Immediately next to her ſtood the 
Great Duke and Ducheſs; and behind; an indiſcri- 
minate throng of courtiers. The Empreſs bowed 
repeatedly, and frequently ctoſſęd herſelf, accord- 
ing to the forms uſed in the Greek church, with 
great expreſſions. of devotion; Before the con- 
cluſion of the ſervice we returned to the drawing- 
room, and took our ſtation near the door, in order 
to be preſent. at her Majeſty's! entrance, At 
length, a little before twelye, the chief officers of 
the houſehold, the miſtreſs of the robes, the maids _ 
of honour, and other ladies of the bed-chamber, 
advancing two by two in a long train, announced 
the approach of their ſovereign. Her Majeſty 
came forward with. a flow and ſolemn pace, wal · 
ing with great pomp, holding her head very high; 
and perpetually bowing to the right and to the left 


as ſhe paſſed along. She ſtopped a little within 
the entrance of the drawing- room, and ſpoke with 
great affability to the foreign miniſters, while they 


kiſſed her hand. She then advanced a few ſteps, 


and we were angly preſented by the vice - chancel · 


lor, Count Oſterman, and had the honour of kiſs- 
ing her Majeſty's hand. The Empreſs wore, ac- 


_ © Cording to her uſual cuſtom,-a Ruſſian dreſs. It 


was a robe, with a ſhort train, and a veſt, with 
fleeves reaching to the wriſt, like a Polonaiſe. The 


veſt was of gold brecade, and the robe was of light 


FEET: 


ai with powder, Her « cap was:ornamented 


4 with 
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with a profuſion of diamonds, and ſhe wore a great 
deal of. rouge. Her perſon, though rather below 
the middle ſize, is majeſtic; and her countenance, 
particularly when ſhe ſpeaks, expreſſes both-dignity 
and ſweetneſs. She walked ſlowly through the 


drawing-room to her apartment, and entered alone. 
The Great Duke and Ducheſs followed the Em- 


- preſs to the door, and then retired to their own 


drawing-room, where they had a levee; but, as 
we had not yet been preſented to them at a private 
audience, we could not, according to- the etiquette 
of the Ruſſian court, follow them. The Great 
Ducheſs leaned upon the arm of his Imperial High- 
neſs, and they both inclined their heads on either 
ſide, to the company, as they paſſed along the line 
which was formed for them. 


In the afternoon, about ſix o clock, we repaired 
to a ball at court. The private apartments of the 
Empreſs, as well as thoſe in which ſhe holds her 


court, are on the third ſtory; and tne whole ſuit is 


remarkably grand and ſplendid. We found the 


company aſſembled in the anti- chamber, who, as 
ſoon as the Great Duke and Ducheſs made theis 
appearance, all entered a ſpacious ball- room. 
The Great Duke opened the ball, by walking 2 
minuet with his conſort; at the end of which, his 


Imperial Highneſs handed out a lady, and the Great | 


Ducheſs a gentleman, with whom they each per- 
formed a ſecond minuet at the fame time, They 


alter wards fucceflively conferred this honoug.in the | 


: 
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| and Dutheſs * —— before the Em- 
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fame manner upon many of the. principal nobility 
while ſeveral other couples' were dancing minuets 
in different parts of the circle. The minuets were 


ſucceeded by Poliſh dances, and theſe were fol- 


lowed by Engliſh country-dances. - In the midſt 
of the latter, the Empreſs entered the room. She 
was more richly apparelled than in the morning, 
and bore upon her head a ſmall crown of dia- 


monds. 
Upon her Majeſty's apprarance, the ball was 
inſtantly ſuſpended ; while the Great Duke and 


Ducheſs, and the moſt conſiderable perſons who 
were preſent, haſtened to pay their reſpects to their 


ſovereign. Catherine, having addreſſed a few 
words to ſome of the principal nobility, aſcended 
a kind of elevated ſeat, when, the dancing being 
again reſumed, ſhe, after a ſhort time, withdrew 
into an inner apartment. We, in company with 
ſeveral courtiers, threw ourſelves into her Mijeſty's 
ſuit, and formed a circle round a table, at which 


ſhe had ſat down to cards. Her party conſiſted of 


"the Ducheſs of Courland, Counteſs: Bruce, Sir 


James Harris, Prince Potemkin, Marſhal Razo- 
mofski, Count Panin, Prince Repnin, and Count 
| Ivan Tehernichef. The game was Macao. The 
pieces in circulation were imperials, equal to two 

pounds Engliſh money; and a player might win 
or loſe two or three hundred pounds. 
In the courſe of the evening, the Great Duke 


preſs 


( of) 
preſs, and ſtoed by the table for about a . of 


an hour, during which time her Majeſty occaſions 


ally entered into converſation with them. The 
Empreſs ſeemed to pay very little attention to the 
cards; converſed familiarly, and frequently, with 
great vivacity, as well with the party at play, as 
with the perſons of rank ſtanding near her. About 


ten, her Majeſty retired, and ſoon after: the ball 


concluded. 
On the fixth, we had the 8 of deing pre- 


| ſented at a private audience to the Great Duke and 


Ducheſs ; both of whom converſed with us in the 


- moſt affable and condeſcending manner. Accord- 


ing to the etiquette of this court, we kiſſed her Im- 
perial highneſs's hand. _ | 7x 
There is a drawing room at court every Senger 
morning, about twelve o'clock, and on other par- 
ticular feſtivals, at which the ambaſſadors are uſual» 
ly preſent ; and which all foreign gentlemen, who 
have been once preſented, are permitted to attend, 
The ceremony of kiſſing the Empreſs's hand i is 5 
peated every court day by forei gners in the preſence 
chamber, and by the Ruſſians in another apart- 
ment. The latter bend their knee on, this occa- 
fion ; an expreſſion of homage not, exacted from 
the former, No ladies, excepting thoſe. of the 
Empreſs's hotiſchold, make their ne n at the 
morning levees. .-.. : 
On every court day the Great Duke — Daches 
have alſo their ſeparate levees at their own apart- 
E 2 ments 
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ments in the palace, Upon particular occaſions, 
ſuch as her own, and the Empreſs's birth-day, &c. 
foreigners have the honour of kiſſing her Imperial 
Highneſs's hand; but upon common days that ce- 

remony is omitted.  * <6 
In the evening of a court . there is always a 
ball at the palace, which begins between fx and 
ſeven.” At that time the foreign ladies kiſs the 
Empreſs's hand, who falutes them in return on the 
cheek. Her Majeſty, unleſs ſhe is indiſpoſed, ge- 
1 ; nerally makes her appearance about ſeven; and, if 
| the aſſembly is not very numerous, plays at Macao 

| \ 


in the ball- room. The Great Duke and Ducheſs, 


| after they have danced; fit down to whiſt. Their 
in Highneſſes, after a mort interval, riſe; approach 
Wo the Empreſs' s table, pay their reſpects, and then 
1 return to the game. When the ball happens to 
| | be crouded, the Empreſs forms her party, as I have 
8 before · mentioned, in an adjoining room, which is 
open to all perſons who have once been preſented. 
The richneſs and ſplendour of the Ruſſian court 
ſurpaſs * deſcription.” It retains many traces of 
its ancient Aſiatic pomp, blended with European 
Tefinement. * An immenſe retinue of courtiers 
always preceded and followed the Empreſs. The 
coſtlineſs and glare of their apparel, and a profu- 
ſion of precious ; Rones, created a ſplendour, of which 
the magnificence of other courts can give us only 
-a faint idea. The court-dreſs of the men is in 
the French faſhion. That of the ladies is a gown | 
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and petticoat, with a ſmall hoop. The gown has 
long hanging ſleeves and a ſhort train, and is of a 
different colour from the petticoat. The ladies 


wore, according to the faſhion of the winter of 


1777, at Paris and London, very lofty head-dreſles, 
and were not ſparing in the uſe of rouge. Amid 
the ſeveral articles of ſumptuouſneſs which diſtin- 
guiſh the Ruſſian nobility, there is none perhaps 
more calculated to ſtrike a foreigner than the pro- 
fuſion of diamonds, and other precious ſtones, 
which ſparkle in every part of their. dreſs. In 
moſt other European countries, theſe coſtly orna- 
ments are (excepting among a few of, the richeſt 
and principal nobles) almoſt entirely appropriated 
to the ladies; but in this the men vie with the 
Fair ſex in the uſe of them. Many of the nobi- 
lity were almoſt covered with diamonds. Their 
buttons, buckles, hilts of ſwords, ' and epaulets, 
were compoſed of this valuable material. Their 
hats were frequently embroidered, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, with ſeveral rows of them; and a- 
diamond-ſtar upon the coat was ſcarcely a diſtinc- 
tion. This paſſion for jewels ſeems to peryade 
the lower ranks of people, for even private families 
abound with them; and the wife of a common 
Ruſſian burgher will appear with a head-dreſs or 
girdle of pearls, and other precious ſtones, to the 
value of two or three hundred pounds. I will 
only mention a few more particulars, when the 
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ſolemnity of che occaſion added ſome variety to the 


8 ſameneſs which characterizes a court. 
The E mpreſs, on days of high ceremony gene- 
ally wears a crown of diamonds of immenſe va- 
hue, and appears with ribands of the orders of St. 
Andrew, and Merit, both of them flung over the 


fame ſhoulder, with the collar of thoſe orders, and | 


the two ſtars emblazoned one above the other upon 


her veſt. 


On certain anniverſaries the Empreſs dines in 


public. Two of theſe days occured in the courſe 


of our ſtay at Peterſburgh, . The ſecond of Decem- . 
ber, being the feaſt of the Iſmailof guards, her Ma- 
jeſty who, as ſovereign, is colonel of the corps, gave, 
according to annual cuſtom, a grand entertain- 


ment to the officers. Being deſirous to be pre- 


fent, we repaired to court at twelve. Her Ma- 
jeſty Was dreſſed in the uniform of the regiment, 
which is green, trimmed with gold lace, made in 
the form of a lady's riding habit. As ſoon as all 
the officers of the regiment had kiſſed her hand, a 


ſalver of wine was brought in by one of the lords 
in waiting, and the Empreſs preſented a glaſs 


to each officer, who received it from her hands: 
and, after a low obeiſance, drank it off. A the 
concluſion of this ceremony, her Majeſty led the 
way, about one ofclock, into an adjoining apart- 
ment, in which a ſumptuous dinner was ſpread. 
She took her place in the middle of the table, and 


the officers were ranged on each lide,,. according to 
their 
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| their reſpective ranks. The Empreſs helped the 
foup'herſelf,, and paid the greateſt attention to her 
gueſts during the whole repaſt, which laſted about 
an hour, when her Majeſty roſe from the table 
and withdrew. 

On a ſubſequent, occaſion we attended another 
entertainment given by tie Empreſs to the knights 
of the order of St. Andrew. Her Majeſty had 
on a robe of green velvet, lined and faced with er- 
mine, and a diamond collar of the order. The 
dreſs of the knights was ſplendid, but exceedingly 
gaudy and inelegant. They wore a green vel- 
vet robe, lined with filver brocade, a coat alſo 
of ſilver brocade, waiſtcoat and breeches of 


gold ſtuff, red ſilk ſtockings, a hat a la Henry 


IV. ornamented with a plume- of feathers, and 
interſperſed with diamonds, As the order of St. 
Andrew is the moſt honourable in this country, 
it is confined to a few. perfons of the firſt rank 
and conſequence ; and there were only twelye of 
them at Peterſburgh, who fat down to dinner with. 


the Empreſs. Theſe were Prince Potemkin, 


Prince Orlof, Marſhal Galitzin, Counts Alexey, 
Orlof, Panin, Razomofski, Ivan, Tchernichef,. 
Voronzof, Alexander and Leon Nariſkin, Munic 


and Mr. de Betſkoi, The Empreſs before dinner, 


as on the former occaſion, preſented each knight 
with a glaſs of wine. At the table ſhe was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a chair ornamented with the arms 

of Ruſſia, and preſided with her uſual dignity and 
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condeſcenſion. The foreign minifters, and a 
ſptendid train of courtiers ſtood ſpectators of the 
entertainment; and many of them were vecakion- 
ally noticed by the Empreſs. 

The order of St. Andrew, or the Blue Rabel, 
the firſt ever known in this country, was inſtituted 
by Peter J. in the year 1698, ſoon after his return 
from his firſt expedition into foreign countries; 

Two or three times in the winter there are 
maſquerades at court, to which perſons of all 
ranks are admitted. At one of theſe entertain- 
ments, which we attended, about eight thouſand 


tickets were diſtributed; and, from the great con- 


courſe, I ſhould fuppoſe that number to have been 
actually preſent. A magnificent ſuit of twenty 


apartments were opened on this occaſion, all hand- 


ſomely illuminated. One of theſe apartments, 2 
large oblong room, the ſame in which the common 
balls at court are held, had a ſpace in the middle, en- 


1 cloſed with a low railing, appropriated to the nobi- 


lity who danced. A moſt elegant ſaloon, of an oval 


form, called the great hail of Apollo, nearly as big - 


as the rotunda at Ranelagh, but without any ſap- 
port in the middle, was allotted for the dances of 


the burghers, and other petſons, who bad not been 


preſented at court. The remaining rooms, in 
which tea and other refreſhments were ſerved, 
were filled with card-tables, and crouded with per- 
ſons continually paſſing and repaſſing. The com- 


pany either kept on their maſks, or took them off 


at 


(. 8x ) 


at their pleaſure. The nobles in general wore do- 
minos. The natives of inferior rank appeared in 
their own provincial clothes, embelliſhed, perhaps, 
with a few occaſional ornaments. An exhibition 
of the ſeveral dreſſes, actually uſed by the different 
inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire, afforded a greater 
variety of motley figures than the wildeſt fancy 
ever invented in the maſquerades of other coun- 
tries. Several merchants' wives were decked with 
large quantities of valuable pearls, many of which 
were ſplit in halves, for the purpoſe of making 
more ſhew. 

About ſeven, the Empreſs made her appearance 
at the head of a ſuperb guadrille, conſiſting of 
eight ladies, led by as many gentlemen. Her 
Majeſty, and the other ladies of this ſelect band, 
were molt ſumptuouſly apparelled in Greek ha- 
bits, and the gentlemen were accoutred in the Ro- 
man military garb, their helmets being richly 


ſtudded with diamonds. Among the 2 I par- 


ticularly diſtinguiſhed the Ducheſs of Courland, 
Princeſs Repnin, and Counteſs Bruce. Among 
the Gentlemen, Prince Potemkin, Marſhal Ra- 
zom6fski, and Count Ivan Tchernichef.. The 
Empreſs led the way, leaning upon. the arm of 
Marſhal Razomofski, and, paſſing in great ſtate 
through the ſeveral apartments, walked two. or 
three times round the hall of Apollo, and then, fa 
down to cards in one of the adjoining rooms. 

The company flocked thither in creuds without 
diſtinction, and arranged themſelves, as they could 
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find admittance, round the table, at a reſpeciful 
diſtance. The Empreſs withdrew, as uſual, be- 

fore eleven. 
3 A ſeparate edifice of brick, ſtuccoed white, call- 3 
F ed the Hermitage, communicates with the palace 
by means of a covered gallery. It takes its ap- 
p pellation from its being the ſcene of imperial re- 
if? ttirement, but bears no other reſemblance to an 
hermitage except in its name, the apartments be- 
ing extremely ſpacious, and decorated in a ſuperb 
ſtyle of regal magnificence. To this favourite 
ſpot the Empreſs uſually repairs for an hour or 
two every day; and on a Thurſday evening ſne | 
gives a private ball and ſupper to the principal 
perſons who form her court, foreign miniſters. 
and foreign noblemen being ſeldom invited. At 
this entertainment all ceremony is ſaid to be ba- 
niſhed, zs far as is conſiſtent with that reſpect 
which i is paid to a great ſovereign. The attend- 
ance of ſervants is excluded; while the ſupper and 
various refreſhments are Neiented on ſmall tables, 
which riſe through trap doors. Many directions 
for the regulation | of this ſelect ſociety are diſ- 5 
poſed in the various apartments. The meaning 
2 thoſe written in the Ruſſian tongue was ex- 
plained to me by a gentleman. of the company; 
aud Heir general tendency was to encourage free-. 
dom from etiquette, and to inculcate the moſt un 
reſtrained eaſe and behaviour. One written in 
the F rench language! 1 comprehended and retained, 
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« Aſſeyez vous ot vous voulez, et quand il vous 
ce plaira, ſans qu'on le repete mille fois “.“ 

This hermitage contains a numerous aſſem- 
blage of pictures, chiefly purchaſed by her preſent 
Majeſty. Its principal ornament was the cele- 
brated collection of Crozat, which deſcended by 
inheritance to the Baron de Thieres, upon whoſe 
death the Empreſs purchaſed it from his heirs.. 
The Houghton collection, the loſs of which every 
lover of the arts in England mutt ſincerely regret, . 
will form a moſt valuable acceſſion; 

A winter and ſummer garden, comprized with- 
in the ſcite of the building, are ſingular curioſities,, 
and ſuch as do not perhaps occur in any other 
palace in Europe. The ſummer garden, in the 
true Aſiatic ſtyle, occupies the whole level top of 
the edifice. At this ſeaſon of the year, it was ent 
tirely buried under the ſnow, which prevented 
our viewing it. The winter garden is entirely 
roofed," and ſurrounded with glals frames. It is 
an high and ſpacious hot-houſe, laid out in gravel. 
walks, ornamented with parterres of flowers, Jt 
orange trees, and other ſnrubs, and peopled wing 
ſeveral birds of ſundry. ſorts and various climates, | | | 
which flitted from tree to tree, The whole exhj»- 1 
bited a pleaſing effect, and was the more delight- = 


11 
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ful, as being contraſted with the nes and mn 


| ſeaſon of the year. 
The ordinary diſtribution e. of the Emprefe's 8 time - 
at en as far as I could collect from en- 


| quiries which I' had many opportunities of mak- 


ing, as it concerns ſo great a Princeſs, cannot be 
uncceptidl to the reader. 241 

Her Majeſty uſually riſes about . and i is en · 
. till eight or nine in public buſineſs with her 
ſecretary. At ten ſhe generally begins her toilet; 
and while her hair is dreſſing, the miniſters of 


ſtate, and her aids - du-œamp in waiting, pay their 


reſpects, and receive their orders. Being dreſſed 
about eleven, ſhe ſends for her grand- children, the 


young princes Alexander and Conſtantine, or viſits 
them in their own apartment. Before dinner ſhe 
receives a viſit from the Great Duke and Ducheſs; 
and ſits down to table rather before one. dhe has 
always company at dinner, uſually about nine per- 
ſons, conſiſting of the generals and lords in waiting, 
à lady of the bed- chamber, a maid of honour, and 
two or three of the Ruſſian nobility, whom ſhe 
invites. Their Imperial Highneſles dine with her 


three times in the week, on which days the party 
increaſed to eighteen perſons. 


The lord of the bed- chamber in waiting, Who 
always ſits oppoſite to the Empreſs, carves one 
diſh and preſents it to her; an attention which, 
after having once politely a accepted, the wards 
diſpenſes with. Her Majeſty is remarkably tem- 


perate, 


— 
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perate, and is s ſeldom at table more than an hour- 


From thence ſhe retires to her on apartment; 
and about three frequently repairs to her library 
in the Hermitage. At five ſhe goes to the theatre, 
or to a private concert, and when there is no court 
in the evening, has a private party at cards. She 
ſeldom ſups; generally retires at half paſt ten; 
and is uſually in bed before eleven. 


The Ruſſian nobility are diſtinguiſhed for their 
hoſpitality towards foreigners. We were no ſooner . 


preſented to a perſon of rank and fortune, than we 
were regarded in the light of domeſtic viſitants. 
Many of the nobility keep an open table, to which 
the firſt invitation was conſidered as a ſtanding 
paſſport of admiſſion. ' The only form neceſſary 


to be obſerved on this occaſion, was to make en- 


quiry in the morning if the maſter of the houſe 
dinedat home ; and, if he did, we, without farther 


ceremony, preſented: ourſelves at his table. The 


oftener we appeared at theſe hoſpitable boards, the 
more acceptable gueſts we were eſteemed; and 
we always ſeemed to confer, inſtead of receiving 
an obligation. | 

The tables were ſerved with great profuſion 
and taſte Though the Ruſſians have adopted the 
delicacies of French cookery, yet they neither af- 
fect to deſpiſe their natiye diſhes, nor ſqueamiſhly 
reject the ſolid joints which characteriſe our. re- 
paſts. The plaineſt, as well as the choiceſt viands, 


were collected from the moſt diſtant quarters. I 
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Have frequently ſeen, at the ſame time, ſterlet from 
the Volga; veal from Archangel; mutton from 
Aſtrachan; beef from che Ukraine; and phea- 
fants from Hungary and Bohemia. Their com- 
mon wines are chiefly claret, burgundy, and 


ehampaigne; and I never taſted Engliſh beer and 
porter in greater perfection and abundance. Be- 


fore dinner, even in the houſes of perſons of the 


firſt diſtinction, a ſmall table is ſpread in a corner 


of the drawing · room, covered with plates of caviare, 


dried and pickled herrings, ſmoaked ham or tongue, 
bread, butter, and cheeſe, together with bottles of 


different ligueurs; and few of the company of 


either ſex. omitted a prelude of this kind to the 
main entertainment. This- practice has induced 
many travellers to relate, that the Ruſſians ſwallow 
bowls of brandy: before dinner. What are the 


uſages of the vulgar in this particular, I cannot 


determine; but among the nobility I never ob- 
ſerved the leaſt violation of the moſt extreme ſo- 
bricty. And this cuſtom of. taking liqueur before 
dinner, conſidering the extreme ſmallneſs of the 
glaſſes uſed on this occaſion, is a very innocent re- 
freſhment, and will not convey the fainteſt idea 


of exceſs. Indeed, the Ruſſians in no other wiſe 


differ from the French in this inſtance, than that 


they taſte a glaſs of ligueur before their repaſt, 


while the latter defer it till after dinner. The 
uſual hour of dining is at three. Their entertain- 


ments are moſtly regulated according to the French 
ceremonial, 
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ceremonial, the wine being circulated! during 


meals; and the "diſhes are no ſooner: removed, 
than the company retire from table into another 
room, and are immediately ſerved with. coffee. 
Nor do the gentlemen, as in England, continue: 
wedded to the bottle, while the ladies withdraw i into 
a ſeparate apartment.. 

Several of. the nobility alſo receive- company. 
every evening in the moſt. eaſy manner. The 
parties uſually met about. ſeven. Some ſat down: 


to whiſt, macao, loo, and other games. Some 


eonverſed, and others danced, Amid the refreſh-- 
ments, tea was handed round no leſs frequently than 
in England. At ten, ſupper was brought in; and: 
the party generally broke up between eleven and: 
twelve. It is no exaggeration to ſay, that, during 
our continuance in this city, not one evening paſſed 

but we had it in our power to attend an aſſembly. 

of this ſort; and if we had always frequented the 
ſame, we ſhould always have found the greateſt- 


cordiality of reception. From theſe circumſtances: 


there is perhaps no metropolis in Europe, except- 
ing Vienna, which is rendered more agreeable to 
foreigners than Peterſburgh, | 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY, _ pv 


Pace. EUGENE, the n * 
being about to take leave of the Emperor, pre- 


vious to his ſetting off for his camp at Futatch, in 
| a May 


— 
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May 1717, was told by the Monarch, “ that he 


« was reſolved to put a generaliſſimo over him, 
« whom he muſt obey.” The prince was greatly 
ſurpriſed at this unexpected intelligence; and, 


after the firſt emotions were over, ventured to aſk 


the name of the perſon. On which his Imperial 
Majeſty gave him a crucifix, with this inſcription, 


JESUS CHRISTUS GENERALISSIMUS, 
ſet with diamonds. 


Prince Eugene received his ſuperior officer with 


great marks of reſpect and gratitude, telling the 
Emperor, that during the campaign, he would 
make free to place him in his camp-chapel. 


BON MOT OF MR. WHISTON. 


Tim Rev. Mr. Whiſton, fo well known in the 


literary world for his writings, being one day i in 
difcourſe' with the late Lord Chief Juftice King, 
who was brought up at Exeter a rigid diſſenter, a 


_ debate aroſe about ſigning articles, which men do 


not believe, for-the fake of preferment, which the 


Chief Juſtice openly juſtified ; & becauſe,” faid he, 


« we muſt not loſe our uſefulneſs for ſcruples.”? 

Mr. Whiſton, who was quite of an oppoſite opi- 
nion, aſked his Lordſhip, « if in their courts they 
«allowed of fuch prevarication?” He anſwered, 
« they did not..“ Then,” ſaid Mr. Whiſton,” 

“ ſuppoſe God Almighty ſhould be as juſt i in the 
« next world as my Lord Chief r is in this; 3 


« where are we then? 
? | ANECDOT! E 
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ANECDOTE OF A REMARKABLE 8vIcmE 


WHICH HAPPENED A TT chrpes A FEW 
" YEARS AGO. 3 


A YOUNG man, well known in that city, 
handſome, well-made, of an amiable diſpoſition and 
very accompliſhed, fell in love with a young wo- 
man, whoſe parents refuſed their conſent” to pers 
propoſals of marriage. ; / 

The lover, in an agonizing fit, broke a blood 


veſſel. The ſurgeon declared there was no remedy 


to ſtop the bleeding. His miſtreſs found'the means 
of getting an interview with her lover, and pre- 
ſented him with a brace of piſtols and two poign- 
ards, 'that in caſe the former ſhould fail, the latter 
might certainly diſpatch them. 

They embraced each other tenderly, for the laſt | 
time. The triggers of both the piſtols were faſt- 


cened to roſe- coloured ribands. The lover took 


hold of the riband of that piſtol which was deſign- 


- ed to diſpatch his miſtreſs - and ſhe held that de- 


ſigned for her lover. At a ſignal agreed upon, 


hey both fired at the ſame CT ane both Gm 
y fell down dead. 


C ? 


- - ANECDOTE OF DR. SWIFT. - 


Tur natural acrimony of Swift's temper was 
increaſed by repeated diſappointments. This gave 
a ſplenetic 
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a fplenetic tipQure- to his writings 3 and amidſt 
the duties of. private and domeſtic life, it too fre- 
| quently appeared to. ſhade the luſtre. of his more 
eminent virtues. A preſentiment which he had. 
long; entertained of: that wretchedneſs, which 
would inevitably overtake him towards the cloſe 
of life, by the failure of his intellects, clouded his 
mind with the moſt melancholy ns, and tinged 
every object around him. 
One time, in a journey from Drogheda to Na- 
van, the Dean, road before the company, made a 
E ſudden. ſtap, diſmounted his horſe, fell on his 
= knees, lifted up his hands and prayed.in the moſt 
'q devout. manner. When his friends came up, be 
| '  defiredand inſiſted on. their alichting, which they 
did, and aſxed him the meaning. © Gentlemen, 
| | ſhid he, pray join your hearts in fervent prayers 
ich mine, that 1. may never be like this oak 
© * 6. tree, which is decayed and withered at top, whillk 
I eee eee ene 
| 


3 ; 


| 0 
| | | ANECDOTE or THE DUKE or HAMILTON, 
1 t WITH REGARD TO KISSING TRE PQPE's 
| : TOOE.. 
f 
| 


RELATED: BY DR. MOORE, 


By the influence of example, and the pomp 
il which ſurrounds the idol, I have, for ſome time 
1 ghuaſt, been. i in En of being ſeduced into ido- 
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latry ; and lately I have actually bowed the knee 
to Baal, from 'mere wantonneſs. We are told, 
that to draw near to that Being, who ought to 
be the only object of worſhip, with our lips, 
while our hearts are far from him, is a mockery. 
Such daring and abſurd hypocriſy I ſhall always 
avoid. But to have drawn near to him, who ought 
not to be an object of worſhip, with the lips only, 
while the heart continued at a diſtance, I hope 
will be conſidered as no more than a venial tranſ- , 
greſſion. In ſhort, I truſt, that it will not de 
looked on as a mortal fin in Proteſtants to have 
kiſſed the Pope's toe. If it ſhou!d, ſome of your 
friends are in a deplorable way, as you ſhall hear. 
It is uſual for ſtrangers to be preſented to his Ho- 
— before they leave Rome. The D — of 


the Vatican together, upon that important buſt- 
neſs. Your young acquaintance Jack, who, hav- 
ing now got a commiſſion in the army, conſiders 
himſelf no longer as a boy, deſired to accompany. 
us. We went under the auſpices of a certain ec- 


cleſiaſtic, who uſually _ the Engliſh on ſuch 
occaſions. | 


„Mr. K. and myſelf, have all been at | 


He very naturally concluded, that it would be © 


moſt agreeable to us to have the circumſtance of 
kiffing the flipper diſpenſed with. Having had 
ſome converſation, therefore, with his Holineſs, 
in his own apartment, while we remained in. 
another room, previous to our introduction, he af- 
| terwards. 


"TW ſj. 
terwards returned, and informed us, that the Pontiff, 
indulgent to the prejudices of the Britiſh nation, 
did not inſiſt on that part of the ceremonial, and 


therefore a very low bow, on our being preſented, 
was all that would be required of us. 
A bow!“ cried the D-— of H=m———; 
& I ſhould not have given myſelf any trouble 
about the matter, had I ſuſpected that all was 
« to end in a bow. I look on kiſſing the toe 
« as the only amuſing circumſtance of the whole. 
«6 If that is to be omitted, I will not be intro- 
« duced at all. For if the moſt ludicrous part is 
„ left out, who would wait for the reſt of a 
& farce?” 
Tahhis was a thunderſtroke to our negociator, who 
expeRtcy thanks, at leaft, for the honourable terms 
he had obtained; but who, on the contrary, found 
himſelf in the ſame diſagreeable predicament with 
other negociators, who have met with abuſe and 
_ Feproach from their countrymen, on account of 
treaties for which * expected univerſal w_ 
plauſe. 0 e. 
The D—— * H——— knew anion of the | 
treaty which our introducer had juſt concluded, 
: otherwiſe he would certainly have prevented the 
negociation. As I perceived, however, that our 
ambaſſador was mortified with the thoughts, that 
all his labour ſhould prove abortive, I ſaid, that 
although he had prevailed with his Holineſs to 
wave that part of the ceremonial, which his Grace 
thought 
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thought ſo entertaining, yet it would unqueſtion- 


ably be ſtill more agreeable to him that the whole 
ſhould be performed to its utmoſt extent. This 
new arrangement, therefore, needed not be an ob- 
ſtruction to our being preſented. 

The countenance of our conductor brightened 


up at this propoſal. He immediately uſhered us 


into the preſence of the ſupreme Pontiff. We 
all bowed to the ground. The ſuppleſt of the 
company had the happineſs to touch the ſacred 
flipper with their lips, and the leaſt agile were 


within a few inches of that honour. As this was 


more than had been bargained for, his Holineſs 
| ſeemed agreeably ſurpriſed, raiſed the D — with 
a ſmiling countenance, and converſed with him 
in an obliging manner, aſking the common queſ- 


tions, How long he had been in Italy? Whether 


he found Rome agreeable ? When he mtended to 
ſet out for Naples ?—He faid fomething of the 


fame kind to each of the company and, after 
about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, we 
took our leave. "* 
Next day his Holineſs ſent his compliments to 
the D, with a preſent of two medals, one of 
gold, and the other of ſilver; on both of which 


the head of the TRE. is very accurately en- 
graved, 
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-AKECDOTPs or HIS LATE PRUSSIAN MA. 
JESTY's ADMIRABLE PENETRATION, 


I. Doxzs d the courſe of the war when the 
King was in Sileſia, the valet-de-chambre, - in 
whom he placed the greateſt confidence, was en- 
gaged, probably by a great reward, to poiſon him. 


Tue King, who was a phyſiognomiſt, perceiving | 


dne day that the valet trembled as he brought him 
his chocolate, looked ſtedfaſtly at him, and faid, 
<« I know that you have been bribed.to poiſon 
me.. The man denied the fact; but the choco- 


late being given to a dog, killed him in two hours. 


The King was maſter enough of himſelf to check 
his reſentment, and having obliged the unfaithful 


ſervant to diſcover to him the perſon who had ſe- 


duced him, and the means which he had employed, 
he ſent the valet to Spandau, from whence he was 


| ſet free a few years ago. 


II. A Silefian nobleman, in whom the King 
had placed a certain degree of confidence, formed 
the deſign of delivering him up to the Auſtrians, 


3 certain day and hour agreed upon with their 
General; and the deſign was to be executed when 


the King went out to reconnoitre, eſcorted only 
by a few hunters, as was generally the caſe, The 
Baron's accomplice was the curate of the village 
where the King lodged, who informed the Auſ- 


trian poſts of what paſſed, One day, when the 
King 
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King had rode out to reconnoitre, a, hunter be- 
longing to the Baron threw himſelf at his feet, and 
gave him a letter, which he had been ordered to 
carry to the curate, ſaying, © Sire, 1 believe this 
< ettet contains ſomething of conſequence to your 
4 Majeſty,” The King perceiving in the letter 
eyident marks of the treaſonable plot, and having 
learned on examination, that there was really an 


ambuſcade in a place where he was to paſs, ſent 


a detachment of cavalry to ſeize upon the Baron. 
As the officer, who commanded the detachment, 


knew, nothing of the reaſons of this arreſt, .and 


the artful Baron appeared to receive the King's or- 
der with tranquillity and good hamour, and acted 
his part with dexterity and: caſe, the officer al- 


lowed his priſoner to retire for a moment to another 
apartment, which facilitated his eſcape, as there 


was a window open, and a horſe ready to receive 


him. When the officer, on his return without 


the priſoner, acquainted the King with the ll 


ſucceſs of his commiſſion, the latter did ne more 


than ſay to him coldly : «© Return to your corps 
« you're a clumſy fellow I Il employ you np 


<« more on ſuch an occaſion.” 


. 


ANECDOTE RELATING To THE PRIVATE LIF E 
OF THE LATE KING O PRUSSIA. 


F; REDERIC III. one of the oreateſt men chat 
ever filled a throne, governed without mini- 
ſters ; 
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ſters ; for thoſe who, under him, bore that name, 
did no more than copy and diſpatch his orders. 


Every object of military and political government; 
every thing that related to finances, legiſlation, and 


commerce, was ſubject to his ſole direction and 


impulſe. As he was a great captain, a ſtateſman, 
2 philoſopher, 2 poet, and author, he poſſeſſed all 
the qualitics thatlead to honour and- power. Bold 
in his plans; which Always ſucceeded,” becauſe they 


were formed with wiſdom, and executed with 
derte —ſuperior i in the open field, —admirable 


in the choice of his poſts and his order of battle 


rapid and accurate in his judgment, -vallant even 
to exceſs, —adored by his ſoldiers, - dreaded by his 


offieers, and ſure of the diſcipline and regularit) 
of his troops ;— he availed himſelf of the celerity 


of their manceuvres, to venture upon ſudden and 
unexpected movements. 


It muſt, at the ſame time; be ntknowleged 0 thick | 


this prince was neither famous for conducting 
ſieges, nor for defending fortifications. The branch 
of the art of war, called offenſive, was that in which 


he truly excelled, It was analpgous to his charac- 
ter and genius. 


Though cautious | in forming | his plans, he was 
almoſt raſh in the execution. His great object 
and paſſion was to cruſh oppoſition at one ſtroke. 
He was too ſanguine i in reaping the CEE of «. 
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When repulſed, he repaired his loſs with an 
amazing celerity ; for all his meaſures were the 


effects of a plan laid beforehand, to provide for all 


contingencies. . 

Frederick ſpoke all the 3 languages with 
elegance and grace. He was learned in almoſt 
all the ſciences. He was free from all prejudice, 
— appreciated a man by what he was, and not by 
what he believed, —believing himſelf little or no- 
thing. 

Magnificent on certain occaſions, parſimonious 
ſrom principle, he rewarded nobly, but rarely; and 
had the happy art of ſecuring the zeal and attach- 
ment of thoſe whoſe ſervices he ſtood in need of, 


not ſo much by laviſhing favours upon them, as 


by keeping them in the expectation of a recom- 
pence. | 


His perſon was not graceful, though there was 


ſomething majeſtic in bis air. His conſtitution 
was ſtrong ; and from his earlieſt youth he had 
been ecu to hard labour, both of body and 
mind. Though ſhort-ſighted, his eyes were full 
of vivacity and fire. His dreſs was plain. He 
always wore his uniform, which was often old and 
dirty, When he was on horſe-back, he had a mar- 
tial look ; and it was eaſy, Even through the ne- 
gligence of his apparel, to diſtinguiſh the warrior. 
lis private life was remarkable for its unifor- 
mity. He roſe always at four in the ſummer, and 
5 five in winter. He was dreſſed in two migutce, 


Wt He 
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| He always ſlept without a night-cap, and neither 
it uſed a night-gown nor flippers. As ſoon as he 
i was dreſſed, the adjutant of the firſt battalion of 

guards brought him a written liſt of all the per- 
ſons that were arrived at, or had ſet out from, 
| * _ Potſdam, and of every thing that had paſſed in 
| the garriſon ; after which the Monarch ſhut him- 
| ſelf up in hjs cabinet, and applied to buſineſs alone, 
| till ſeven, when he paſſed into another apart- 

1 ment. Here he found his chocolate ready, and 

3 all the letters that had been addreſſed to him, 
the day before, from Berlin, Potſdam, and his 
i | interior dominions. The foreign letters and dif- 
patches were arranged apart on another table. 
1 He read them all, — wrote hints or notes on the 
| margin of thoſe that were to be anſwered by his 
Secretaries,—carried with him ſuch as he deſigned 
to anſwer himſelf,—and returned to his cabinet, 
where he did huſineſs with a particular Secretary 
till nine o'clock, He then received the accounts 
and diſpatches of his three Secretaries, and read 
and ſigned the letters they had drawn up. 

At ten o'clock, the Generals that were about his 2 
perſon, were called ſueceſſively into his cabinet, 
where he talked with them politics, tactics, &c. and 
received thoſe to whom an audience had been pre- 


_ viouſly granted, 
At eleven, he rode out -on horſe-back to take 


2 the air; and three days of the week he went, at 


that hour, to the parade: he reviewed the troops, 
made 
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made them go through their exereiia and . 
the neceſſary manceuvres, 

When the king did not exerciſe his troops, he 
went on horſe-back, or on foot, through the ſtreets 
of Potſdam, accompanied by a ſingle page and an 
adjutant —ie viſited the buildings that were car- 
rying on by his order; —he returned afterwards to 
Sans-ſouci, where he found his generals, and thoſe 
whom he had invited to table, —he . walked with 
them, till one o'clock, in the garden, when the 
weather was good; and in the great gallery, 
when it rained. 

'The dinner conſiſted of eight difhes (the ſoup 
and bouilli not included) which were brought iu 
one by one. 

It was generally the King who carved, and 
ſerved the company. Of the eight diſhes, four 
were dreſſed in the French manner, two in the 
Italian, and two particularly to the King's taſte, 
They were all ſucculent and nice; and no won- 


der, for each diſh was dreſſed by a ſeparate cook, 


who had his kitchen apart. Hence the King's 


table, though not magnificent, was very mache 
ſive. 

The deſert conſiſted chiefly of ſweet-meats and 
fruit; which latter article was provided with pe- 
culiar care, as the fruit of all countries, and all 
ſeaſous, appeared at the King's table; and the 
royal gardens eontributed richly to this part of the 
repaſ, 
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His Majeſty dined plentifully, and made the 
pleaſure laſt a good while. He drank at table a 
bottle of Burgundy, and ſome glaſles of champaign. 
He ſat at table until half an hour after three; and 
during the deſert, he converſed and joked with his 
generals. 

None were admitted to the king s table but 
generals, colonels, and ſome perſons whom his 
Majeſty liked particularly. Strangers were neyer 
admitted, except on court days, which happened 
rarely; and never at Sans - ſouci, which was the 


King's ordinary reſidence. 


After dinner, he withdrew into a cabinet, where 
coffte was ferved, and where he found the perſons 
who came thither by ſpecial orders ; without which, 
no mortal, not even his own miniſters, approached 
At five o'clock he diſmiſſed all the company, 
and retired into a cabinet, where his priyy coun- 
ſellors brought his Majeſty their anſwers to letters 
and diſpatches, which he read and ſigned. The 
anſwers were ſent off at ſix o'clock, and all was 
tranſacted with ſuch order and expedition, that 
the perſon who wrote to the - King, and put his 
letter into the proper office, was ſure to have an 
anſxer in four and twenty hours. 

At fix, all buſineſs was finiſned; and his Ma- 
jeſty ſoftened with muſic the cares of the empire, 
till ſeven. In ſummer, he walked with the gene- 
rals till eight, and then bid them a good night. 

The 
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Tae King neither played nor hunted. His 
hours, after the concert in winter, were employed 
in hearing the new productions of literature read 
to him :—he even ſometimes took the book out of 


— 


the hand of his reader, and read aloud for half an 


hour. 

After this, he retired to his bed- chamber, where 
ene of his cooks (for he had no maſter of his 
houſehold, nor ſteward at Sans-ſouci) brought him 
the bill of fare for the next day, with the price of 


each diſh, nay even of its ingredients, marked on 


the margin. 


The King altered what he diſſiked; ordered 


ſomething elſe inſtead of the rejected diſh, exclaim- 


ed againſt the roguery of his cooks, and always 
concluded by paying the account as it food, _ 
He behaved in the ſame way with all the ac- 


counts relative to his houſhold, ſtables, kitchen, 


liveries, &c. which were preſented to him, and 
eleared monthly. When he ſaw them ſwelled 


beyond meaſure, he ſcolded like a fury, and 13 
like a prince. 


Atſter all thefe domeſtic affairs were fniſhed, he 


went to bed, and joked a little with Quintus Ici- 
hus, who talked him to ſleep, 

The King had never any of the great officers 
of the crown about his perſon, nor even his cham- 
berlain. Two pages, two horſemen of the corps 
called chaſſeurs de cheve!, four of the light hunters, 
[petits chaſſeurs), four footmen, and two chamber 
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$$ 
huſſarzs, compoſed his whole houſhold. When he 
rode out, he had with him only a page, a hunter, 
and a groom, with a led horſe. He had neither 


coach nor carriage at Sans- ſouci. He went always 
on horſe - back, except in long journies. 


| » — — . — ͤ—-õ 
| | A VERY CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


[ | Tur Princeſs of Pruſſia, having ordered fome 
| rich ſilks from Lyons, which pay a high duty at 
78 Stetin, the place of her reſidence, the cuſtomhouſe 
Will! - officer rudely arreſted them until the duties ſhould 
be paid. The Princeſs, incenſed, let him know 
= that ſhe would ſatisfy his demands, and deſired that 
1H he would come himſelf with the filks for that pur- 
poſe. On his entrance into the apartments of the 
Princeſs, ſhe flew at him, ſeiged the merchandize, 
1'F gave the officer two or three cuffs in the face, 
78 and turned him out of doors. The proud and 
78 mortiſied exciſeman, i in a violent fit of reſentment, 
drew up a memorial, in which he complained 
bitterly of the diſhonourable treatment he had 
met with in the exerciſe of his office. The King, 
having read the memorial, anſwered it as fol- 
lows : | | 
The Jols of the duties belongs to my account. 
© The ſilks are to remain in the poſſeſſion of the 
= « Princeſs.—The cuffs with him that received. 
| 3 2 them, —As to the ſuppoſed diſhonour, I cancel 
If | «jt 
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et it at the requeſt of the complainant :—but it is 
cc of itſelf null ;for the white hand of a fair lady 


ec cannot poſſibly diſhonour the face of a cuſtom- 


ec houſe officer.” | 
(Signed) FREDERICK, 
Berlin, Nov. 30, 1778. 


"Y 


A MEDICAL ANECDOTE. 


A GENTLEMAN of narrow circumſtanees, 
whoſe health was on the decline, finding that an 


ingenious phyſician occaſionally dropped into a 


coftee-houſe that he frequented, not very remote 


from Lincoln's-Inn, always placed himſelf vis-a-vis 


the doctor, in the ſame box, and made many indi- 


rect efforts to withdraw the doctor's attention from 
the newſpaper to examine the index of his con- 


ſtitution. He at laſt ventured a bold puſh at once, 
in the following terms: Doctor, ſaid he, 


te have, for a long time, been very far from being 
« well, and as I belong to an office, where 1 am 
&« obliged to attend every day, the complaints I 
«© have prove very troubleſome to me, and I ſhould 
« be glad to remove them.” — The doctor laid 
down his paper, and regarded his patient with a 
ſteady eye, while he proceeded: I have but little 


« appetite, and digeſt what I eat very poorly ; — 


« I have a ſtrange ſwimming in my head, &c.“ 
In ſhort, after giving the doctor a full quarter of 
F 4 "*, 
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an hour's detail of all his ſymptoms, he concluded 
the ſtate of his cafe with a direct queſtion : Pray, 
1 © doctor, what ſhall I take?” The doctor, in the 
act of reſuming his newſpaper, gave him the fol+ 
lowing laconic preſcription ;—* Take; why, take 
| | « advice!” | 


— CTm——_—_—__ 


| 2 ANECDOTES OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH, CON. 
GREVE, BISHOP LATIMER, AND OTHERS, 
| — Tonacco v firſt brought into repute in 
| England by Sir Walter Raleigh. By the caution | 
| he took of ſinoaking it privately, he did not intend 
| it ſhould be copied, But fitting one day, in deep 
Meditation, with a pipe in his mouth, he inadvert- 
ently called to his man to bring him a tankard of 
ſmall beer. The fellow coming into the room, 
threw all the liquor into his maſter's face, and run- 
ning down ſtairs, bawled out, „Fire! Help! Sir 
„Walter has ſtudied till his head is on fire, and 
« the ſmoak burſts out at his mouth and noſe !” 
II. When Congrieve was aſked by a court-lady, 
why, in his comedies, he made fo free with the ſex, T 
4 Beeauſe,” ſaid the bard, 41 draw my characters 
-« from Nature.” 
q II. Dr. Hugh Latimer, one of the primitive 
| reformers, was raifed to the biſhoprick of Wor- 


ceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. It was the 


| c.uſtom or thoſe times for each of the biſhops to 
| * make 
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make preſents to the King of a purſe of gold, on 
New-year's-day- Biſhop Latimer went with the 
reſt of his brethren- to make the uſual offering ; 
but, inſtead of a purſe of gold, he preſented the 
King with a new teſtament, in which was a leaf 
doubled down to this paſſage. « Whoremongers 
« and/adulterers God will judge.“ 3/7 $18) 
IV. Two perſons of Naples having neglected 
to ſend for their portraits, which had been painted 
by Lucas Giordano, this artiſt reſolved to expoſe 
them to the public, with this inſcription : I am 
« here through want of money.“ By this ſcheme 
he ſoon got his. money 
V. In England, as the titles of nobility are li- 
mited, and cannot be uſurped by fictitious cha- 
racters without detection, they confer a degree of 
confideratign upon the poſſeſſor, far ſuperior to 
what is obferved in foreign countries, where they 


are abundant to an extreme, and where every - 


needy, adventurer can aſſume them. A German 
Baron, in deriſion, once obſerved to a French 
Marquis, that the title of Marquis was very com- 
mon in France. „I, added he, laughing, * have 
+ « a; Marquis in my kitchen.“ - And I,“ re- 
torted the Frenchman, who felt himſelf inſulted; 
“% have a German Baron in my ftable.” This 
repartee was particularly happy: it being well 
known that German grooms are as common gut 
of their own country, as are French cooks, It 
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affords a juſt leſſon too, againſt. the folly as wel * 


rudeneſs of all national reflections. 

VI. Pigalle, the celebrated artiſt, who had laid 
by twelve louis d'ors for his journey from Lyons 
to Paris, ſeeing one day a man, who was walking 
with viſible marks of deep-feltſorrow in his coun- 
tenance, boldly accoſted him, and aſked him, if he 
could any way relieve him.—<. Ah, Sir! exclaim- 
ed the ſtranger, © for want of ten louis, I muſt be 
& dragged this evening to a dungeon, and be ſepa- 
ct rated from a tender wife and numerous family,” 

Is that all?” replied the humane artiſt; 
7M Come along with me; I have twelve of them 
«Kin my unk, and they are all at your ſervice.“ 
A friend, who met him by chance next day, aſked 
him whether he had relieved the diſtreſſes of a 
poor man, as was publickly reported at Lyons. 
« Ah, mon ami ? ſaid Pigalle, what a delicious 
« ſupper did I make laſt night, upon bread and 
ce cheeſe, with a family who bleſſed me at every 


« mouthful they ate, which was moiſtened with ' 


« the tears of gratitude.” 

VII. Mr. Godea uſed to ſay, —“ that the pa- 
c radiſe of an author was to compoſe ;—his pur- 
« gatory, to read over and poliſh his compoſitions; 
tt and his hell, to correct the printer's proofs.” 

VIII. The Princeſs Margaret of Savoy, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
gundy, who governed the Low Countries for ſome 
, during the reign of her nephew, Charles the 

| Eifth, 
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Fifth, was not only the protectreſs of learning in 
her time, but diſtinguiſhed by the elegance of her 
own genius. In her tender years ſhe was be- 
trotked to Charles VIII. King of France; but 
that Prince having forſaken her for Anne of Bre- 
tagne, ſhe was next betrothed to the Prince of 
Spain. In her voyage from the Low Countries 
to Spain, a ſudden tempeſt ariſing, the ſhip in 
which ſhe failed was in danger of being wrecked. 
In that moment of terror and danger the Princeſs 
compoſed the following Epitaph for herſelf, in the 
old French of that time :;— 


6 Cy giſt Margot, Ia gente demoiſelle, 
© Qreut deux maris, et ſi mourut pucelle. 


4 Under this tomb is high- born Marg' ret laid, 
„% Who had two huſbands, and yet died amaid,” 


. 
1 - 
- 


ANECDOTE OF A CELEBRATED BEAUTY ; 
WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A GREAT 
CURIOSITY IN A SICILLAN- CONVENT. 


RELATED BY MR. BRYDONE., 


Ar Bologna they ſhewed us the ſkeleton of 2 
celebrated beauty, who died at a period of life 


when ſhe was ſtill the object of univerſal admi- 


ration. By way of making an atonement for her 
own vanity, ſhe bequeathed herſelf as a monu- 
ment to curb the vanity of others. Recollect- 

5 F 6 ing 


of their death. 


(18 ) 
ing en her death-bed, the great adulation that had 
been paid to her charms, and the fatal change they 
were ſoon to undergo, ſhe ordered that her body 


| ſhould be diſſected, and her bones hung up for 
the inſpection of all young maidens who are in- 


clined to be vain of their beauty. 
Our late viſit to the famous convent of Capu- 
chins, about a mile without the city of Palermo, 


brought this anecdote to my remembrance, It 


contains nothing very remarkable but the burial- 
place, which indeed is a great curioſity. This is 
a vaſt ſubterraneous apartment, divided into large 
commodious galleries, the walls on each fide of 
which are hollowed into a variety of niches, as if 


Antended for a great collection of ſtatues. Theſe 


niches, inſtead of ſtatues, are all filled with dead 
bodies, ſet upright upon their legs, and fixed by 
the back to the inſide of the nich. Their num- 
ber is about three hundred. They are all dreſſed 
in the clothes they uſually wore, and form a moſt 
reſpectable and venerable aſſembly. The ſkin and 
muſeles, by a certain preparation become as dry 


and hard as a piece of ſtock-fiſh ; and although 


many of them have been here upwards of 250 
years, yet none are reduced to\ ſkeletons. The 
muſcles, indeed, in ſome appear to be a good deal 


more ſurunł than in others; probably becauſe theſe 


perſons had been more extenuated at the time 


7 Here 
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Here the people of Palermo pay daily viſits to 
their deceaſed friends, and recall with pleaſure and 


regret tlie ſeenes of their paſt life. Here they 
familiariſe themſelves with their future ſtate; and 
chuſe the company they would wiſh to keep in the 
other world. It is a common thing to make choice 
of their nich, and to try if there body fits it, that 


no alterations may be neceſſary after they are dead; 
and ſometimes, by way of a voluntary penance, 
they accuſtom themſelves to ſtand for hours-in- 
theſe niches. 


The bodies of the princes and firſt nobility are 


lodged in handſome cheſts or trunks, ſome of them 


richly adorned. Theſe are not in the ſhape: of 


coffins, but all of one width, and about a- foot 


and a half, or two feet deep. The keys are kept 
by the neareſt relations of the family, who ſome- 
times come and drop a tear over their departed 


friends. : 
I am not ſure if this is not a better method of 


diſpoſing of the dead than ours. Theſe viſits muſt” 
prove admirable leſſons of humility; and I aſſure 
you they are not ſuch objects of terror as you 
. would imagine. They are ſaid, even for ages 


after death, to retain a ſtrong likeneſs to what they 
were when alive; ſo that as ſoon as you have Cone 
quered the firſt feelings excited. by. theſe vene- 
rable figures, you only conſider this as a vaſt gal- 
lery of original portraits, drawn after the life, by 


the ML and moſt unprejudiced hand, It muſt 


be 
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be owned that the colours are rather faded; and 


the pencil does not appear to have been the moſt 


flattering in the world. But no matter, it is the 
pencil of truth, and not of a mercenary, ho only 
wants to pleaſe. 

We were alleging too, that it might be made of 


very conſiderable utility to ſociety; and that theſe 


dumb orators could give the moſt pathetic lectures 
upon pride and vanity, Whenever a fellow began 
to ſtrut, or affect the haughty ſupercilious air, he 
ſhould be ſent to converſe with his friends in the 
gallery; and if their arguments did not bring him 
to a proper way of thinking, I would give him 


up as incorrigible. 


If the lady above mentioned had been preſerved 


in this moral gallery, the leſſon would have been 


ſtronger ; for thoſe very features that had raiſed 
her vanity would {till have remained, only diveſted 


of all their power, and diſarmed of every charm. 


Some of the capuchins ſleep in theſe galleries 
every night, and pretend to have many wonderful 


viſions and revelations ; but the truth is, that very 


few people believe them. 


———————— . —— 


.. © ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON, 
£ F 
RELATED BY MRS. PIOZZI, 


. Ds. JOHNSON. did not much delight in 
that kind of converſation which conſiſts in telling 
PS ſtories, 


(my ) 


ſtorles. He was, however, no enemy to that 


ſort of talk from the famous Mr. Foote, whoſe 
happineſs of manner in relating was ſuch, he 
ſaid, . © as ſubdued arrogance and rouſed ſtupidity : 
« His ſtories were truly like thoſe of Biron in 
& Love's Labour Loſt, fo very attraQive, 


«© That aged ears olay'd truant with his tales, 
6 And younger hearers were quite raviſh'd ; 
«& So ſweet and voluble was his diſcourſe. 


II. Speaking of light inſults from newſpaper 
abuſe. “ They ſting one,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon ; 


cc but as a fly ſtings a horſe; and the eagle will 


« not catch flies.” He once told me, however, 
that Cummyns, the famous Quaker, whoſe friend- 

ſhip he valued very highly, fell a ſacrifice to their 
Inſults, having declared on his death-bed to Dr. 
Johnſon, that the pain of an anonymous letter, 
written in ſome of the common prints of the day, 


faſtened on his heart, and threw him into a ſlow 


fever, of which he died. 

III. The Doctor, as he was a very talking 
man himſelf, had an idea that nothing promoted 
; happineſs ſo much as converſation, A friend's 
erudition was commended one day as equally deep 


and ſtrong. © He will not talk, Sir, was the 


reply, “ ſo his learning does no good; and his 
„ wit, if he has it, gives us no pleaſure, Out of 
« all his boaſted ſtores, I never heard him force 


« but one word, and that word was Richard.” 


With 
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With a contempt not inferior, he received the 
_ Praiſes of a pretty lady's face and behaviour: 
She ſays nothing, Sir,“ anſwered Johnſon: 
« a talking black- a- moor were better than a white 
« creature who adds nothing to life; and by fitting 
« down before one thus deſperately ſilent, takes 
% away the confidence one ſhould have in the 
(company of her chair, if ſhe were once out of 


: cc it. I, 


No one was, however, leſs willing to degin any 
diſeourſe than himſelf. His friend, Mr. Thomas 
Tyers, faid, he was like the ghoſts, who never 
ſpeak: till they are ſpoken to; and he liked the ex- 
preſſion ſo well, that he often repeated it. He 
had indeed no neceſſiiy to lead the ſtream of chat 
to a favourite channel, that his fulneſs on the ſub- 
ject might be ſhewn more clearly. He uſually 
leſt the choice to others. Whatever was the to- 
pic, his information beſt enlightened, his argu- 
ment ſtrengthened, and his wit made it ever re- 
membered. Of him it might have been ſaid, as 
he oſten delighted to ſay of Edmuid Burke, 
4 That you could not ſtand five minutes with 
that man beneath a ſhed while it rained, but 
« you muſt be convinced you had been ſtanding 
« with the greateſt man you had ever ſeen.” 
IV. I ſhould as much have expected injuſtice 
from Socrates, or impiety from Paſchal, as the 
ſlighteſt deviation from truth and goodneſs in any 


banlaclion one might be engaged in with Samuel 
| | Johnſon. 
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Johnſon His attention to veracity was without 
equal or example ;. and when] mentioned Clariſſa 


as a perfect character; On the contrary,” faid © 


he, © you may obſerve there is always fomething 


« which ſhe prefers to truth.” Fielding's Ame- 


Ha, in his opinion, was the moft pleaſing heroine 
of all the romances. 


V. The general and conſtant advice * gave | 
when conſulted about the choice of a wife, a pro- 


feſſion, or whatever influences a man's particular 
and immediate happineſs, was always to reject no 


poſitive good from fears of its contrary conſe- : 


22 « Do not,” ſaid he, forbear to mar- 

ry a beautiful woman, if you can find ſuch, out 
«of a confidence that ſhe will be leſs conſtant 
« than an ugly one; or condemn yourſelf to the 
4 fociety of coarſenefs and vulgarity, for fear of 


the expences or other damages of elegance and 


perſonal charms, which have been always ac- 
& knowledzed as a poſitive good, and for the want 
« of which there ſhould be always given ſome 


« weighty compenſation. I have, however (con- 


e tinued Dr. Johnſon) ſeen ſome prudent fellows, 


« who forbore to connect themſelves with beauty, 
& left coquetry ſhould be near; and with wit or 
birth, leſt infolence ſhould lurk behind them, 


till they have been forced by their diſeretion to 
linger life away in taſteleſs ſtupidity, and chuſe 


to count the moments by remembrance: of pain 
« inſtead of enjoyment of pleafure.” | 
VI. When 
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VI. When profeſſions were talked of, 10 Scorn,”? 
fid he, © to put your behaviour under the domi- 
«© nion of canters. Never think it clever to call 


*. phyſic a mean ſtudy, or law a dry one; or aſk 


&« a baby of ſeven years old which way his genius 
c leads him, when we all know that a boy of ſe- 
&« yen years old has no genius for any thing, ex- 


G&G cept a peg-top and an apple pye. But fix on 
t ſome buſineſs where much money may be got 


& and little virtue riſqued. Follow that buſineſs 


e ſteadly, and do not live as Roger Aſcham fays 
64 the wits do Men know not how z and at aft dis 

K obſcurely, men mark not where.” 

VII. Speaking of books, he once obſerved, that 
there were few books of which one ever can poſſi- 
bly arrive at the Ia page; and that there never was 
any thing written by mere man, that was ,wiſhed 
longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe, and the Pilgrim's Progreſs. After 


| Homer's Iliad, he confeſſed that the work of Cer- 
vantes was the greateſt in the world, ſpeaking of 


it, I mean, as a book of entertainment; —and 
when we conſider that every other author's ad- 
mirers are confined to his countrymen, and per- 
haps to the literary claſſes among them, while Don 
Quixote is a ſort of common property, an univer- 
fal elaſſic, equally taſted by the court and the cot- 
tage, equally applauded in France and England as 
in Spain, quoted by every ſervant, the amuſement 
of every age from infancy to decrepitude the 
firſt 
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firſt book you ſee on every ſhelf, in every ſhop 
where books are ſold, through all the ſtates of 
Italy; ho can refuſe his conſent to an avowal of 
the ſuperiority of Cervantes to all other modern 
writers? Shakſpeare himſelf has, till lately, been 
worſhipped only at home, though his plays are now 
the favourite amuſements of Vienna; and when I 
was at Padua ſome months ago, Romeo and Ju- 
liet was acted there under the name of Tragedia 
Veroneſe; while engravers and tranſlators live by 
the hero of La Mancha in every nation, and the 
| fides of miſerable inns all over England and 
France, and Germany too, are adorned with the 
exploits of Don Quixote, May his celebrity pro- 
cure my pardon for a digreſſion in praiſe of a 
writer, who, through four volumes of the moſt 
exquiſite pleaſantry and genuine humour, has never 
been ſeduced to overſtep the limits of propriety— 
has never called in the wretched auxiliaries of ob- 
ſcenity or profaneneſs, ho truſts to nature and 
ſentiment alone, and never miſſes of that applauſe 
which Voltaire and Sterne labour to produce, while 
honeſt merriment beſtows her unfading crown 
upon Cervantes. | 

VIII. Dr Johnſon being aſked how he liked 
his entertainment in the Highlands, ſaid, The 
* ſauce to every thing was the beneyolence of the 
4 inhabitants, which cannot be too much com- 
* mended: I love the people better than their 
« country,” 


IX. Of 
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IX. Of Pope, as a writer, he had the higheft - 
opinion, and once when a lady at our houſe talked 
of his preface to Shakſpeare as ſuperior to Pope s 
4 J fear not, Madam, ſaid he; “ the little fellow 
„ has done wonders.” 

X. Somebody was / praiſing Corneille one hay 
in oppoſition to Shakfpeare.-« Corneille is to 
„ Shakſpeare,” replied he, as a clipped hedge i Is 
« to a-foreſt;?* | -- 

NI. When we talked of Steel's Eflays j— 
« They are too thin,” ſays our critic, «for an En- 
* gliſhman's tafte;—mere ſuperficial obſervations 
« on life and manners, without erudition enough to 
make them keep, like the light French wines, 
« which turn ſour with ſtanding; awhile for want 
4 of body, as we call it.“ | 

XII. The ſettled averſion Dr. "RPE: fele to- 
wards an infidel, he expreſſed to all ranks, and at 
all times, without the ſmalleſt reſerve :—For 
though on common occaſions he paid great defer- 
ence' to birth or title, yet his regard for truth and 


virtue never gave way to meaner conſiderations. 


We talked of a dead wit one evening, and ſome- 


body praiſed him: —“ Let us never, ſaid he, 


& praiſe talents ſo ill employed, Sir. We foul 
aur mouths by commending ſuch infidels.“ 
Allow him the lumiꝭres at leaſt, intreated one of 
the company:“ I do allow him, Sir, replied 
Johnſon, . juſt enough to light him to heil.“ 

XIII. Dr. Johnſon made Goldſmith a comi- 


( tm ) 
cal anſwer one day, when ſeeming to repine at 
the ſueceſs of Beattie's Eſſay on Truth. Here's 
« ſuch a ſtir," ſaid he, about a fellow that has 
« written one book, and I have written many.“ 
% Ah Doctor, fays his friend, & there go'two- 
, and- forty ſixpences you know to one guinea.“ 
XIV. When Dr. Johnſon had a mind to com- 
pliment any one, he did it with more dignity to 
himſelf, and better effect upon the company, than 


any man. I can recollect but few inſtances in- 


deed, though perhaps that may be more my fault 
than his. When. Sir Joſhua Reynolds left the 
room one day, he ſaid, There goes a man not 
te to be ſpoiled by proſperity. And when Mrs, 
Montague ſhewed him ſome china plates, which 
had once belonged to Queen Elizabeth, he told her 
« That they had no reaſon to be aſhamed of their 
&« preſent poſſeſſor, who was ſo little inferior to 
| « the firſt.” 
XV. As we had been ſaying one day that no 
ſubject failed of receiving dignity from the man- 
ner in which the Doctor treated it, a lady at my 
houſe ſaid, ſhe would make. him talk about love; 
and took her meaſures accordingly, deriding the 
novels of the day becauſe they treated of love. 
It is not,” replied our philoſopher, “ becauſe 
« they treat, as you call it, about love, but be- 
« cauſe they treat of nothing, that they are deſpi- 
“ cable. We muſt not ridicule a paſſion, which 
« he who never felt never was happy, and he who 
« laughs 
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L laughs at never deſerves to ſeel -a paffoy 


* which has cauſed the change of empires, and 
« che loſs of worlds —a paſſion which has TVs 


$ heroiſm, and ſubdued avarice.“ 


XVI. Dr. Johnſon was liberal enough in 
granting literary aſſiſtancę to others, and innume- 
rable are the prefaces, ſermons, lectures, and de- 
dications, which he uſed to make for people wha 


| begged of him. Mr. Murphy related in his and. 
my hearing one day, and he did not deny it, that 
when Murphy joked him the week before for hav- 


ing been ſo diligent of late between Dodd's ſer- 


mon and Kelly's prologue, that Dr, Johnſon re- 
plied “ Why, Sir, when they come to me with a 


« dead ſtay- maker and a dying parſon, what can 


'« a man do?” He ſaid, however, © that he hated 


< to give away literary performances, or even to 
« ſell them too cheaply. The next generation 
ce ſhall not accuſe me, added, he, of beating 
« down the price of literature. One hates, be- 
« fides, ever to give that which one has been ac- 
, cuſtomed to ſell, Would not you, Sir, turn- 
« ing to Mr. Thrale, rather give away money 


_ © than porter?“ 


AN ODE WRITTEN IN SKY, BY DOCTOR 
| JOHNSON. © 


PERMEO terras, ubi nuda rupes 

Saxeas miſcet nebulis ruinas, 

Torva ubi rident ſteriles Coloni 
Rura labores, 


9 Pervager 
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Pervagor gentes hominum ferorum, - 
Vita ubi nullo deocrata cultu 
Squallet informis, tugurique fumis 
| Fœda lateſcit, 
Inter erroris ſalebroſa longi, 
Inter ignotæ ſtrepitus loquelæ, 
Quot modis mecum, quid agat, requiro, 
Thralia duleis. 
Seu viri curas, pia nupta, mulcet, 
Seu fovet mater ſobolem benigna, 
Sive cum libris novitate paſcit 
Sedula mentem z 
Sit memor noſtri, fideique merces 
Stet fides conſtans, meritoque blandum 
Thraliz diſcant reſonare nomen 
Littora Skiæ. 


Scriptum in Skia, Sept. 6, 1773, 


The following elegant Tranſlation of this Ode was 
written by the learned Miſs Knight, and preſented 
by her to Mrs. Thrale, wha is happy in an op- 


portunity of giving this ſmall ſpecimen of her very 
4xtenſive attainments and abilities. 


O'ER ſtony lands, where naked rocks, 
The marks of Nature's fearful ſhocks 

In miſty clonds appear; 
Through diſmal fields, whoſe barren foil 
Derides the ſwain's laborious toil, = 

My wandering ſteps I bear. 
Through nations wild, a hardy race, 
Where life no cultivated grace, 

No elegance can know; 


But 
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But ſhrinks abaſh'd from human eyes, 
And in the ſmoaky hovel lies, 

Through ſcenes like theſe I go. 
Amidſt unknown and barb'rous ſpeech 
While wand' ring o'er this diſtant beach, 

| In all my wat'ry-way, 
How think'ſ thou of thy abſent friend ? 
How doſt thou? whither doſt thou tend ? - * 

My gentle Thralia, ſay. 

If, pious wife, thy huſband's cares 
Thou ſoftly ſooth; or infant heirs 

Watch o'er as mother kind: 

Or, mid the charms of letter d lore 
Thou add new treaſures to thy ſtore, 

And feed thy ative mind; 
Remember me, thy friendſhip guard, 
Of conſtant friendſhip due reward, 

Howe'er on diftant ground; 

Ah! let thy faith be fill the ſame, - 
And juſtly Thralia's pleaſing name 
Shall Skia's ſhore reſound. 


—ů—— . —— — 


ANECDOTES OF GREAT PERSONAGES; WITH 
OTHER CURIOUS INFORMATION. 
IN A LETTER FROM MR. SHERLOCK TO A 
| "GENTLEMAN AT PARIS, 


Bor why will. you not come to London? I 

am anxious to repay you the civilities you ſhew- 
ed me at Paris. You hate England, but you love 
the Engliſh, I love France {as little as you do 
« England 


— 


| 
England; but, I aſſure you, I moſt ſincerely 


eſteem a number of your countrymen ; and none 


of them more ſincerely than yourſelf, You will 
not come, you ſay, till the peace is made. I hope, 
for your ſake, we ſhall beat you; _ if we do, 
you will be better received, 

As Le Roi is the grand idea that fills your mind 


at home, ſo I take it for granted, our King is the 


firſt ohject that will engage your attention here. 
I think I can tell pretty nearly what you will ſay 


of him on your return, as well as of our capital. 


You will let me know after if I have gueſſed 
right. 
You will ſay then, that he e maj jeſty 


better than any ſovereign you have ſeen, except 


the Pope. Thus far only you can judge for your- 


ſelf. The reſt of your judgments muſt be col. 


lected from the opinions of the different claſſes of 
his ſubjects. The people here don't flatter ; but 
always give their © worſt of thoughts the worſt of 
« words.” You may truſt their account of him 
implicitly ; and it is indeed a very flattering ac- 
count for him. They will tell you that he has all 
manner of good qualities, and no bad ones; that 
he is humane and pious; that he loves his Queen, 
his children, and his people ; that he is very be= 


nevolent, and never did nor faid an ill-natured 


thing; to which they add, that he has no capri- 
cious expences, and that he is very temperate in 


his manner of living, Thus far the people. Men 
"G 7 _ 
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of letters and artiſts praiſe him, becauſe he en- 


courages genius, and rewards, with royal munifi- 
cence, every ſpecies of ſuperior merit. Perſons 
of rank, who ſee him nearer, ſay, that his manners 
are. obliging ; his underſtanding, ſolid ; his taſte, 
good; and that he is poſſeſſed of very extenſive 
knowledge. 


- To all this, they add but one ſhade : hi ſay 
he is. obſtinate. Obſtinacy, in the language of 
courtiers, you know, is ſteadineſs. Where one 
ends, and the other begins, is not perhaps ſo eaſily 
to determine. The exceſs of a virtue is generally 
a fault; and as the people, who have nothing to 
hope or fear, and who really love the King, ſay 
he is obſtinate, you will probably be rather inclined 
to believe them than the courtiers. 

Upon the whole you will find him a great 42 
amiable Prince; and you will regret, as I did, 
that he had not a friend in the No- Popery mob to 
burn St. James's Palace“; for he is, without ex- 
ception, the worſt lodged ſovereign in Europe. 

After le Roi, you will no doubt think of la 
Reine. Our Queen is neithera wit nor a beauty, 


She is prudent, well-informed, has an excellent 


underſtanding, and is very charitable. I ſpent 
three months in the country where ſhe: was born; 
and the people there have quick conceptions, and 


It is doing great violence to Tangvuage to call this building 


a palace, It looks like the offices to Marlborough palace. 


are 


| (. 123 ) a 
are well - natured. Her Majeſty has an elegant 
perſon, good eyes, good teeth, a Cleopatra noſe, 
and fine hair. The expreſſion of her countenance 
is pleafng and intereſting ; it is full of ſenſe and 
good temper. She loves domeſtic pleaſures z is 
fonder of diamonds than the Queen of France; 
as fond of ſnuff as the King of Pruſſia; is extremely 
affable, very pious, and is ptaiſed by all the world 

at home and abroad. 
If you had never ſeen any capital but Paris, 
London would appear to you a moſt magnificent 
city. Its ſtreets, ſquares, &c. are infinitely ſupe- 
rior to yours. But as you have ſeen all the great 
towns of Germany, Holland, and Italy, I do not 
think London will make many violent impreſſions 
on you. It is larger, better lighted, and more 
convenient for foot  paſſengrs, than any city you. 
have ſeen; but the ideas which I think will ftrike 
you moſt, are the goodneſs of the horſes, the 
richneſs: of the ſhops, and the ſhapes, _ and 
complexions of the women; 
However, if London be ſuperior to Paris in the | 
enſemble, it is not ſo in the detail, You will. in 
| vain look here for 500 palaces ; you will not find 
fifty. You will go to our opera, and you will ex- 
pect pleaſures equal to thoſe. you feel at your own. 
You will be diſappointed again. The opera of 
London is inferior to that of Paris in every re- 
ſpectꝭ except in ſinging. You will ſeek a walk 
as agreeable as the grand alle of the Palais Royal, 
os and 


| 
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and a garden as ſplendid as that of the Thuilleries, 
You will find neither. Our park is neither a pleaſ- 


ing nor an intereſting walk, and is extremely diſ- 


agreeable to the feet. You muſt not, however, 
ſay that here; for we are proud of our park. As 
J know you are ſincere, and never ſpeak but what 
you think, when any one aſks you how you like 
the park, tell them, Richmond is charming. 

The London theatres will not enchant you, 
unleſs you ſtay long enough to know our language 
better than Voltaire did. If you come to under- 
ftand it well enough to acquire once a reliſh for 
Shakſpeare, you will think no more of Racine 
after, than you will of St. Paul's church, after ſee- 
ing St. Peter's at Rome. It will be eating a 
peach after a pine-apple. But if you are not 
charmed with St. Paul's church, you will with 
the Pantheon. It is the nobleſt and fineſt room 
in Europe. See it filled, and you will have an 
idea of the ſplendor and opulence of the people of 
this town. When we were at Rome together, 
you remember there were one night at the maſ- 
querade, near the end of the carnival, twelve hun- 
dred people, who paid eighteen-pence for entrance, 


and the Romans talked of it as a mighty matter. 


The keeper of this room told me, there were one 
night at a maſquerade eighteen hundred perſons, 

who gave two guineas a piece for their tickets, 
Weſtminſter-abbey will make no great effect 
on you. You have better Gothic buildings in 
| | France, 
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France. You have alſo better ſculpture than any 
it contains. But there is not, either in France, 
or in any other part of the world, a repcſitory of 
the dead that will intereſt you ſo much. It is the 
- Elyſian fields of England, where every claſs of 
diſtinguiſhed excellence has its portion allotted to it. 
Patriots and warriors, philoſophers and princes, 
Garricks and Shakſpeares, have each of them their 
place. They ſeem to ſtop the traveller and fay ; 
« Admire a greateful country, which honoured us 
« when living, and which reſpects our memory 
« when dead *. O talents | bleſſed is your lot 
in every quarter of the globe; in England, it is 
glorious as well as happy. 

The guards will pleaſe you even after thoſe of 
Potſdam. There are a great many handſome men 
amongſt them; and they go through their exerciſe 
with as much regularity as the Pruſſian troops, 

though not near with ſo much quickneſs. 

But of all the impreſſions that will be made on 
you, I believe the ſtrongeſt will be from a very 
common circumſtance, which you will meet fre- 
quently in our ſtreets. We have here vocal per- 
formers, as you have, who ſing verſes to the croud. 
You will hear them, in thoſe ſongs, mention the 
names of the firſt perſons in the miniſtry,” and 


Ho different is the language of Scipio's tomb at Torre 
di Patria. 


© Ingrata patria, ne quidem oſſa habebis,” ; 
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load them with the moſt opprobious language you 
can imagine. I bought, yeſterday, one of theſe 


compoſitions; and if a man of rank at Paris had 
faid indirectiy half as much againſt one of your 


. miniſters in any company, he would ſleep that 
Night in the Baſtile. The indecency of this will 


ſhock you; but I know no country where there 
are ſo many ſhameful violations of public decency 
to be met with as in this *. 

In my next, 1 ſhall give you ſome account of 
our firſt-rate -geniuſes, wits, and beauties, and a 


hort hiſtory of the preſent ſtate of arts, letters, 
and manners amongſt us. Vale, hoftizm dilic- 


ti ſime. 


A MARVELLOUS ANECDOTE, 


ON the 25th of October 1694, a bowl of 
punch was made at the Right Honourable Ed- 


ward Ruſſell's houſe, when he was captain general, 


and commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces 


in the Mediterranean ſeas, It was made in a 


fountain in a garden, in the middle of four walks, 


all covered over-head with lemon and orange trees, 


* To attempt to keep a large city free from vice, would be 


ridiculous ; becauſe it is ridiculous to attempt impoſſibilities. 


But a tolerable decency,of manners ought to be expected; 
becauſe we ſee it is practicable, and to be met with to a cer- 


and 
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and in every walk was a table the whole length of 
it, covered with cold collations, &c. In the faid 
fountain were the following ingredients, viz. four 
hogſheads of brandy, eight hogſheads of water. 
25000 lemons, —twenty gallons of lime juice, 
thirteen hundred weight of fine Liſbon ſugar,— 
five pounds of grated nutmegs,—300 toafted biſ- 
cuits, and, laſtly, a pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 
Over che fountain was a large canopy, built to keep 
of the rain; and there was built on purpoſe alittle 
boat, wherein was a boy belonging to the fleet, 
who rowed round the fountain, and filled the cups 

to the company; and, in all probability, more than 
6000 men drank thereof. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE DUCHESS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


M R. Gray, the elegant author of the Elegy in 
a Country Church Yard, being in London, be- 
fore his promotion to Modern Hiſtory in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, and when his circum- 
ſtances were ſo erampt that he could indulge him- 

_ ſelf in very few gratifications, went with a friend 
to a private ſale of books, in which the lots were 
very large. Amongſt the reſt there was a very 
elegant boek-caſe, filled with an excellently choſen 
collection of the beſt editions of the French claſſics, 
bandſomely bound, the price one hundred guineas. 

| G 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Gray had a great longing for this lot, but 
could not afford to buy it. The converſation be- 
tween him and his friend was overheard by the 
Ducheſs of Northumberland, who, knowing the 
other gentleman, took an opportunity to aſk who 
his friend was. She was told it was the celebra- 
ted Gray. Upon their retiring, ſhe bought the 
book-caſe and its contents, and ſent it to Gray's 
lodgings, with a note, importing, that ſhe was 
aſhamed of ſending ſo ſmall an acknowledgment 
for the infinite pleaſure ſhe had received in reading 
the Elegy in a Country Church Yard—of all others 


her favourite poem. 
© 


BON MOT OF A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, 
| A YOUNG clergyman having the misfortune 


to bury five wives, being in company with a 
number of ladies, was ſeverely rallied by them 
upon the circumſtance. At laſt one of them ra- 
Wl | ther impertinently put the queſtion to him, © How 
= «he managed to have ſuch good luck.“ Why, 

| 2 Madam,” ſays the other, .I knew they could 
& not {ve without ee, therefore l let 
$ them go their own way.” 
—— —  ———— — 


ANE CDOTE OF A BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 


D R. HOUGH, Biſhop of Worceſter, who 


was as remarkable for the evenneſs of his temper, 
WE f -, AS 
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as for many other good qualities, having a 200d 
deal of company at his houſe, a gentleman preſent 
deſired his Lordſhip to ſhew him a curious wea- 
ther-glaſs, which the Biſhop had lately purchaſed, 


and which coſt him above thirty guineas. The 


ſervant was accordingly deſired to bring it, who 
in delivering it to the gentleman, accidentally 
Tet it fall, knd broke it all to pieces. The com- 
pany were all a little deranged from this accident, 
but particularly the gentleman who aſked to ſee it, 
and whe was making many apologies for the ac- 
cident. “ Be under no concern, my dear Sir,” 
ſays the Biſhop, ſmiling, © I think it is rather a 
« lucky omen: we have hitherto had a very dry 
« ſeaſon, and now I hope we ale have ſome 


« rain; for I proteſt T do not remember ever to 
have ſeen the glaſs ſo low in my life.“ 


BON MOT OF THE LATE LORD WALDE- 
| GRAVE. 


Some time after the late Lord Waldegrave ab- 
jured the catholic religion, he was ſent ambaſſador 
to France, where he reſided ſeveral years. Being 
one day at an entertainment where his couſin the 
Duke of Berwick, and many other noblemen, 
were preſent, the Duke wanting to mortify him 
on the ſcore of religion, aſked his Lordſhip, whe- 
ther the miniſters of ſtate, or the minifters of the 
goſpel, had the greateſt ſhare in his converſion. 
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« Tam aſtoniſhed, my Lord Duke,” ſays Walde- 


gave, © how you can aſk me ſuch a queſtion! 
“ Do not you know, that when J quitted the 


Roman Catholic religion, 7 left off confeſſion . 


= 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WIS rox. 


Tas late King being very fond of Mr. Whiſ- 
ton, celebrated for his various ſtrictures on re- 
ligion, happened to be walking with him one 
day in Hampton Court gardens, during the heat 


of his perſecution. As they were talking upon 


this ſubject, his majeſty obſerved, „ That how- 
“ ever right he mi ht be in his opinions, it would 
« be better if he kept them to himſelf.” ©« Is 
« your Majeſty really ſerious in your advice?“ 


' anſwered the old man.—“ 1 really am,“ replied 


the King.—“ Why then,” ſays Whiſton, « had 


Martin Luther been of this way of thinking, 


« where would your Majeſty have þeen at this 
« time?” b 


REPARTEE OF FOOTE. 


8 years ago, Dr. Arne produced an 
operetta at Covent-Garden theatre, call The Roſe, 
which, though there were many ſcriptural alluſions 
in it, was hifſed off the ſtage the firſt night. 
"Foote getting into the lobby of the houſe juſt after 

its 
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its fate, was aſked by an acquaintarice, what he 
really thought of it.—-<* Why, abating the piety 
« of it,” fays the wit, © I muſt confeſs I never 
« faw a piece ſo juſtly damned in my life.” 


ANECDOTE OF ROCHEFOUCAULT. 


Rocher OUCAULT, the French Rocheſter: 
of Louis the fourteenth's court, having offended 
the King, hired a dung-cart, and {tripping him- 
| ſelf quite naked, got up to the chin in it, juſt as his 


Majeſty was paſſing through the ſtreets of Paris in 


ſtate. The dung-cart man, as inſtructed, imme- 
diately fell a wrangling with one of the King's 
poſtillions, which occaſioned ſo much noiſe, that 
the King put his head. out of the window to know: 
what was the matter. Rochefoucault, watching 
the opportunity, raiſe& himſelf forward in the cart, 
all bemired as he was, and bowing very reſpectfully 
to his Majeſty, replied, “ Nothing at all, Sire, 
« but that your coachman and mine have had a fracas 
« together.“ | | 
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ANECDOTE OF A LORD LIEUTENANT or 
IRELAND. 


Wurd a certain Nobleman was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, it was hinted to him that 
the crown would ſpare him the trouble of looking 
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out for a ſecretary. . His Lordſhip, however, 
Immediately replied, that he had fixed upon one 
already, an attorney of his acquaintance, whoſe 
| honour, good ſenſe, and fidelity, he had the greateſt 
aſſurances of. Poh, Poh!” ſays the officer of 
the crown, who was ſpeaking to him, © all that 
« may be, but then he'll not do for a ſecretary.” 
There you and I differ,” ſays his Lordſhip, 
ending the converſation, „I know of no place 


4 that a man of good ſenſe and integrity is not fit 
el 7a 
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| | A ROYAL BON MOT, 


A CERTAIN Captain, remarkable for his | 
uncommon height, being one day in the rooms at 


Bath, the Princeſs Amelia ſaw him, and was ſur- 
prized with the ſingularity. Upon enquiry ſhe 
was told his name and family, and that he had 
been originally intended for the church. © Rather 
« for the /izeple,” replied the royal humouriſt with 
her uſual complacency. | 
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BON MOT OF DR. JOHNSON TO PROFESSOR 
SMITH. | 


/ P ROFESSOR $mith of Glaſgow was once enu- 
merating to Dr. Johnſon the many fine proſpects ) 

which were to be ſeen at Edinburgh and its envi- 

| TONS, 
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rons. When he had done, Dr, Johnſon ſaid, 4 T 
ce believe you have forgot to mention the beſt 
cc proſpect of the whole.” © What is that? ?”” ſaid 
the Profeſſor :=< The road from Edinburgh to -- 
« London.” | 


; 


RELATED BY MR. BRYDONE, A. p. 1786, | 


an aſſemblage of the younger brothers, who are 
commonly the beſt, of its firſt families, it is one | 
of the beſt academies for politeneſs in this part of 
the globe. Beſides, where every one is entitled by 
law as well as cuſtom, to demand ſatisfaction for 
the leaſt breach of it, people are under a neceſſity 
of being very exact and circumſpect, both with re- 
gard to their words and actions. 
All the knights and commanders have much the I 
appearance of gentlemen, and men of the world, 
We met with no character in extreme. The ri- 
dicules and prejudices of every particular nation 
are by degrees ſoftened and worn off by the fami- | 
liar intercourſe and colliſion with each other. It | 
is curious to obſerye the effect it produces upon q 
the various people who compoſe this little medley, ll 
The French ſkip, the German ſtrut, and the | 
0 Spaniſh ſtalk, are all mingled together in ſuch 
ſmall proportions, that none of them are ſtriking ; 
yet 


ANECDOTES OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
As Malta is an epitome of all Eee 8 
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yet every one of theſe nations ſtill retain ſome- 
thing of their original characteriſtic. It is only 
the exuberance of it that is worn off; and it is 


ſtill eaſy to diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of the ſouth 


and north ſides of the Pyrenees, as well as thoſe of 


the eaſt and weſt ſide of the Rhine. For though 
the Pariſian has in a great meaſure loſt his aſ- 
ſuming air, the Spaniard his taciturnity and ſo- 
lemnity, the German his formality and his pride; 
yet ſtill you ſee the German, the Frenchman, and 


: the Spaniard. It is only the caricature, that for- 


merly made them ridiculous, that has diſappeared. 
This inſtitution, which is a ſtrange compound 
of the military and eccleſiaſtic, has now ſubſiſted 


for near ſeven hundred years ; and though, I be- 


lieve, one of the firſt-born, has long ſurvived every 
other child of chivalry. It poſſeſſes great riches 
in moſt catholic countries in Europe; and did ſo 


in England too, before the time of Henry VIII. 


But that capricious tyrant did not chuſe that any 
inſtitution, however ancient or reſpected, ſhould 
remain in his dominions, that had any doubt of 
his ſupremacy and infallibility ; he therefore ſeized 
on all their poſſeſſions, at the fame time that he 
enriched himſelf by the plunder of the church, 
It was in vain for them to plead that they wete 
rather a military than an ecclefiaſtic order, and 
by their valour had been of great ſerviee to Europe, 
in their wars againſt the infidels. It was not 
agreeable to his ſyſtem ever to hear a reaſon for 

| any 
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any thing; and no perſon could poflibly be right 


who was capable of ſuppoſing the King could be 
wrong. 

Perhaps Malta is the only country i in a world 
where duelling is permitted by law. As their 
whole eſtabliſhment is founded on the wild and- 
romantic principles of chivalry, they have ever 
found it too inconſiſtent with thoſe principles to 
aboliſh duelling ; but they have laid it under ſuch 
reſtrictions as greatly to leſſen its danger. Theſe 
are curious enough. The duelliſts are obliged: to 
decide their quarrel in one particular ſtreet of the 
city; and if any preſume to fight any where elle, 
they are liable to the rigour of the law, But what 
is not leſs ſingular, and much more in their favour, 
they are obliged, under the moſt ſevere penalties, 
to put up their ſword, when ordered to do fo by 
a woman, a prieſt, or a knight. 

Under theſe limitations, in the midſt of a great 
city, one would imagine it almoſt impoſſible that 
a duel could ever end in blood. However, this is 
not the caſe. A croſs is always painted on the 
wall oppoſite to the ſpot where a knight has been. 
killed, in commemoration of his fall. We counted 
above twenty of theſe croſſes, 


About three months ago, two knights had a 


diſpute at a billiard table. One of them, after 
giving a great deal of abulive language, added a 
blow; but to the aſtoniſhmetrit of all Malta, (in 
whoſe annals there is nota ſimilar inſtance) after 
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ſo great à provocation, he abſolutely refuſed to 

fight his antagoniſt. . The challenge was repeated, 

and he had time to reflect on the conſequences ; 

| but till he refuſed to enter the liſt, He was 
condemned to make amende honorable in the great 

church of St. John for forty-five days ſucceſſively; 

then to be confined in a dungeon without light 

for five years; after which he is te remain a 

| - priſoner in the caſtle for life, The unfortunate 
= young man, who received the blow, is likewiſe - 

in diſgrace, as he has not had an opportunity of 

wiping it out in the blood of his adverſary. 

This has been looked upon as a very ſingular 
affair, and is ſtill one of the principal topics of 

_ converſation. The firſt part of the ſentence has 
already been executed, and the poor wretch is now 
in his dungeon. Nor is it thought that any abate- 
ment will be made in what remains. 

If the legiſlature in other countries puniſhed 
with equal rigour thoſe that do fight, as it does in 
this thoſe that do not, I believe we ſhould ſoon 
have an end of duelling. But I ſhould imagine 
the puniſhment for fighting ought never to be a 

C || | capital one, (but rather ſomething ignominious} _ u þ 
and the puniſhment for not fighting ſhould always i 
be ſo, or, at leaſt, ſome ſevere corporal puniſh- 

ment; for ignominy will have as little effect an 

the perſon who is willing to ſubmit to the appella- 

tion of a coward, as the fear of death on one who 

makes it bis glory to deſpiſe it. | 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING LORD NORTH. 


D URING Lord North's adminiſtration, a diſ- 
pute happened one evening at the Smyrna, whether - 
the premier had any honour, A gentleman, who 
had been heartily piqued at a refuſal from Lord 
North, would not allow him any ſhare of it; 
whilſt another as warmly eſpouſed his having 
pretenſions to every virtue. The ſubject created 
much warmth on both ſides, and might perhaps 
have terminated very diſagreeably to one or other 
of the parties, had not one of the company played 
the mediator, and very archly faid, —< There 
« was no doubt of his honour, who had purchaſed 
cc half the honour of the nation.” A general 
laugh enſued, at which my Lord's advocate 
ſeemed nettled, and, turning upon his heel, ſaid 
Hit was a purchaſe very eaſily made,” 


ANECDOTE OF LORD HOWE. 


D URING the laſt war with France, Lord 
Howe was ſuddenly awakened from his ſleep 
by an officer, who, in haſte, told him the ſhip 
was on fire cloſe to the powder-room. His 
Lordſhip coolly replied, “ If it is fo, Sir, 
« we ſhall very ſoon know it.” Some mi- 
nutes afterwards the lieutenant returned, and told 
his Lordſhip he had no occaſion to be mo 
for the fire was extinguiſhed, © Afraid“ 
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plied Lord Howe, «haſtily ; What do you mean 
« by that, Sir? 1 never was afraid in my life! {2 


— ——  —— — 


BON MOT OF DR. BROWN. 


Tur late celebrated Dr. Brown courted a lady 


for many years, though unſucceſsful; during which 


time it had been his cuſtom ta drink the lady's 


health before that of any other. But being ob- 


' ſerved one evening to omit it, a gentleman, re- 


minding him of it, faid, Come, Doctor, drink 


& the lady your toaſt.” The, Doctor replied, I 


&« have toaſted her for many years, and 1 can't 


. © make her Brown;z==(o I'll toaſt her no longer.“ 


ANECDOTE OF ROBERT THE NORMAN. 


Tax following curious anecdote may ſerve 
both as a proof and illuſtration of the wit, polite- | 
neſs, and generoſity of the Normans. When 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of William 
the Conqueror, was at Conſtantinople, in his way 
to the Holy Land, he lived in uncommon fplen- 
dor, and was greatly celebrated for his wit, his 
affability, his liberality, and other virtues. Of theſe, 


many remarkable examples were related to the 


Emperor, who reſolved to put the reality of them 
to a trial. With this view he invited the Duke, 
and all his Nobles, to a feaſt, in the great hall of 

ü the 


(02089 7) 5 

| - the Imperial Palace; but took care to have all the 
tables and ſeats filled with gueſts before the arrival 
of the Normans, of whom he commanded to take 
no notice. When the Duke, followed by his 
Nobles in their richeft dreſſes, entered the hall, 
obſerving that all the ſeats were filled with gueſts, 
and that none of them returned his civilities, or 
offered him any accommodation, he walked, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of ſurpriſe or diſcompoſure, 
to an empty ſpace at one end of the room, took off 
his cloak, folded it very carefully, laid it upon the 
floor, and fat down upon it; in all which he was 


- imitated by his followers. In this poſture they 


dined off ſuch diſhes as were ſet before them, with 
every appearance of the moſt perfect ſatisfaction 
with their entertainment. When the feaſt was 
ended, the Duke and his Nobles aroſe, took leave 
of the company in the moſt graceful manner, and 
walked out of the hall in their doublets leaving 
their cloaks, which were of value, behind them 
on the floor. The Emperor, who had admired 
their whole behaviour, was quite ſurpriſed at this 
laſt part of it; and ſent one of his courtiers to 


intreat the Duke and his followers to put on their 


cloaks. © Go, ſaid the Duke, © and tell your 


cc maſter, that it is not the cuſtom of the Normans / 


« to carry about with them the ſeats which they 
« uſe at an entertainment.” Could any thing be 
more delicate than this refuſal ; or more noble, 
polite, and manly, than this.deportment? 
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" - ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF NIVERNOIS, 


W HEN this Nobleman was A mbaſſador in 
1 England, he was going down to Lord Townſhend's 
; ſeat in Norfolk, on a private vilit, quite in diſha- 
dille, and with only one ſervant, when he was obli- 
ged, from a very heavy ſhower of rain, to ſtop at a 
farm-houſe in the way. The maſter of the houſe 
was a clergyman, who, to a poor curacy, added 
' - , the care of a few ſcholars in the neighbourhood, 
which in all, might make his living about 8c). 
1 | a year, and which was all he had to maintain a 
1 wife and fix children, When the Duke alighted, 
m_ _ the clergyman, not knowing his rank, begged 
_ him to come in and dry himſelf, which the other 
I4 accepted, by borrowing a pair of old worſted 
ſtockings and ſlippers of him, and warming him- 
| ſelf by a good fire. After ſome converſation, 
= the Duke obſerved an old cheſs-board hanging 
1 up; andas he was paſſionately fond of that game, 
he aſked the clergyman whether he could play, 
The other told him he could pretty tolerably ; but 
found it very difficult, in that part of the country, 
to get an antagoniſt, © I am your man,” ſays 
the Duke. ——< With all my heart,” ſays the par- 
ſon and if you'll ſtay and eat pot-luck, I'll 
« try if I can't beat you.” The day continuing 
rainy, the Duke accepted his offer ; when the 
parſon played ſo. much better, that he won every 
game. This was fo far from fretting the Duke, 
| that 


e 


that he was highly pleaſed to meet a man who 
could give him ſuch entertainment at his favourite 
game. He accordingly enquired into the ſtate of 
his family affairs, —and juſt taking a memorandum 
of his addreſs, without diſcovering his title, thank- 
ed him, and departed. Some months paſſed over, 
and the clergyman never thought any thing of the 

matter; when, one evening, a footman in laced 


livery rode up to the door, and preſented him 
with the following billet : 


„ The Duke of Nivernois's compliments wait 
cc on the Rev. Mr. , and, as a remembrance 
<« for the goed drubbing he gave him at cheſs, begs 
“ that he will accept the living of , worth 
« 400). per annum, and that he will wait on his 
« Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle on Friday next, 
« to thank him for the ſame.” The good 
parſon was ſome time before he could imagine it 
any thing more than a jeft, and was not for going; 
but as his wife inſiſted on his trying, he came up 
to town, and found the contents of the billet lite- 
rally true, to bis unſpeakable ſatisfaction. 


—_ ——oO Emo l—— 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF MR. QUIN, 


Ms. QUIN was the ſon of an Engliſh gen- 
tleman, who, in order to improve his fortune, 
in the early part of his life, went over to America, 
where he married a lady, with whom he continued 


to 


(7 742. 
to live for ſome. years; but having no children, 
he left her, and returned to England, from whence 


he went over to Ireland, where he married another 
lady, his former wife ſtill living; and by her he 


he had this celebrated actor. 


As his father kept his new family entirely igno- 
rant of his former alliance, his ſon was educated in 


all that elegance which was ſuppoſed neceſſary for 


the heir apparent to a pretty eſtate. He was ſent 


to a grammar-ſchool, and afterwards to the uni- 


verſity of Dublin, where he continued till his father 
died, who leaving no will, young Quin came into 
the poſſeſſion of the eſtate, without any oppoſition 
at firſt, but was ſoon alarmed with a claim from 
America, the heirs at law to his father grounding 
their rights upon Quin's being illegitimate. This 
claim was too well ſupported and proved, not to 
ſucceed; ſo that the unfortunate Quin, being diſ- 
inherited, was obliged to go upon the Iriſh ſtage, 

Very little was expected from his firſt attempts ; | 
and for want of encouragement, and perhaps de- 
ſirous of improvement, he came to England. His 
reception here was not much ſuperior to what he 
had met with in Ireland. Mean characters only 
were aſſigned to him; ſuch as the Lieutenant of 
the Tower in Richard the Third, and Banquo in 
Macbeth. 

Thus he continued for POR. years, til! Booth, 


. died, when Cato, which was then a favourite cha- 


racter with the public, being in danger of falling, 
. * ; | for 


| ( 143 ) 
for want of an actor to ſupport it, Mr. Quin was 
put into it merely as a caſe of neceſſity. The part 


was therefore printed in the bills of the day, to be . 


attempted by Mr. Quin. 
The modeſty of this invitation produced a full 


houſe, and a favourable audience; but the actor's - 


own peculiar merit effected more. When he came 


to that part of the play, where the dead ſon is 


brought in upon the bier, Quin, in ſpeaking theſe 
words, «Thanks to the Gods, my boy has done his 

« duty!“ ſo affected the whole houſe, that they 
cried out, with a continued acclamation,.— Booth 
outdone ! Booth outdone |! 

From that time Mr. Quin became a favourite 
of the public; and aroſe through the gradatiofis of 
his employment, till he was made manager of 
Drury-lane' play-houſe. 

His ſkill or his addreſs as a manager, are not 
much applauded ; but his merit, as an actor, overba- 
lanced that defect, and ftill kept him in his ſtation, 
What gave him the ſevereſt blow in his profeſſion, 


was the extreme popularity into which Mr. Gar- 


rick came, about the time that he was beginning 
to decline. In vain did Quin crack his jokes 
upon his antagoniſt ;—Garrick was followed, and 
Quin forſaken :—ſo that what Quin called an 
hereſy in taſte, was at laſt univerſally allowed to be 
a reformation. This gave occaſion to the follow- 
ing bon mot, and ſmart reply. On being told, 
that Goodman's Fields was crowded every night 
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to ſee the new actor, Quin ſaid, © That Garrick 


« was a new religion. Whitfield was followed 
« for atime; but they would all come to church 
= again.” 


Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and happy ta- 


lent, in turning an epigram, gave this humourous 


— 


« Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
% Complains that hereſy corrupts the town; 

« Schiſm, he cries, has turn'd the nation's brain; 

« But eyes will open, and to church again 


« Thou great infallible, forbear to roar ; 

% Thy bulls and errors are rever d no more 

« When doctrines meet with general approbation „ 
It 18 not hereſy, but reformation.” 


Mr. Quin, therefore, after reigning many years 
abſolute monarch of the ' ſtage, was obliged, re- 
luctantly, to abdicate the throne, and leave © the 
« young fellow in quiet poſſeſſion of the ſtage z 
convinced, at length, that Garrick was © right, 
« and that the reſt of the players had all been 
* wrong.” 

Time, however, enabled him to get the better 


of his chagrin. He even grew fond of © little 


“ Davy!” and Davy conceived a ſincere regard 
for Quin; who, indeed, poſſeſſed virtues which 
commanded the eſteem of thoſe who intimately 
knew him. 

When Quin retired from the ſtage, he went to 


reſide at Bath, He had bought an annuity of two 
0 | hundred 
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Rundred a year from the Duke of Bedford, and 
this, added to about ſeven thouſand pounds more, 
which his friend Sir Samſon Gideon had amaſled 
in *Change Alley for him, contributed to make 
the latter part of his life eaſy and independent. 
He was always addicted to epicuriſm, and at laſt 
became notorious for his fondneſs of good eating. 


The fiſh called John Dory, every body knows, 
was firſt introduced by him to the tables of the 
delicate, He was at the ſame time an agrecable 


facetious companion, and many, of his r and 


bons mots deſerve real applauſe. 

He died in the ſeventy- third year of his age, o 
' & mortification in his arm, occaſioned by. a light 
é ſcratch on his fore-finger. Mr, Garrick wrote an 
epitaph for his great predeceſſor, which is en- 
graven on the monument erected to the memory 
of Mr. Quin, in the abbey-church at Bath; an 
epitaph which, ſubſtituting the initials D. G. in- 
ſtead of James Quin, would be Eats - 
cable to the writer. 12 5 


« THAT tongve which fat the table on a roar," 

% And charm'd the public ear, is heard no more; 

« Clos'd are thoſe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which ſpake before the tongue what Shakſpeare writ : 

** Cold is that hand, which, living, was fſtretch'd forth: , 

At Friendſhip's call, to facccur modeſt worth. 

«© Here lies James Quin—Deign, reader to be taught, ; 
Wbate'er thy ſtrength of body, force of thought, 
In Nature's happieſt mould however caſt, | 

To this complexion thou muſt come at laſt,” 3 
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BONS MOTS OF MR. QUIN. 


45 V HEN Quin was one day lamenting that 


he grew old, a pert young fellow aſked him what 

1 | he would give to be as young as he was? „I would 

bs & even ſubmit,” ſaid Quin, © to be almoſt as 
e fooliſh.” 

II. A young lawyer, who attended the ſpout- 
ing-clubs'more'than he did Weſtminiſter-hall, hav- 
ing made a flight acquaintance with Quin, one 
night frankly told him his deſign was to come up- 

= on the ſtage, but that he ſhould chuſe to have the 
417 opinion of a competent judge, before he actually 
put his deſign in execution, and without any more 
1 ceremony, began to ſpeak the ſoliloquy in Ham- 
_ | 


| 
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wo” To be, or - not to be ?—that is the queſtion.“ 


1 But this he uttered ſo very intolerably, that Quin 
could not help interrupting, No queſtion at all, 
I can aſſure you Not to be, upon my honour,” 
AY III. Quin, when manager, had kept a poet's 
+ tragedy too long. The poet calling often, and 
being angry, Quin ſent him to the bureau, and de- 
fired him to take it. After ſearching for ſome 
time among ſeveral other plays, and not finding 
his own—< Well,” ſaid Quin, take two come - 
* « dies and a farce for it.“ 
i | IV. When Mr. Quin was at Southampton, the 
x temporary Maſter of the Ceremonies was one of 
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the Mafters of the Mint. A lady of Quin's au- = 
quaintance had taken her place, according to the 
opinion of the Maſter of the Ceremonies, impro- 
perly, who therefore defired her to move. But 
Quin interfered, faying ſhe ſhould not ſtir, and 
that he would be her bulwark and defence. Where- 
up#n the Maſter of the Ceremonies flew into a | | 
violent rage, ſaying, © Quin was nothing but a | 
e ſtroller and vagabond, and if it was not for 
; « his patent, he would be ſent to the houſe of 
« correction.” Aye,” ſays Quin, © that may 
« be; and if it were not for your patent, you 
| e would be hanged.” 
V. Mr. Quin was at Tunbridge for his health, 
| when a certain oratorical gentleman burſt out ints 
ſuch extravagant fits of laughter, in the aſſembly- 
room, that he drew the obſervation of all the com- 
| pany upon him. Coming up to Quin, he aſked 
him, if he had ever ſeen a man in ſuch ſpirits be- 
fore?“ Yes, once,” replied the wit, “ but then 
e he was in Moorhie'ds.” ? þ | 
WI. Quin being aſked what he thought of the 
cenduct of the people of England, with regard to 
the Bottle-Conjurer, Elizabeth Canning and the 
Coek-lane Ghoſt? The firſt,” he anfwered, 
& was a proof of their ridiculous ere dulity ;—the 


& ſecond of their extravagant folly and che Jaſt, : 
£ of their blind ſuperſtition.” 


VII. Upon his firft coming to Bath, Mr. Quin | 
found himſelf very extravagantly charged for car- 
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ables and drinkab/es, as well as lodging and waſh- 


ing. At the end of the firſt week, he took aſide 


Mr. Naſh, Maſter of the Ceremonies, who in- 
vited him to Bath, as being the cheapeſt place in 


England for a man of taſte and a bon vivant. Mr. 


Naſh, who loved his joke, and knew that Quin 
loved a pun as well as himſelf, replied, “ They 
ce have acted by ycu upon truly Chriſtian = mg 
« ples.” How ſo?” ſays Quin.— Why,” re | 
ſumed Naſh, « you was a ſtranger, and they 455 
« you uin. — ““ Ay, but,” ſaid Quin, “ they have 
« fieeced me, inſtead of cloathing me. 

VIII. The Maſter of the Ceremonies was, a 
few nights after, in company with Quin, when 
he was, in one of his ſatirical moods, and attempt · 


ing to take off moſt of thoſe who were preſent. 


Naſh expecting to be the next, got up, and was 


upon the point of retiring. Quin aſked him the 


reaſon why he went ſo ſoon ?—To which he re- 
plied, & In order to fave you the trouble of taking 
« me off, I think it is beſt to take myſelf off.” 

IX. Mr. Quin, on a certain occaſion, was 
drinking a bottle with Mallet the poet, and hav- 


Ing giving his opinion rather too freely upon ſome 


of the bard's productions, he was ſo out of tem- 
per that Quin could not pleaſe him in any thing 
he ſaid during the remainder of the evening. At 
length Quin offered to wager a dozen of claret, 
that Mallet did not contradict the next thing he 
ſaid.— What's that?“ faid Mallet —<* Why,” 

f replied 


* * 
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replied Quin, © that you are the greate/ ot in i 

60 England.“ 5 | i | 
X. As Quin and another gentleman were paſſ- 

ing one evening through St. Paul's Church-yard, | 

their attention was attracted by a mob of people, 

who were aſſembled to hear a man relate, That f 

« there had been a chimney on firs in the Bo- 4 

« rough ; that he had ſeen, with his own eyes, = 

« the engines go, in order to extinguiſh it; but | 

« that it was quite got under before they arrived.” | | 

Upon ſeeing the attention of ſuch a concourſe of 

people attracted by ſo very unentertaining a detail, 

Mr. Quin and his friend could not help reflecting 

upon the natural curiolity of Engliſhmen, which 

was excited by the moſt trifling circumſtance ;z— 

; and very frequently by no circumſtance at all. 

Let us try,” ſaid Quin, * an experiment upon 

A « our countrymens' curioſity.” This was imme 

diately agreed to; and they accordingly repaired to 

the oppoſite ſide of the church-yard, where, hav- 

ing taken a convenient ſtand, and ſtaring up to 

the ſtone gallery, Quin gravely faid, “ This is 

& about the time.“ Yes,” replied the other, 

taking out his watch, and looking at it under a 

lamp, this was preciſely the time it made its 

« appearance laſt night.” "They had now col- 

lected at leaſt a dozen inquiſitive ſpectators, who 

fixing their eyes upon the ſteeple, aſked, © What 

« was to be ſeen?” To this Mr. Quin replied, 

That the ghoſt of a lady who had been mur- 
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9 dered, had been ſeen to walk round the rails of 


« the ſtonc-gallery for ſome evenings, and that 
« ſhe was expected to walk again to-night.” 
This information was preſently fpread through 
the multitude, which, by this time, was augmented 
to at leaſt a hundred. All eyes were fixed upon 
the ſtone- gallery, and imagination frequently ſup- 


plied the place of reality, in making them believe 
Mey. ſaw ſomething move on the top of the bal- 


luſtrade. The joke having thus taken, Quin and 
his companion "PINE went and paſſed the 
evening at the Half-moon Tavern, in Cheapſide, 
and, upon their return, between twelve and one, 
the crowd ſtill remained in eager expectation of 
the ghoſt's arrival. | 


ANECDOTE OF A CLERGYMAN | PROMOTED 
IN A VERY EXTRAORDINARY MANNER. 


In Queen Anne's reign, the Britiſh Auguſtan 
age, few made a more illuſtrious figure than But- 
ler, Duke of Ormond, who, for his attachment 
to the cauſe of St. Germains, was a particular 
favourite of the Queen, and of the Tory party, 
who then held the ſuperiority in the court. It 
happened once that as his Grace, who had been 


choſen to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was on 


his paſſage to undertake his government, he was 


forced in, by winds, upon the then almoſt 
barren 
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barren iſland of Ila. There was no place in this 
ſmall and bleak iſland where his Excellency could 
find tolerable accommodation, but a poor clergy- 
man's houſe, in which were two or three ſmall 
rooms, and theſe but very poorly furniſhed ; how- 
ever theſe inconveniences were amply. compen- 
ſated by the cheerful and happy diſpoſition of the 
landlord, and the frugal, but decent, hoſpitality 
with which his Excellency was particularly charm- . 
ed. The wind ſome days after ſhifting about, 
the Nuke and his retinue prepared for ſetting out 
again on their paſſage; but before he went on 
board, being at breakfaſt, he aſked his landlord, - 
what his living was? Only twenty-two pounds, , 
replied Joſeph : (for that was his name). At 
which his Excellency being ſurpriſed, aſked again 
how he came to have things ſo decent and neat. 
on ſuch a ſmall ſalary? Why, replied he, my ix 
wife Rebecca is an excellent houſewife, and as we ) 
have two cows, ſhe fells the milk and cheeſe, and 
almoſt ſupports the family; whilſt we reſerve my 
twenty-two pounds for cloaths, and our childrens 
education, which, at all events, I am determined 
to give them, and then the world is before them, 
let them ſhift for themſelves, Ormond was. 
charmed at the fight of ſo much contentment” 
and genuine felicity, which this poor but gene- 
rous clergyman enjoyed: and therefore having 
made the frugal wife a handſome preſent, he 

H 4 promiſed 
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promiſed to do fill ſomething more for Jofephy | 
her huſband, and immediately went on board. 
Joſeph having waited with anxiety, from time 
fo time, to hear of ſomething being done in his 
favour, in vain, at laſt took the reſolution of 
going to Dublin, and puthing his fortune, for 
which he ſeemed to have had only this ſingle 
chance in his whole life. Fully bent on his de- 
ſign, he ſet out, and ſoon arrived at Dublin. Be- 
ing a man of ſome abilities, he imagined the only 
way to attain his end, would be, if poſſible, by 
preaching before his Excellency, and ufing every 
ſtroke of addreſs to make the Duke recollect who 
he was, and what he had promiſed: he thought if 
he could gain his end this way, it would be more 


dueteßful than by an indelicate bluntneſs to come 


40 his Excellency 8 lodgings, and put him i in mind- 


| of his promiſe. 


Upon this he applied to the Dean to be per- 
mitted to, preach in the cathedral the next Sunday. 


The Dean, who knew nothing about him, and ne- 


ver heard of him before, ſeemed a little ſurpriſed 
at the requeſt, and being of a humane and gentle 
difpoſition, he did not peremptorily refuſe it ; but 
judging it neceſſary to be ſomewhat acquainted with 


the abilities of the perſon to whom he was to grant 


this favour, he artfully entered intoa converſation” 


with this ſtranger, upon various ſubjects, and 


finding him to be a man poſſeſſed of no contempti · 


ble ſhare of both natural and acquired abilities, 
- 
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he permitted him to preach next ſabbath forenoon 
before his Exellency, and both houſes of Peers 
and Commons. Having mounted the pulpit, he 
choſe that remarkable text; “ But the chief 
&« butler (his grace's name was Butler,) remem- 
« bered not Joſeph, but forgat him.” Here he 1 
' uſed his utmoſt efforts to paint out the unhappy 1 
teudency that high life has upon the great, to make 
them overlook. beneficent ations done them on 
ſome occalions, by thoſe that even tread in the 
humbleſt paths of indigence and obſcurity ; and 
having deſcribed the inhumanity and- injuſtice of 
this negligence towards their generous benefaCtors 
he obſerved, that this negligence often rather took 
its riſe from the multiplicity of buſineſs in which 
they were laudably employed, or from having their 
ear poiſoned with the faſcinating adulations of that 
ſervile crowd of flatterers that never fail, on all oc- 
caſions, to ſeduce their attention from the moſt noble 
of all purſuits—of humanity, benevolence, and com- 
paſſion for thoſe of ſenſuality, intemperance, riot, 
and debauchery, than from any innate depravity 
of heart. Having delineated this unhappy tenor 
of conduct at ſome length, and with the moſt pa- 
 - thetic, lively, and animated addreſs, ſo that almoſt 
every perſon hearing him, felt what he ſaid; he 
fully accompliſhed his deſign, by making this 
ſtriking application :—And now, my honoured 
hearers, let us turn our thoughts inward, and queſ- 
tion ourſelves. Did ever I get a kind effice done f 
ary - Hs me 


* 
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me by one of an inferior ſtation of life, and ts 
whom a bountiful providence had not been fo li- 
beral, as to wordly afluence, but had beſtowed 
more valuable favours—thoſe of a kind, generous, 
and open heart; and, like the poor widow in the 
goſpel, that freely gave a mite to the poor, al- 
though it was all her living—And have I over- 
looked ſuch - generoſity, and baſely forgot to re- 


ward it ſeven-fold? Have ever I, in my life, been 


in ſuch a ſituation, expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the ſtorm, and where conflicting elements 
ſeemed to conſpire for my ru'n; and did ever any 
of a low, but contented, ſtation of life, with open 
arms receive me, and my weather-beaten attend- 
ants, into his houſe, while perhaps, his equally 


Lind ſpouſe was buſy in heaping on plenty of fuel, 


to recall the heat into our chilled and benumbed 
limbs; and, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, preparing 
a repaſt of decent, plain, and comfortable food, to 
revive our exhauſted ſpirits, and to cheriſh our 
hearts, now ſecure from the impetuoſity of the 
roaring ſtorm; nor would the kind pair permit 


us to venture away from their frugal, but happy, 
abode, till ſerener weather, and milder ſkies, in- 


vited our departure, although they had no hopes, 


or, atleaſt, no certainty of retaliation on my part: 


and have I, with a baſeneſs of ſoul, unworthy of my 
ſtation, allowed ſuch true benevolence to paſs un- 
rewarded, and, aſhamed to acknowledge my bene 


tactors, bave ſuffered dem to o languiſh under their on 


graſp 


((i 

graſp of poverty, and, poli to ſolicit Charity's. 
cold hand in vain ?- 

Here the Duke, who was all along attentive to 
the ſermon, could not help examining his own con- 
duct, and upon recollection, found that he him- 
ſelf was guilty of ſome pieces of negligence, 
equally criminal, and perfectly ſimilar to this, 
which had juſt now been deſcribed in ſo affecting 
colours; but he was ſtill more affected, when, 
upon a thorough examination of the parſon, he 
found he bore a ſtriking reſemblance to the figure 
and features of his own hoſpitable landlord in the 
iſland of Ila; and whom, till brought to recol- 
leon by this affecting diſcourſe; he had inhu- 
manly forgot: upon which he turned to one of 
his lords, and aſked him, if this was not their old 
ſandlord in lla? To which he replied, pleaſe 
your Excellency, I think it is. Cauſe him, 
after ſervice to come and dine with me, Joſeph 
being brought in, and fat down, the Duke aſk ed 
him if he did not come from Ila, and was not 


| his deſign to put him in mind of his promiſe to 


provide for him? Here Joſeph bluſhed, and, with 
that ingenuity natural to a generous mind, con- 
feſſed that it was he, and that it really was his 
ſole intention, as he imagined his Excellency's 
neglect of him did not ariſe from a contempt of 
his meanneſs of life, or from a diſhonourable 
ſhame of acknowledging a good office when done 
by an inferior, which a great ſoul like his Excel- 
H 6 lency'y 
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| ' lency's diſdained, but from the vaſt and important . 
concerns of the government, with which he was 
Cd intruſted, he would account it no matter of fur- 
y priſe, that this, like a ſmall receipt amidſt a heap 
=_ of papers, was fallen aſide and loſt. To which 
the Duke replied, you are a worthy man! and im- 
= | mediately after dinner he ordered ſome of his 
4 Clerks to look over the vacancies of the church. 
The clerks, after ſearching, told his Excellency 
| there was none but a living of four hundred pounds 
per annum. His Excellency anſwered, there. is 
none more deſerving of it than this generous, wor- 
thy man; and immediately preferred Joſeph from 
his poor twenty-two pounds a-year, to four hun- 
dred pounds. But mark the quick tranſitions of 
| fortune! The Whig intereſt getting the ſuperi- 
ority, (for jarring intereſts and faction will always 
be joined in a free ſtate) the Duke'of Ormond 
was diveſted of all his dignities, and eſcaping a 
| trial, by retiring to France, he was fugitated, and 
| his large fortune was forfeited to the crown. 


* F 


The genero! aty of his friends for fome time ſup- 
plied him; but, alas theſe aids were ſoon with- 
drawn, and fs once great Duke of Ormond, 

I Lord Licutenant of Ireland, Lieutenant General 
| | | | of her Majeſty's armies, &c. &c. now found him- 
5 « ſelf treading in the loweſt” paths of fortune, and 
= ſurrounded with all the horrors of indigence, con- 
tempt, and death. But how agreeably was he 


ſurprifed to find a comfortable ſupply from a very 
unexpected 
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unexpected channel, viz. his old friend Joſeph l=— 
That generous-hearted man, hearing of his great 


patron and benefaRor's misfortunes, thought the 
| leaſt part of his duty was to ſpare as much as he 
could out of his benefice, to ſupply the neceſſities 
of that great and good man, from whom he had 
all his living; and, therefore, one day taking his 
wife aſide, ſays to her, Becca, my dear, you hear 
what has happened to the Duke of Ormond, who 
liberally put us into our preſent affluent ſituation 
and you know very well we can as Eaſily live upon 


one hundred pounds a- year as one thouſand pounds; 


wnat would you think of ſettling three hundred 
pounds a- year upon our generous patron, for life; 
for I hear, to the diſgrace of his friends, he is in 
danger of periſhing for real want, Becca readily 
* conſented to ſo noble a propoſal, and immediately 
Jofeph modeſtly remitted to the Duke the firſt 


quarter of his annuity. Struck with this ſecond . 


act of kindneſs, his Grace wrote a full account 
of it to a great perſonage at court, who, although 
in different intereſts, yet {till preſerved the laws of 
friendſhip, amidit all the commotions of ſtate, in- 
violable and ſecure. Being charmed with ſuch 
true generolity in a poor man, this courtier got 


Joſeph preferred to a ſecond living, which made 
them worth eight hundred pounds a-year; but 


prior to this ſecond preferment the Duke of Or- 
mond died in exile, ſo that Joſeph had it now no 
more in his power, to relieue the wants, and alle- 
| viate 
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viate the misfortunes of his noble benefactor; for 
he was now ſecure from the bluſtering ſtorms of f 
adverſity, in that land of ſilence where the weary 
are at reſt, 

Every circumftance of this ſtory is founded on 
reality, which enhances the value of entertainments 
of this kind. Some years ago, an officer in the 
army declared, that he was the grandſon of the 

hero of our hiſtory, and uſed to divert himſelf and 
friends with relating theſe particulars reſpecting 
his benevolent progenitor, Joſeph from Ila. 


ANECDOTE OF A PERSIAN n OF 
STATE. 
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Coskoks, King of Perſia, had a Miniſter of 
State, whoſe character was ſo amiable, that it was 
difficult to determine by whom he was moſt be- 
loved, the king, or his people. At length this 
able miniſter demanded his diſmiſſion. Coſroes, 
however, unwilling to loſe ſo faithful and wiſe a 
ſervant, deſired an explanation. Why would F 
« you deſert me?” ſaid the afflicted Monarch. 1 
« Have you any cauſe of complaint? Has not 
* the dew of my benevolence fallen upon thee ? 1 
« Have not all my ſlaves been ordered to make no 
« diſtinction between thy orders and mine? Are 1 
« not you next my heart? Have you any thing 7 
1 2 walk that I can grant? Speak, and you ſhall : 
3 be : 
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ec be ſatisfied ; only do not think of leaving me.“ 
— — Mitranes, the miniſter, made this reply 
« O King! I have ſerved thee with zeal and 


« fidelity, and thou haſt moſt amply rewarded 


« me; but nature now requires from me one of 
« the moſt ſacred of its duties.——T have a ſon, 
« who can only learn from me how to ſerve thee, 
or thy ſucceſſors, as I have done. Let me pur- 
ce ſue this private duty, after all my care for the 
« public good.“ Coſroes granted his requeſt ; 
but upon this condition, that he ſhould take the 
young prince with him into his retreat, and edu- 
cate both the youths together, Mitranes fat 
out, and after five or fix years abſence, returned, 
and carried his pupils to court. Coſroes was over- 
joyed to ſee his ſon again; but, upon examina- 
tion, he was greatly chagrined to find that he had 
not made the ſame progreſs in his ſtudies, as the 
ſon of Mitranes. In ſhort, he was greatly inferior 
to him in point of real merit. The king com- 
plained to the miniſter of this ſtriking difference; 
and his reply ſhould be a leſſon to all young men 
of good diſpoſitions.— “ O king! my fon has 


« made a better uſe than your's of the inſtructions. 
«I gave to both. My attention has been equally - 


« divided between them ; but my ſon knows that 


« his dependence muſt be on mankind, while 1 


&* never could conceal from your's that men would 
« be dependent on him,” 
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. CHESTERFIELD, AND OTHERS. 


I, V orrars, during his laſt reſidence at 


| Paris, was oppreſſed with viſits from people of all 


ranks. Among others, a young author of mode- 
rate abilities, but exceſſively vain, thought it his 
duty to go and pay his reſpects to this Neſtor of 
literature, and with this deſign waited upon him. 


As ſoon as he was introduced into the philoſopher's 
ſtudy, he began his compliments in the fol'owing 


words: —< Great man ! to-day I have come to 
« ſalute Homer ;——to-morrow I will falute So- 
« .phocles ;——the day after to-morrow Plato; 
——and——he was going to continue in the ſame 
ſtrain; but Voltaire interrupted him, by ſaying, 

Little man! I am very old, and ſhould be 


« glad if you would pay all your viſits in one 


« day,” 

II. Charles V. Emperor of Germany, paſſing 
once by a village of Arragon, on Eaſter day, a 
perſon met him, who according to the cuſtom of 


the country, was me e, King, and ſaid 
gravely to him, 


dir, it is I that am King.“ 
Much good may it do you;” fays the Em- 


peror as gravely ; © you have choſen a roublelgne 


employment. 
III. Mr Quin was one ol coming i in a chair, 


from having dined at the ſign of the Three Tuns, 


Bath, Lord Cheſterfield meeting him, ſaid, that 
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if Quin came from thence, © there were but ty 
ec tuns leſt.” 8 
IV. The corporation of Bath, in lunar to 
Mr. Naſh, placed a full length ſtatue of him in 
the Pump- room, between the buſt of Newton and 
Pope; upon which occaſion the Earl of Cheſter- 


field wrote the following ſevere and witty epi- 
gram: | 
. IMMORTAL Newton never {poke T 


More truth than here you'll find, a 
Nor Pope himſelf e er penn d a joke 
&« Seyerer on mankind. 
16, The picture plac'd the buſts between, 
Adds to the ſatire ſtrength ; 
65 Wiſdom and wit are little ſeen, 
« But folly at full length. 


; 53 © 7 © 
V. A philoſopher and a wit were croſſing from 
Harwich to Holland, and a high ſwell riſing, the 
philoſopher ſeemed: under great apprehenſions leſt 
he ſhould go to the bottom. —“ Why,” obſerved 
the wit, “ that will ſuit your genius to a tittle; 
& 25 for my part, you know, I am me for ſkim- 
ming the furface of things.“ | 2 
VI. Oliver Cromwell had nominated a noble- 
man, of the firſt diſtinction, to go over to Madrid 
in the character of ambaſſador extraordinary, and 
demand a categorical anſwer concerning the beha- 
viour of the Spaniſnh guarda coſtas in the Weſt In- 


dies; and, in caſe of not receiving a ſatisfactory 
: reply, 
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reply, to inform his Catholic Majeſty, that he 
might expect the walls of the Eſcurial to fly about 
his ears in a few months. The nobleman teſtified 
his thanks for the great honour the Protector de- 
ſigned him, but excuſed himſelf from the errand, 


ſaying, it might prove a compliment of too much 


Importance for him to return with the anſwer.— 


« Leave that to me,” ſays Oliver; © if they touch 


but a hair of your head, I'll revenge the inſult, 


« by taking off the heads of every Spaniard in my 
„ dominions.“ “ But of all theſe heads,” re- 
plied the nobleman, « there may not be one to fit 
« my ſhoulders.” 

VII. Mr. Pope, who, notwithſtanding his di- 
minutive and miſhapen figure, was not a little 
vain of his perſon, having aſked Swift what peo- 


ple thought of him in Ireland: Why,“ faid 


Swift, “they think you are a very little man, but 
A very great poet. Pope retorted with ſome. 
acrimony,—“ They think the very reverſe of you 8 
« in England.” 3 

VIII. Louis XIV. faid one day to father Maſ- 
filon, « I have heard many great orators in my 
* chapel; and I have always been well ſatisfied 
« with them; but every time I hear you, Iam 

« diflatisfied with myſelf. “ 
IX. Mr. Foote uſed to fay,. that he always 
looked upon the theatre as the © main ocean; 
for,“ continued he, „when an author writes 
& a piece, here he launches it upon the ſea of cri- 
* ticiſm ; 
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« ticiſm; and every one knows this is a moft 
« dangerous navigation, full of rocks and ſhoals, 
« where there are no ſure pilots, but Novelty, Wit, 
* and Senſe, An actor here, firſt ſets ſail for the 
« port of Applauſe, and if he is lucky enough to 
“ double the cape of Approbation, he may wea- 
« ther out a ſeaſon, and taſte the benefit of the 
„ April monſoons,” | 
X. It is related of Mr. Addifon, who, though 
an elegant writer, was too diffident of himſelf 
ever to ſhine as a public ſpeaker, that at the time 
of debating the Union Act in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, he roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
$peaker, ſaid, * Mr. Speaker, I conceive” but 
could go no farther ;—then riſing again, he ſaid, 
„% Mr. Speaker, I conceive” —Still unable to pro- 
ceed, he fat down again. A third time he aroſe, 
and yas ſtill unable to ſay any thing more than— 
tt Mr. Speaker, I conceive ;”—when a certain 
young member, who was poſſeſſed of more effron- 
tery and volubility, aroſe and ſaid, «© Mr. Speaker, 
« I am very ſorry to find that the Honourable 
« Gentleman over the way has conceived three 
c“ times, and brought forth nothing.” 
XI. A certain lady had miſlaid one of her ear- 
rings, which were of ſome value, and in the heat 
of her paſſion, ſhe accuſed her -maid of having 
got it. The maid proteſted her innocence. 
“% Why,” continued the lady, “ you have not the 
& face to deny it - you cannot help bluſhing at 
« diſowning 


— 
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E * ie”? Foote, who ſtood by during 


hs controverſy, told her yery coolly, „ She was 
quite miſtaken, it was only the reflection of her 


© face.” 1 | 


XII. A certain genius, who bad more wit than 
prudence, could not avoid obſerving the great at- 
tachment his patron's lady had to vociferous bawl- 
ing, vulgarly called ſcolding; and in one of his 
ſcribbling moods he penned an ode to a vixen, 
which he thought was ſo good a piece, that he 
could not refrain ſhewing it to his friend, who 
was greatly pleaſed with the thought, and deſired 
a copy. Why ſhould you want a copy, Sir,“ 
replied the wit, © when you have been ſo long * 
2 e e of the . 1 
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2 ANECDOTE or n= CHINESE EMPEROR, 


V our, Emperor of China, was la omni 


fond of the occult ſciences. An impoſter, avail- 
ing himſelf of this foible, brought him an elixir, 
exhorting him to drink it, and aſſuring him that 


it would render him immortal. One of his Mi- 
niſte Sz who was preſent, having in vain attempted 
to undeceive bim, baſtily ſnatched the cup, and 
dank the liquor. The Emperor, enraged at this 


inſult; ordered the mandarin to be put to death, | 


The honeſt Miniſter, not in the leaſt diſconcerted, 


=_ . If the elixir beſtows immortality, 
« all 


* 
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& all your efforts to put me to deach will be uſeleſs, — J 
& and if it does not, ſurely. you will not be guilty x 
6 of ſuch an act of injuſtice for ſo inſignificant a 1 
theft. This ſpeech pacified the Eiagerot, Who 1 
afterwards highly commended him for his for- | 
titude in the cauſe of truth, in oppoſition to 
ampoſture. 1 3 
5 | - | , | 
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TRAGI. COMIC ANECDOTE OF PETER THE 
GREAT. 


Tunis monarch went one day to the college of 
the empire, and aſked for a certain paper which 
was depoſited there. The Secretary who had it 
under his care, having fought for it a long time 
without being able to find it, Peter became im- 
patient, condemned tne Secretary to be flogged, 
and ordered two drummers to inflict the puniſh- 
ment. He then mounted a ladder himſelf, and 
began to rummage among the papers, in order to 
find what he wanted. The Secretary embraced 


that opportunity to eſcape, and went and threw 
himſelf at the feet of the Empreſs, to whom his 


ſiſter was chambermaid, begging her to intercede 
for him. In the mean tire the drummers arrived, 
- and having aſked what they were to do, the 
Emperor, without turning round, bade them lay 
hold of the Secretary, who was there. Unluckily 
chere was another ſitting at work; they therefore 
ſeized 


_ 
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ſeized him, and having ftretched him out on the. 


floor, executed the orders given them, notwith- 


ſtanding all his cries and proteſtations. Scarcely 
was this buſineſs finiſhed, when the Empreſs ar- 


rived and made her requeſt. You have come 
« too late,” ſaid the Emperor, © the affair is 
ce“ over.” —< That is impoſlible,” replied ſhe, 


« this man has never been out of my preſence - 
« ſince he came to beg my aſſiſtance. “ I, 


« however, heard him make a noiſe without,” 
returned the Emperor. The ſufferer was then 


called in, who in a plaintive tone related his dif- 
after. I am ſorry for it,” ſaid the monarch, 


but there is no help now; I ſhall remember it.“ 
—Some time after, the Secretary having com- 
mitted a fault, which deſerved flogging, reminded 


Peter of his promiſe, and the Emperor ſaid, 
Well, be it ſo; we are now quits. 


— —— — — — 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF ROUSSEAU, 


Ta S extraordinary man was born at Geneva, 


in the year 1708, of a family that boaſted few 
other advantages than their virtues and their patri- 
otiſm. His father was a ſeller of muſic, and he him- 


{elf was bred to the buſineſs. He was early taught 


to regard his country with affection, and to feel 


that enthuſiaſm for liberty which he aſterwards 


contended for. One day, the citizens of Geneva 
Io being 


: 


a 
5 
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being at their annual exerciſe, in the evening wherr 
it was over, they joined hand and hand in a dance 


in the market place, and thus continued for ſome 


time in that innocent mirth which is felt by & 


Tonſcious communication of pleaſure. In this 
general exultation of the citizens, ſays Rouſſeau, 
my father caught me in his arms, crying out, 


My ſon, love your country!” Thoſe embraces, 


and this exclamation, made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion, 
ſo mixing with his tender mind, that what might 
be reaſon in others, was almoſt conſtitution in 
him, Py | 

The earlier part of his life was paſſed in obſcu- 
rity, yet not in indolence. Though not profeſſedly 
bred a ſcholar, yet he addicted himſelf to books, 
and ſoon attempted to improve theſe inſtructions 


by travel. It was in this time of concealment, 


that he laid in thoſe ſtores of knowledge, which 
were afterwards to be drawn out for the amuſe- 
ment of mankind, and which were to give his 
works the appearance of ſolidity. The beſt know- 
ledge of an author is almoſt always acquired be- 
fore he becomes a profeſſed writer. When un- 
known and unregarded, he can obſerve upon man- 
kind at his eaſe, and without ſuſpicion ;. but when 
once known to be connected with the preſs, he is 


regarded as a ſpy, and all the pictures of the hu- 


man heart are ſhut up entirely from his inſpection. 


It was thus, therefore, with ſilent toil, and atten- 
tive contemplation, that Rouſſeau went from city 


to 
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to city, obſerved the manners as they roſe, and 
caught the outlines of every future production. 


Rouſſeau was almoſt thirty-five, before he even 


thought of commencing author. He preferred, as 

he tells us, © his repoſe and his friendſhips, (the. 
<<. only goods he valued, to the ſplendor of reputa- 
tion, or the painful pre-eminence.of being the 
object of envy.” Not indeed that he had never 
_ Written till that time; but what he had written, 
Vas only conſidered as a private amuſement, rather 
than a work calculated for public inſpection. In. 
fact, fo early as the age of eighteen, he wrote a 
little comedy, entitled “ Narciſſus, or © the Self- 
„ Lover;” which, however, was not acted until 
the year 1752, when it received but a very cool 
approbation. | 


When he was about thirty-four years of age, 
we find him at Paris, endeavouring to earn his 


. bread by copying muſic, This was but a_mean 
profeſſion, for one who. took upon him to be the 


inſtructer of mankind, and afterwards to ſtand 


forth a kind cf martyr in defence of his prin- 


cCiples. 
The firſt work he publiſhed, was called“ The - 


ſmall performance, in- 
which the imagination holds the place of ſenſe. 


He was at that time content, as he tells us, © to 


« walk along the banks of the filver ſtream, and 


_ © add his ſoliloquies to its murmurs.” One thing 
remarkable in this production is, that he ſeems to 


foreſee 


= „„ 

"8 foreſee in it, that he ſhould one day ftand forth as 
1 the champion of liberty, and act a more inportant 
character on the ſtage of life. The event juſtified | 21 
the prediction. KF 1 
Every man, whatever may be his fame, owes 4 

part of it to chance, and a part to abilities. A 

queſtion happening to be propoſed by the academy 

at Dijon, namely, Whether the revival of arts 

« and ſciences has contributed to the amendment 

« of morals?” Rouſſeau thought this a fit op- 
portunity to give ſcope to his paradoxical turn of 
thinking, and undertook with great ſpirit, and 

more eloquence, to prove, © that arts and ſciences 

« only contribute to make men more vicious, and 

« more unhappy.” The moſt ingenious things 

can always be faid on the wrong fide of every 
queſtion. Of this, our philoſopher ſeemed ſen- 

fible, when he undertook to maintain, © that the 

* unlettered ſavage was happier and better than 

c the refined philoſopher.” 

It was, in ſome meaſure, counteracting his own 

attempt, fince we could not know this, if it were 

true, without the aſſiſtance of philoſophy. But, 

be this as it will, his diſcourſe had the defired 

effect. It procured him the prize he contended 

for. It procured him more, namely, the applauſe 

of the public. Perhaps this is the only diſcourſe 

that ever was noticed by the public, in conſequence 

of thoſe annual incitements to young or van 
| readers, whoſe productions appear and are ſonn 

N forgotten. The King of Pruſſia was among the 
| | I number, 


n 1 
number of thoſe who thought proper to anſwer 
this diſcourſe, which was not the leaſt honour 
that was done to it. By thus defending, anſwer- 
ing, and vindicating this work, our philoſopher 
was involved in a literary warfare, and acquired 
the reputation of a man of letters, at a period of 
life when many others begin to think of retiring 
from the preſs. 

It was about this time that a lady « of the firſt 
diſtindtion in Paris, was willing to give Rouſſeau 
ſome marks of her ſatisfaction in his performances. 
Hearing; however, that he refuſed all pecuniary 
offers with ſome indignation, ſhe ſent him ſome 
muſic to copy. Suppoling this to be in the way 


of his profeſſion, ſhe expected that he would not 


refuſe whatever ſhe thought proper to pay him for 
his labour. Accordingly, when the work was 
done, ſhe ſent him a purſe of gold; but from her 
favour he only deducted. a few ſhillings, which 
was the real price of his trouble, and ſent her 
back the reſt. 

In England, a thing of this kind would neither 
be ſo ſtrange, nor ſo 3 as in France; 
for there it has long been the cuſtom for the poet 
to acknowledge himſelf as a mere dependant upon 


the great, whoſe bounties he ſolicits without ſhame, 


and whoſe favours he receives as a tribute to his 
ſervices. In England it is otherwiſe. "Thoſe 
who write have, in general, other means of ſup- 
port than the nobility; and very few receiye 
pecuniary retribution. 


Rouſſeau's 
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Rovuffeau's diſcourſe upon the origin of the in- 
equality among mankind, may be juſtly reckoned 
his greateſt and beſt performance. In this he en- 
deavours to ſhew that all men, being originally 
equal, were neceſſarily free; and that all ſocial 
engagements were but fetters impoſed upon the 
indolence, ignorance, or weakneſs of humanity. 
In this perhaps he is right; but it is very fit that 


ſuch fetters ſhould be formed, fince eyery animal 


ſhould, and ought to, loſe freedom in proportion 
#0 its weakneſs, and ſubmit to be guided by others, 
in proportion to its inability of conducting itſelf.” 
The learned ſtateſman, therefore, ſhould have 
more liberty than the illiterate peaſant, becaufe 
leſs apt to abuſe it. 


It would be tiring the reader to inform him | 


how many contemptible anſwers this elegant no- 
velty produced. They died as ſoon as born. 
The beſt way to encounter paradoxes is to leave 
them to themſelves, They only ſubſiſt by their no- 
velty, and as they grow older, they grow more 
feeble. bo | 
A letter to d'Alambert, upon theatrical ex- 
hibitions, was his next performance. In this he 
only traced the path of our countrymen, Prynn 
and Collier ; for the French writers often embrace 
our literary paradoxes, when we begin to throw 
them aſide. He there condemns play-houſes with 
ſome warmth ; but what could ſuch endeavours 
do, even if we were right. Amuſement is what 
men naturally look for, and perhaps it is our 
5 I 2 bulinefs 
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buſineſs to amuſe each other. The reaſoning of 
this production was copiouſly and ſufficiently an- 
ſwered by d' Alambert and Marmontel; but people 
would reſort to the play-houſe, whether they had 
anſwered it or no. Vn a 

The new Eloiſa next appeared, which did more 
honour to his genius than his philoſophy. In that 
work vices are treated as frailties, and an excuſe 
made for all the ſallies of irregular paſſion. 

The Social Compact, and Emilius, ſucceeded; 

and the liberty which Rouſſeau has taken in them 
of diſtruſting received opinions, and undermining 
eſtabliſned doQrines in religion, procured him 
. more formidable enemies than his former mere . 
1 philoſophical paradoxes could have done. His 
1 N native city thought proper, upon this occaſion, to 
diſclaim and baniſh bim; and he afterwards wan- 
if | dered from ſtate to ſtate, exclaiming at the pre- 
1 judices and malice of mankind, half a philoſopher, 
and half a humouriſt, dreſt in an Armenian habit, 
| 1% and miſtaking novelty of opinion for juſtneſs of 
| thinking. 
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' ANECDOTES CONCERNING ROUSSEAU. 1 


J. Auoxd the many We related of M. 
Rouſſeau, the following may with certainty be re- 
4 a lied on ;—1n a little country town in France, where | 
. he took up his reſidence when he was perſecuted 
for. his opinions, the curate of the pariſh no ſooner 


heard who he was than he publicly preached againſt 
| him, 


(- 73 


him, and in ſeveral of his ſermons branded him 


with the appellation of an infidel. The unblame- 
able tenor of his conduct, however, prevented 
thoſe invectives from taking any effect; and the 
people in general were regardleſs about the ten- 
dency of his writings, when they found nothing 
to condemn in his life. The prieſt, finding that 
he could do bat little in this way, changed his 


battery, and inſinuated wherever he went, that 
Rouſſeau had afferted in ſeveral parts of his 


works, that women had no ſouls. This report 
gaining an univerſal belief, the women, one and 
« all, exclaimed againſt him as a monſter, and 
cc never ſuffered their huſbands nor relations to 
« reſt till they had driven him out of the neigh- 


<« bourhood.” 


II. A virtuous friendſhip is the ſweeteſt ha 
of life; the ſource of every thing that i is great, 
good, and excellent on earth. 

Rouſſeau, equally celebrated for his genius and 
for his misfortunes, was honoured with. the pa- 
tronage of Prince Eugene, who was his zealous 
protector; but the friend of his heart was the 
Count de Bonneval, who in the ſequel, having: 
unfortunately involved himſelf in a quarrel with 
the Prince, © the diſintereſted Rauſſeau did not 


_ © heſitate a moment between his patron and his 


“friend. He warmly defended the latter, and 
6 loſt the favour of the Prince, 
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ANECDOTE or M. LA MOTTE'S PRODIGIOUS 


MEMORY, 
M. LA MOT TE, author of many tragedies, 


comedies, and operas, and a tranſlation of Homer, 


in Freneh heroic verſe, was remarkable for a moſt 


retentive memory, of which the lowing ſtory 


is a ſtriking inſtance : 
A young author read a new tragedy to him, 


which he heard all through with great ſeeming. 


pleaſure. He aſſured the writer that his piece wag 
excellent, and that he would engage for its ſuc- 


ceſs; But, ſays he, you have been guilty of a little 


plagiariſm. To prove this, I will repeat to you 


the ſecond ſcene of the fourth act of your play, 
The young poet aſſured him that he was miſ-- 
taken, for he had not borrowed a line from any 


body. 


he could not prove; and immediately repeated the 


whole ſcene, with as much animation as if he 


himſelf had been the author of it. Thoſe who 
were preſent looked at one another with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and knew not what to think. The author 
himſelf was more eſpecially diſconcerted. When 
Ea Motte had for ſome time enjoyed their emba - 
raſſment, he ſaid, « Gentlemen, recover yourſelves 
« from your ſurpriſe.” — Then, addrefling himſelf 
to the author,.“ The ſcene, Sir, is certainly 
« your own as well as the reſt of the play; 
40 but i it appeared to me ſo beautiful and ſo affect- 

| . 6c ing, 


La Motte ſaid, 9 nothing which 
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ing, that T could not help getting it by heart, 


& when you read it to me.“ 


A MOST CAPITAL ANECDOTE. - 


Amon G words which, in their preſent accep- | 
tation, are far remote from their original and rigid 
meaning, none perhaps are more ſtriking than 
Deiſm and Freethinking. The former, which, 
in its ſtrict import, ſignifies nothing more than 
a belief in the exiſtence of the Deity, in oppoſi- 
tion to Atheiſm, is now univerſally underſtood of 
all perſons wha reject the Chriſtian revelation ; and 
the word Freethinking, which ſhould. convey the 
idea of a man of a liberal and ingenious diſpoſition, 
free from vulgar prejudices and unmanly bigotry, 
and inveſtigating truth with virtuous views and a 
deep veneration of the Supreme Being, is now 
commonly appropriated to thoſe perſons who, from 
a love of ſingularity, and affectation of ſuperior un- 


derſtanding, or innate malignity of mind, would 
combat truths the moſt univerſally received and re- 


vered in all ages and in all countries, and would 
diſſolve thoſe ſacred ties by which ſociety is united, 
and deſtroy thoſe hopes of immortality which Gad 
has given, as incentives to virtue, and the heſk - 
ſecurity of our happineſs here and hereafter. 

An anecdote of the late Mr. Mallet affords a te- 
markable inſtance of the truth of this obſervation 
and cannot fail to convey ſome uſeful advice. 
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This gentleman was: a great Freethinker, and Z 
very free ſpeaker of his free thoughts. He made no 


ſcruple to diſſeminate his opinions wherever he 


could introduce them. At his own table, the lady 


of the houſe, who was a ſtaunch advocate for her 
huſband's opinions, would often in the warmth of 
argument, fay,—< Sir, we Deiſts.“ | 

The lecture upon the non credenda of the Free- 
thinkers was repeated ſo often, and urged with ſo 
much earneſtneſs, that the inferior domeſties be- 
came ſoon as able diſputants as the heads of the 
family. The fellow, who waited at table, being 
thoroughly convinced, that for any of his miſdeeds 
he ſhouid have no after account to make, was re- 


ſolved to profit byt the doctrine, and made off with 


many things of value, particularly the plate. 


Luckily he was ſo cloſely purſued, that he was 
brought back with his prey to his maſter's houſe, 
who examined him before ſome ſelect friends. 
At firſt the man was ſullen, and would anſwer no 
queſtions; but being urged to give a reaſon for 
his infamous behaviour, he reſolutely faid,—* I 
< had heard you ſo often talk of the 'impoſhbility 


d of a future ſtate, and that after death there was 
no reward for virtue, nor puniſhment We 
that I was tempted to commit the robbery.” — 


« Well; but you raſcal,” replied Mallet, « had 
« you no fear of the allows?” —< Sir,” faid the 
fellow, looking ſternly at his maſter, & what is 
<« that to You, if 1 had a mind to venture that ? 


« You 


Em! 
* You had removed my greateſt terror; why 
* ſhould I fear the leaſt? 


— — 
MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES, 


I. Ar the time that the famous Jew Bill was 
debating in the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Pelhany 
finding the arguments running ſtrongly againſt him, 


and that Mr. , who had a very happy method 


of delivery, had made no ſmall impreſſion by his laſt 
harangue, roſe up and told the following ſtory.— 
« I remember,” ſaid he, “ travelling a few years 
ago, in Somerſetſhire, with two ladies who were 
* ſiſters. We were in a very eaſy carriage, —the 
roads were remarkably good, —and we went on 
«particularly pleaſant. Notwithſtanding this, one 
« of the ladies was in continual terror, crying,out. 
& at every little jolt,” — O, dear Sir, we ſhall be 
© over We ſhall certainly be killed -I wiſh I 
had never ventured on this journey |—Bleſs-me E 
© there again:—well, we ſhall poſitively never get 
© out alive,“ Finding this lady ſo extremely 
« timorous and apprehenſive, I enquired of her 


“ ſiſter whether the coachman was a ſober man, 


& and underſtood his buſineſs. To which I was 
« anſwered,” —* She had never ſeen him intoxicat- 
* ed,—that he had driven them for many years, 
© without any accident having ever happened, 


and that there was not a more able a | 


£ in the whole country.” © I then enquired if he 
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"or was acquainted with the road? T'o this I was 
&« alſo anſwered,” Nobody knew it better, and 
that he had driven them that very road at leaſt 
© fifty times. Thefe informations made me 
<« greatly aſtoniſhed at the lady's terrors, which 
<« not only continued, but ſeemed much increaſed. 
Her ſiſter, perceiving my ſurpriſe at her behas 
* yiour, deſired me—to make myſelf quite eaſy, for 
etc that her ſiſter was really under no apprehenſions 3 


ut that fancying herſelf poſſeſſed of an agreeablg 


voice, ſhe took every opportunity of hearing it. 
II. The following anecdote relates to that great 


and good man Philip Lord Wharton, who had a 

conſiderable hand in bringing about the glorious 
*7- Revolution, and is a proof of his high regard for 
__ -,_ religious liberty. 


It happened, while Mr. Philipps was a do- 
meſtic chaplain of Lord Wharton's, that a living 
in his lordſhip's gift became vacant by the death 
of an incumbent. A clergyman applied for it, 
to whom his Lordſhip faid,— Sir, it is my cuſ- 
« tom to diſpoſe of the livings of which I am 
« patron, to thoſe who perform theſe three con- 
« ditions, viz. In the firſt place, the miniſter muſt 
« pray in my family; I don't mean read prayers, 
« for any one of my ſervants is able to do that, 
* In the next place, he muſt preach in my fa- 


„ mily, that 1 may.have a ſpecimen of his gifts 


« in that way. Then he is to go to the vacant . 


< pariſh ; and, if the people approve. of him, the 


« living is his, The worthy clergyman accord 
&5 ingly 
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ingly fulfilled the conditions to the faicaftion of 
the parties, and was inducted. 

Comparing preſent with ancient things, one car 
hardly forbear exclaiming i in the words of Virgil,—- 
Heu pietas ! heu priſca fides ! 

III. King James uſed to fay, that he never 
knew a modeft man make his way in a court. 


As he was repeating this expreſſion one day, a 


David Floyd, who was then in waiting at his Ma- 
jeſty's elbow, replied bluntly, —< Pray, Sir, whoſe: 
& fault is that? The King ſtood corrected, and 
was ſilent. 


IV. When his preſent Grace of wad. 


land was only Earl Percy, and commanded the: 
fifth , regiment of foot at Limerick in Ireland, 
after many rubs and hints in the newſpapers, he 
conſented to give the officers in garriſon a dinner ;, 
which he did at a tavern, ordering it for fifty per- 
ſons at eighteen-pence per head. The officers hear- 
ing this, were reſolved to ſhew him the ſuperior ge- 
nerolity of their own minds; for which purpoſe 


they went to the tavern-keeper, and deſired him to 


prepare the dinner at one guinea. per head, and, 
they would make up the difference. When the: 
company were called into the eating-room, they 
found a firſt courſe of all that the ſeaſon could 
afford, —a ſecond {till more coſtly, —and a deſert 
of the moſt expenſive kind. The noble Earl was 


aſtoniſhed ; and his aſtoniſhment grew greater, 
when Champaigne, Burgundy, and other the moſt 
coſtly wines appeared on the board, But be durſt 

16 not 
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not make a remark. The company Aan his 


health, admired the ſplendor and magnificence of 
the entertainment, which, they ſaid, was worthy 
of the houſe of Percy and ſo well did they en-, 


Joy it, that they fat to the bottle till eight the next 


morning, breaking and ſpilling more than they 
drank, in order to ſwell the amount. The noble 
earl retired early, fent for the landlord, and aſked 
bim the reaſon of ſuch a dinner. The landlord 
telling him the truth, his lordſhip appeared much 
aſhamed of his penurious conduct, defired the 
whole bill to be brought in next day, and with a 


ſigh diſcharged it. 


V. The late Sir John Barber, whoſe virtues are 
too indelibly written in the hearts of honeſt men 
ever to be eraſed, was a man of real wit, diveſted 
of that ill · natured aſperity which is too often 
miſtaken for, it, and very often ſaid things which 


| would have done honour to a Cheſterfield. 


The following little anecdote will ſerve. to il- 
luſtrate this character. Sir John had a ſon, whoſe 
reſemblance to his father was but very faint. In 


- a courſe of extravagance, he had tired himſelf of 


this kingdom; and, as it was likewiſe the faſhion 


to travel, he accordingly demanded an audience of 


Sir John, to whom he communicated his inten- 


tion, and aſked the Knight's affiſtance to enable 
him to perform it in ige. I wiſh,” added he, 

« for nothing more than an opportunity of ſeeing | 
« the world.” Sir John liſtened to him with 


great attention, and replied.— Indeed, Jack, I 
& am 
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© am much pleaſed with your intention, an 


© have not the leaſt objection to your travelling 
« and ſeeing 725 world, provided the world could 


« not ſee you.” 


VI. Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, was a 


great enemy to the doctrines of the Fataliſts, 


which he called cruel, unpitying, and tending to 


plunge their votaries into deſpair; and, in order to 
combat theſe doctrines, = conſulted his heart 
more than his theology :—< What a terrible Be- 


« ing,” faid he, © do they make of God! For 


« my part, I confider him as a Good Being, 
« and I never can conſent to regard him as a 
« tyrant, who having fettered us, commands us 
4 to walk, and then puniſhes us becauſe we can- 
« not obey him.“ 

VII. When Mahmoud, Sultan of Gheſna, con- 
quered India, he had diſtreſſed the people greatly, 


by plundering, as well as by the contributions and 


taxes which he impoſed. Whilſt he was one day 


ſitting in his divan, in converſation with his no- 


bles, a fool wandered into the hall, and ſtaring 
wildly around, ſpoke much to himſelf, but took 


no particular notice of any perſon. The Prince, 
obſerving him, deſired his officers to aſk him what 


he wanted. He faid, that he was hungry 3 and 
wiſhed, of all things, to cat a roaſted ſheep's tail. 
The Sultan, in a frolic, ordered them to cauſe a 
particular kind of radiſh to be roaſted, much re- 
ſembling in ſhape thoſe tails, which, in ſeveral 


eaſtern countries are very fat, and of an extraor- 
; dinary 
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dinary ſize. It was accordingly preſented to 


the fool, who devoured it voraciouſly, The Sul- 


tan then aſked him, hew he liked it? To which 
he anſwered, «© That it was exceedingly well 


& dreſſed; but he could eaſily perceive, that, un- 
« der his government, the ſheeps? tails had no 
ec longer the fatneſs, nor the excellent flavour, 
dy for which they were famous in former times. 


Mahmoud felt the poignancy of the anſwer, 


and gave immediate orders to relieve the people 


of many burdens under which they groaned. Ec- 
centric ſayings, indeed, from eccentric men, we 
ſhall often find, will more powerfully influence a 


haughty prince, than the moſt ſerious remon- 
ſtrances of his miniſters, or the loudeſt murmur- 


ings of his people. 
From ſuch flight matters as theſe, we ſhall 


often judge more truly of the genius of a people, 


than from more ſolid objects. 
VIII. Donatello, a celebrated ſculptor, when 
giving the Jaſt ſtroke with his mallet, called out 


to the ſtatue, « Speak !”? 
IX. Soon after the acceſſion of King | SET. to 


the crown of England, in one of the tours he 
made round his kingdom, he was entertained by 


the Earl of Scarborough, at his ſeat at Lumley 
Caſtle. A right reverend biſhop, a relation of his 
Lordſhip, who was there on a viſit at the ſame 
time, thinking, no doubt, to poſſeſs his Majeſty 
with a grand idea of the importance of the family 
of his noble _— began to make his Majeſty 


- acquainted 


| 
. 
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acquainted with a genealogical detail of every per» 


ſon who had exiſted in a long continued line of, 


his Lordſhip's progenitors, and attempted to de- 


duce the origin of the family from a period ſo re- 
mote, that it exceeded every degree of credibility. 
The King, whoſe patience was at length quite 
exhauſted, ſtopped ſhort the reverend genealogiſt's 
narration, by faying, Dear Sir —go no farther; 
« —let me digeſt this knowledge I have gained ; 
c for, upon my honour, I never knew before 
« that Adam's ſurname was Lumley,” 


X. Franceſco Francia of Bologna, ſtruck with | 


the fame of Raphael, conceived a violent deſire of 
ſeeing ſome of the works of that celebrated artiſt, 


His great age prevented him from undertaking 
2 journey to Rome. He reſolved, therefore, to 


write to Raphael, and to inform him how great 
an eſteem he entertained for his talents, after the 
character which had been given of him. Reci- 
procal marks of friendſhip paſſed between theſe 
two artiſts, and they carried on a regular correſ- 
pondence by letter. Raphael having about that 
time finiſhed his famous painting of St. Cecilia, 
for the church of Bologna, ſent it to his friend, 
begging him to put it in its proper place, and to 


correct whatever faults he might find in it. The 


artiſt of Bologna, tranſported with joy at ſeeing 
the work of Raphael, began to conſider it with at- 
tention; when perceiving the great inferiority of 
his own talents to thoſe of Raphael, melancholy 


tool polleſlion of his heart. He fell into a deep 


BE deſpon- 
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* deſpondeney, and died of grief, becauſe he 


« found that he had attained only to ene 
« jn his art, after all his labour. 
XI. Sir Robert Walpole was fond of billiards, 


at which his friend, Dr. Monſey, very much ex- 


celled him. How happens it,” ſaid Sir Robert, 
in his ſocial hour, that nobody will beat me at 


- « billiards, or contradi& me, but Dr. Monſey ? 


— They get,” ſaid the Doctor, places; 1 get 
« —a dinner, and praiſe.” 


XII. During the war between the Portugueſe 


and the inhabitants of the iſland of Ceylon, 


Thomas de Suſa, who commanded the European 


forces, took priſoner a beautiful Indian, who had 
promiſed herſelf in marriage to an amiable youth. 


The lover was no ſooner informed of this misfor- 
tune, than he haſtened to throw himſelf at the 
feet of his adorable nymph, who, with tranſport, 
caught him in her arms. Their ſighs and their 
tears were mingled, and it was ſome time before 


their words could find utterance to expreſs their 
grief. At laſt, when they had a little recovered, 
they agreed, that ſince their misfortuhies had left 
them no hopes of living together in freedom, to 


partake with each other all the horrors of ſlavery: 
' | Sufa, who had a ſoul truly ſuſceptible of ten- 


der emotions, was moved at the ſight. —< It is 
« enough,” ſaid he to them, “ that you wear the 


chains of love; you ſhall not wear thoſe of 


« ſlavery. Go, and be happy in the lawtul em- 
K. work of wedlgck,” | | 
The 
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The two lovers fell on their knees. They 
eould not perſuade themſelves to quit ſo generous 


a hero, and thought themſelves happy in being 


permitted to live under the laws of a nation, who 


ſo nobly knew how to make uſe of victory, and 
ſo generouſly to ſoften the calamities of war. 
XIII. Doctor Goldſmith, who was infected 
with the conſcious importance of being a great 
author, uſed, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to retire to 
ſome diſtance into the country, that he might pur- 
ſue his ſtudies without interruption; he would 
often deſire a friend to accompany him into the 
neighbouring fieids, ſtrictly charging him not to 
lead him near any houſes. The gentleman, ons 
Sunday evening, inattentive to this reſtriction, 
conducted the Doctor through a populous village, 
where every body in their holiday cloaths were 
at their doors. The Doctor expreſſed extrems 
diſpleaſure, He did not wiſh to be ſeen.— ! Dear 


« Doctor, anſwered the other, “ be not diſ- 
1 7 7 


6 pleaſed; I am here as great a man as yourſelf.““ 


XIV. When the infamous Catherine of Me- 


dicis bad perſuaded Charles IX. of France to 
maſſacre all the Proteſtants in the kingdom, that 
deteſtable Prince ſent orders to the governors of 
the different provinces, to put all the Hugonots 
to death in their reſpective diſtricts. “ Sire,” 
anſwered one Catholic governor, who will ever be 
dear to humanity, “ have too much reſpect for 
« your Majeſty not to perſuade myſelf that the 


Norder I have received muſt be forged; but if, 


« which 
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* which God forbid, it ſhould be really your Ma- 
« jeſty's order, I have too much 0 for your 


« Majeſty to obey it.“ 


XV. One night before the publication of his 
Shakſpeare, Dr. Johnſon ſupped with ſome friends 
in the Temple, who kept him up, © nothing loth, ” 
till paſt five the next morning. Much plealantry 
was paſting on the ſubje&t of commentatorſhips 
when, all on a ſudden, the Doctor, looking at his 
watch, cried out,—* This is ſport to you, gen- 
© tlemen; but you do not canfider that there 
are at moft only four hours between me and 


« criticiſm. 


XVI. While Mr. Fox was at Eton, though 
he did not proſecute his ſtudies with perſeverance, _ 
what he read he made his own; and was famous 
for performing his exerciſes in a ſtyle which no 
other boy in his time arrived at. A very great 
ſhare of livelineſs, vivacity, wit, humour, and jeu 
#efprit, threw an embelliſhment over the youth, 
which promiſed ſomething uncommon, and he 
once obtained a premium in diſcuſſing a themg 


for which he never read one line 8 


A SMART REPARTEE OF A LADY ro DR. 


SWIFT. 


Cares Sylvia to a Reverend Dean 
What reaſon can be given, 
| Since marriage is a holy thing, 
'- That there are none in heaven ? 


There 
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There are no women, he reply'd ; 
She quick returns the jeſt; 
Women there are, but I'm afraid 
They cannot find a prieſt, 


_— ——— —e— — — ̃ F — 


ANECDOTE OF AMANDA, THE MISTRESS OF 
THOMSON, | 


Evrgv one will recollect the Amanda, whom 
Thomſon introduces as the companion of his rural 
walks, in the following lines, in which the poet 
and the lover are equally happy: 
And thou, Amanda, come, pride of my ſong} 
Form'd by the Graces, lovelineſs itſelf! 
Come with thoſe downcaft eyes, ſedate and ſweet, 
Thoſe looks demure that deeply pierce the ſoul, 


Where with the light of thoughtful reaſon mixt, 
Sits lively Fancy, and the feeling Mule! 


This lady herſelf encouraged the addreſſes of 
Thomſon ; but the prejudices of her mother were 
not to be overcome. What!” ſhe would ſay, 
« ſhall my daughter marry a poet! She was as 
breakfaſt with her one morning, when a gentleman 
came in who was unacquainted with their conneo- 
tions. On their enquiring the news of the day, 
he anſwered Mr. Thomſon is dead. What 


“ Thomſon?” exclaimed Amanda.—«< The poet, 


& Madam,” he replied. The preſence of her 
mother no longer awed her. She fainted away. 
- Amanda, however, though the miſtreſs of a poet, 
does not appear to have been too romantic; and 
| was 
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was ſoon after happily married to a gallant Admiral, 
who yet ſurvives her. 


- 


6 REMARKABLE ANECDOTE OF A. DECAYED 
GENTLEMAN. | 


| Tr conſciouſneſs of being beloved, ſoftens 


our chagrins, and enables a great part of man- 


ind to ſupport the miſery of exiſtence. The af- 
fections mult be exerciſed upon fomething ; for 


not to love is to be miſerable. « Were I in a+ 


4 deſert,” ſays Sterne, I would find ſomething 


in it to call forth my affections. - If I could not 
« do better, I would faſten them upon ſome ſweet 
„ myrtle, or ſeek ſome melancholy cypreſs to 
de connect myſelf to. I would court their ſhade, 
“ and greet them kindly for their protection. I 
would cut my name upon them, and ſwear they 
& were the lovelieſt trees throughout the deſert. 

& If their leaves withered, I would teach myſelf 
« to mourn; and when they rejoiced, I would re- 
« joice with them.“ But the following anecdote 


will illuftrate this reaſoning better than the moſt 
beautiful reflections. 


A reſpectable character, . having long figur- 
ed away in the gay world at Paris, was at length 


compelled to live in an obſcure retreat in that city, 


the victim of ſevere and unforeſeen misfortunes. 
He was ſo indigent, that he ſubſiſted only on an 
allowance from the pariſh, Every week a quan- 

; tity 
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tity of bread was ſent to him ſufficient for his ſup- 
port ; and yet, at length he demanded more. On 


this, the curate ſent "Gr him. He went. 4 DO 


« you live alone?” ſaid the curate. © With whom, 
“ Sir,” anſwered the unfortunate man, © is it poſ- 
« ſible I ſhould live? I am wretched. You ſee 
« that I am, fince I thus ſolicit charity, and am 
“ abandoned by all the world.” —“ But, Sir,” 
continued the curate, © if you live alone, why do 
« you aſk for more bread than is ſufficient for 
« yourſelf?” -The other was quite diſconcerted, 
and, at laſt, with great reluctance confeſſed that 
he had a dog. The curate did not drop the ſub- 
ject. He deſired him to obſerve that he was only 
the diſtributer of the bread that belonged to the 
poor, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary that he 
mould diſpoſe of his dog.“ Ah! Sir,” exclaimed 
the poor man, weeping, and if I loſe my dog, 
« who is there then to love me?“ -The good 
paſtor, melting into tears, took his purſe, and giy- 
ing it to him, Take this, Sir,” ſaid he ;—this is 
& mine—this I can give.” 


— — .. —— — 


ANECDOTE OF LORD GEORGE GERMAINE, 


Lozp George Germaine, through the appli- 
cation of ſome of his relations, procured a living 


for a gentleman, whom he had not the honour of _ 


knowing. For this civility the gentleman waited 
on his Lordſhip to return him thanks. His Lord- 


ſhip, being inclined to make his ſituation as eaſy 
as 


: " 
— — 


1 | 69 
| As ; poſble, acquainted him, that, ſince he had pra- 
cured the living, a ſecond of equal value was with · 
in his gift, and he begged to recommend it to him 
in preference to the other, which was unluckily 
ſtituated cloſe to a per- mill. The young parſon 
deſiring to expreſs a ſenſe of his gratitude, and alſo 
to give his Lordſhip a ſpecimen of his wit, unfor- 
— tunately anſwered, that he was much obliged to his 
Lordſhip for this ſecond mark of his favour, for he 
had as great an averſion ta powder as Lord George 
Sackville. 
His Lordſhip, unruffled, replied, with the higheſt 
courteſy—< In that particular, Sir, you may find, 
tc upon mature Rar Wee that common fame 
& has deceived you;” without ever betraying to 
the flippant prieſt, that Lord George Germaigg 


had been Lord George Sackville, 
g — — 2—ü— 
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| ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT FRENCH KING, 
N OTHING can more endear a' CI to 


his ſubjects, or render him more illuftrious in the 
eſtimation of the thinking and the good in all coun- 
tries, than when he diſpenſes his bounties with a ſin- 
gle eye to the claims of humanity, uninfluenced by 
the ignoble views of party, or intereſted ſolicitations 
of the great and affluent. Of this his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty has lately given an inſtance, which 
while it beſpeaks the goodneſs of his heart, can - 
not fail to give him the nobleſt right to the ap- 


1 of the great and the well-brleved, with 
which 
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which adulation had dignified. his two immediae 


predeceſſors. 

The Prince de Mont Bary lately preſented a liſt 
to his Majeſty of the young gentlemen who were 
candidates for the vacant places in the military 
ſchool. A great number on this liſt were very 
{ſtrongly recommended by perſons of the higeſt rank, 
The King, pointing to the names of thoſe who 
could not boaſt of ſuch recommendations, laid 
<« Since theſe have no protectors, I will be their 


“ friend ;” and he immediately gave the prefetence 
to them. 


— — — 


\ ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH LADIES, 
| RELATED BY DR. ANDREWS. 


| ka THSTANDING the levatien 
which Frenchmen profeſs for the fair-ſex in all 


countries indiſcriminately, there are no people apt- 


er to complain of their power and influences 
While, on the one hand, they patiently ſubmit to 
the whim and capricieuſneſs of womankind, on 
the other, they are everlaſtingly declaiming wo 
their tyranny. 

The women of their own country, howeyer, 
are the principal object of their complaints, 

There is hardly a failing or miſcarriage in any 

ſort of buſineſs, which the men in this country do 
not readily impute to the women. 

As theſe have doubtleſs much to ſay and to do 


in moſt houſes and families, there may be ſome 
truth 


( 192 | 
truth i in theſe imputations. But as in France, as 
well as elfewhere, affairs of various denominations 
are excluſively managed by the men, there is cer- 
tainly much more of petulance than of truth in 
theſe invectives. | OY 
But if they carry their accuſations againſt the - 
1 ſex beyond the bounds of equity in ſome things, 
1 there are others whereon they are poſſibly better 
= founded. | 
| Though the women here abſtain from meddling 
with the buſineſs of thoſe . counting-houſes where 
| the greater concerns of the mercantile world are 2 
| . _ adjuſted, in that part which relates to the detail, : 
4 they are the buſieſt individuals in all F rance. | 
The management of every ſhop in the king- 
dom, ſeems to be a department which they have 
in a manner monopolized. Their acuteneſs and 
induſtry, i in the buſineſs tranſacted there, cannot 
be exceeded by the men or women. of —* 
country. 
The ue in Paris, and in every town in 
. France, are abſolutely under the government of 
; the women. Their huſbands are ſo conſcious of 
their ſuperior dexterity, that they truſt all things 
here implicitly to their vigilance and accuracy. 
In the art of fale or purchaſe, their talents are 
unbounded- Their quickneſs in perceiving ad- 
vantages, or in diſcovering flaws—their agreeable 
manner of putting off what they wiſh to diſpoſe 
of the ſprightlineſs they entertain you with while 


3 are going forward z theſe, and a vaziety 
4 54 | | of 
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of other methods they poſſeſs of recommending 


themſelves, render them completely qualified for 
the taſk they have undertaken. 


It cannot therefore-be for their interference in 


ſuch matters, that their countrymen are entitled to 


cenſure them. No woman in Europe, not even 


the Dutch, ſo renownedly expert in the ſcience of 
Hop- keeping, can ſurpaſs them in theſe branches. 


It is in affairs of a higher claſs, and of far other 
importance, that their countrymen ſo often find 
fault with them for aſſuming too much influence 
and authority, - 

Women, in 3 if you will bn a French- 
man, are the primum mobile of all that is planned 
or executed in that kingdom, relative to its go- 


vernment and politics, as well as to internal con- 
cCerns of inferior moment. 


heir intriguing diſpoſition renders "EEE miſ- 


treſſes of every ſecret. They pry into every ſcheme 
E conſequence, whether of a public tendency, or 
ef a private nature; whether it relates to the ſtate, 
or to the church. 


This verſatility of temper leads them into. an 


endleſs maze of buſineſs. It occupies their fa- 
-  culties in tranſactions of the moſt ſerious, as well 
as of the moſt airy complexion, and gives them an 
intereſt in all affairs, which keeps their abilities 


perpetually on the ftretch. 


No. Frenchman of rank is without a female 
favourite. The natural volatility and talkativeneſs 


of this nation is ſuch, that the wien of em par- 
* 1 
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| take of i Ft No a French lady delignts in exact 
| ing from her admirers a detail of what they are 
1 doing in the world. Of courfe'a man will en- 
deavour to give her ſome ſatisfaction on this ſcore. 
But, let mm be ever ſo diſcreet, when once en- 


2gged in topics of this ſort, it will be difficult for 
bf Him to preferve- his diſcretion ſo inviolate-as-not 
=. to drop ſome hint that will, in ſpite of himſelf, 


1 de to a clue, which female cunning will either 
= "unravel itſelf, or prevail upon him DIP 
| Hp to unfold. 
i By ſuch means the myſteries of ſtate ien 
about among the great. The miniſter cannot to- 
| | rally conceal ' them. We will ſuppoſe” that his 
= years or gravity preſerve him from female ſnares ; 
= but then his affiſftants and dependants neceffarily _ 
1 : participate in his knowledge ; and if but one only ; 
C || of theſe communicates any part of it, the reſt is, 
1 by inference or conjeQure, ſoon explained. | 
} Such are the grievances a Frenchman complains 
=  .*of; but who is to blame in all this but himſelf ? | 
.1W His blind homage to the ſex, renders him a will- | 
| The ing ſubſervient to all their demands. He knows, 
;% that unleſs he unboſoms himſelf on every occa- 
ſion, he runs the chance of being diſcarded. This | 
| "no' Frenchman will fubmit to, while he is able to | 
2 = ry àvert ſuch an humiliation. He therefore ſacrifices 
l | = all conſiderations, to enjoy the ſmiles of the lady 
1 | to whom, for the time, he has ao proper to 
| devote himſ If. | 


| _ =" "Cardthdl Richelieu, it it is faid, was fo juſtly aware 
1 5 of 
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of this being the charaRer 'of his countrymen, 
that he always enjoined it to his intimates, on 
whoſe attachment and fidelity he could depend, to 
ingratiate themſelves with thoſe ladies who were 
known to be the favourites of the principal per- 
ſonages'in the kingdom. By ſucceeding in their 
applications of this kind, many of his dependants 
roſe to great preferments, through the utility they 
were of to' their maſter, in diſcloſing the ſecret 
machinations of thoſe counſellors who were averſe 
to his meaſures, and ſought to overturn his au- 
thority. | | 

His ſucceſſor, Cardinal Mazarin, was not 
wanting to himſelf in this important particular, 
and trod ſucceſsfully in the footſteps of his prede- 
ceſſor. His genius, tutored betimes in the ſchoot 
of Italian ſubtlety, knew, by his own experience, 
of what ſervice a woman can be in effecting diſ- 

coveries, when ſhe has once obtained an aſcen- 
| dency over the may from whom they are to be ex- 
pected, 8 

The French are abſolutely infatuated in their 
notions of the omnipotence of wom en. It is eſ- 
pecially in diſaſters that befal the public, they are 
principally inclined to criminate them. 

During the latter part of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the high credit of Madam de 
Maintenon with that monarch, was of greater 
diſadvantage to him with his ſubjects, than all the 


miſconduct, unſkilfulneſs, or misfortunes of his 


miniſters or generals. Whatever they did wrong, 
K 2 was 
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was imputed to that lady's ill advice to the King 
in counſelling him to employ them. 

No eee was ever more untrue, or more 
I- founded. Louis employed the beſt miniſters 
and the beſt generals that his kingdom afforded; ' 
but unluckily for him, they had to deal with more 
able miniſters, and more able generals. 

This, however, the French either did not, or 
would not perceive. Des Miniſtres et des Gene- 
raux à la Maintenon, was the word at Court 
among the diſcontented, and was the cry of the 
ignorant multitude chroughout the nation. 

In later times, even our own, the ſame infa- ( 
tuation prevailed, if poſſible, in a more abſurd de- | 
gree. While our fleets and armies, during the 
| late triumphant war with F rance, were aſtoniſh- 
ing the whole world with the greatneſs and perpe- 
tuity « of their ſucceſſes, the French were exclaim- 
ing againſt Madame de Pompadour, and reviling 
her in the moſt ſcandalous manner, for betraying 
her King and country to the enemy. They did 
not limit themſelves to general aſſertions. They 
particularized her perfidy. But the inſtances they 
mentioned were ſo unaccountable and incredible, 

that no perſon in his ſenſes could believe them. 

It is not only among the vulgar that reports of 
this abſurd kind are eagerly reccived and diſſemi- 
nated. . They ſeem to have gained ground even 
among many of the better ſort. Often have I 
heard our victories aſcribed to the gold thrown into 


the lap of that edlebrated Jady 3 ; ang the _ 
cats 
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„„ 
feats of the French by ſea and land, laid to her 
charge in the moſt circumſtantial manner. 

As a fample of the amazing credulity of the 
French in theſe matters, I recollect, that being 
once in the company of ſome French officers, and 
the diſcourſe-turning on the events of the laſt wary 
one of them, a gentleman of good ſenſe in other 
reſpects, roundly aſſerted, that in a certain naval 
engagement (which I now forget) the French 
commander had poſitive and explicit orders in his 
pocket, procured avowedly by Madam de Pom- 
padour, to ſuffer himſelf to be beaten and taken. 
What can one ſay to people who are determined 
to give credit to ſuch abſurdities ? | | 


\ 


— ͤ V — 


ANECDOTE OF AN ENSIGN, 


| Ar the time the Engliſh army were in Por- 
tugal, under Lord Townſhend and Count de 

Lippe, the following adventure happened to an 
Enſign of a regiment there — One morning, as 
he was at breakfaſt, a friar waited on him, and, 
after the uſual jargon of poverty and penance, told 
him, that he had a letter for him from one of the 
fiſterhood of his convent, which he brought out of 
pure charity, ſuppoſing it contained ſome whole- 
fome admonition, tending to reform him. The 
young gentleman opened the letter with great 
eagerneis, and, to his utmoſt ſurprize, found it 
written in Engliſh, and from a lady, begging, in 
the moſt earneſt terms, that he would contrive to 


K 3 | deliver 


CS 
deliver her from the miſeries of her confinement. 
The officer, thinking his fair incognita was well 
acquainted with her meſſenger, before ſhe would 
have truſted him, aſked the friar © if he could ſee 
the lady?” —*< Not unleſs you put on the habit 
« of our order, replied the prieſt, -<« which I 
s have prepared for you.“ It may be imagined 
our gallant Engliſhman complied, for, in about 
half an hour, he was introduced to a moſt lovely 
young creature, who, with tears and bluſhes, 
« hoped he would forgive the method ſhe took to 
& obtain his protection; — adding, that ſhe was an 
« Engliſh woman, and ſecond daughter to a Ro- 
« man Catholic merchant of immenſe fortune, 
& who took her, as it were, upon a viſit of plea- 
e ſure to Liſbon, and then buried her in a mo- 
« naſtery, in order to gratify his ambition in the 
matching of her eldeſt ſiſter. The friar is an 
« Iriſhman,” ſhe continued, . and knows my 
e family. He will do all in his power to effect 
« .my eſcape, as, if-it be effected, I can amply re- 
« ward him.“ . 

A council of war was now called on che means 
E getting out of the convent; when it was agreed, 
that the friar ſhould let them out at midnight, and 
in order to prevent enquiry or purſuit, report that 
ſhe had drowned herſelf;—a death which fo- 
reigners think. happens every day in England to 
young women diſappointed in love, or wounded 
deeply by other ſtrong paſſions, I he plot ſuc- 


ceeded, and the officer was married next morning 
to 
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to the fair apoſtate. However, it was thought 
moſt adviſeable, while the troops continued in 
Portugal, for the lady to appear in man's apparel. 
Upon her return to England, ſhe, found her elder 
ſiſter dead, and her father in deſpair, for being? 
25 he ſuppoſed, the cauſe of his ſecond daughter 
making away with herſelf. She waited upon 
him with her huſhand, anda new relation he had 
never ſeen, Phe old man fainted with ſurpriae 
and joy in his daughter's arms; but this meeting 
terminated in the 1 and happineſs of 
all parties. 


— — — - - 


ANECDOTE or TE CELBBRAFRD 
COLUMBUS. 


Wurd Columbus, after having diſcovered 
the Weſtern hemiſphere, was, 'by order of the 


King of Spain, brought home from America 
in chains, the captain of the ſhip, who was inti- 


mately acquainted with his character, his 'know- 
ledge, and abilities, offered to free him from his 
fetters, and make his paſſage as agrecable as poſ= 
ſible. But Columbus rejected his friendly offer, 
faying,—* Sir, I thank you; but theſe chains are 
te the rewards and honours for my ſerviees from 
4 my King, whom I have ſerved as faithfully as 


« my God; and, as ſuch, T will carry them with 
* me to my grave.“ 
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A STRIKING ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT 
KING OF SWEDEN. 


Tx E following little narrative, which exkibits | 
to the reader of ſenſibility a lively portrait of filial 
affection on the one hand, furniſhes, on the other, 
4 trait highly expreſſive of that benevolence which 
fo eminently diſtinguiſhes the character of the il- 
luſtrious Prince, who knew ſo well how to re- 
ward it. 

A gentleman of Sweden was condemned to ſuf- + 
fer death, as a punifhment for certain offences 
committed by him in the diſcharge of an import- 
ant public office, which he had filled for a num- 
ber of years with an integrity that had never be- 
fore undergone either ſuſpicion or impeachment. 
His ſon, a youth of about eighteen years of age, 
was .no ſooner apprized of the predicament to 
which the wretched author of his being was re- 
duced, than he flew to the judge who had pro- 
nounced the fatal decree, and, throwing himſelf at 
his fect, prayed that he might be allowed to ſuffer 
in the room of a father whom he adored, and whoſe 
loſs he declared it was impoſſible for him to ſurvive. 

The magiſtrate was thunderſtruck at this extra- 
ordinary procedure in the ſon, and could hardly be 
perſuaded that he was ſincere in it. Being at 
length ſatisfied, however, that the young man ac- 
tually withed for nothing more ardently than to 
fave his father's life, at the expence of his own, 


| he wrote an account of the whole aftair to the 
Ei 1 _ King 3 
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King; and the conſequence was, that his Majeſty 
ee diſpatched back the courier, with or- 
ders to grant a free pardon to the father, and to 
confer a title of honour on his incomparable ſon. 

This laſt mark of royal favour, however, the 
. youth begged leave with all humility to decline; 
and the motive for his refuſal of it was not leſs 
noble, than the conduct by which he had deſerved 
it was generous and diſintereſted. | 

« Of what avail,” exclaimed he, “ could the 

« moſt exalted title be to me, humbled as my fa- 
« mily already is in the duſt !—Alas! would it 
not ſerve but as a monument, to perpetuate in 
« the minds of my countrymen the direful re- 
« membrance of an unhappy father's ſhame !“ 

His Majeſty actually ſhed tears when this mag- 
nanimous ſpeech was reported to him; and, ſend- 
ing for the heroic youth to court, he appointed 
him directly to the office of his private confidential 
Secretary. 

—— ͤ ͤ6-unꝛ —-r' 

' CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE-DIFFER- 


ENT CLASSES OF ENGLISHMEN SETTLED 
AT BRUSSELS. 


IN A LETTER FROM MR, THICKNESS To HIS 
FRIEND IN LONDON. A. D. 1784. 


1 HAVE your letter, Sir, upon my table, wheres 
in you tell me, that, from the reiterated intreaties 
of the younger part of your family, you are ac- 
tually in he contzmplation- of a deſign to paſs a 
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winter upon the Continent ; and, at the ſame time, 
deſire me to give you my opinion as to the eligi- 


bility of Bruſſels for your place of reſidence. 


I ſhall not enter into the trifling minutiæ of 
comparative expence between London and this 
place. Your fortune has raiſed you above the 


-miſery of ſuch an enquiry, Nor ſhall I fill four 


pages with an account of amuſements that are not 
worth four lines. To yourſelf theſe things are 
nothing ; to the reſt of your family novelty would 
make them every thing. But to my purpoſe. 
Bruſſels is a large handſome town, and the up- 
per part of it poſſeſſes ſome magnificent features, 
The public walks are elegant, the ramparts are ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and the environs exhibit a varied 
ſcene of ſplendid cultivation. I need not tell you, 


that it is the reſidence of the governors-general of 
the Auftrian Netherlands, who maintain a court 
in eaſe and elegance ; and to which the King of 


Great Britain, though without any the leaſt ap- 
parent neceſſity, ſends a reſidential repreſentative. 
There is a French comedy throughout the year, 


with ridottos, coneerts, &c. during the winter. 


The poſt cgmes from England as regularly twice 
a-week; 2s winds and waves will permit; and I 
have very frequently received letters from London 


_ early on the fourth day. Theſe advantages na- 


turally induce many of our countrymen, hom 
the impulſe of curioſity, domeſtic imprudence, or 
the frowns cf fortune; have urged from their na- 
tive Jbore, to reſide in this city; and I do aſſure 


you 
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you, that for an Englith family, this cireumſtance 
alone is the ultimate and inſurmountable Srie van 
of a Bruſſels reſidunce. N 

I ſhall not anticipate your feelings on this lors 
tion, but relate the facts as they are, and the diſa- 
greeable circumſtances which will befall every · one 
who remains for any time in this place, -and enters -Y 
into a ſocial intercourſe with the Britiſh part of it. 

The Englih here conſiſt of the following * 
with a fe exceptions only . 


YZ I. Ruined or deranged nobility. : 
2. Ditto gentry. 2 
3 . Perſons of ſmall fortunes. == 
| 4. Ditto, who having but little fortune to give 
| their children, are refolved to give chem 2 


good education, which they believe to conſiſt 
of French, dancing, and a tincture of foreign 
manners; all which may be obtained upon 
much more moderate terms than in England. 
5 Young men on travelling excurſions.” 
6 The unfortunate and indigent. 
7. Now and then a family of good fortune 
venture upon a winter here; but J never 
heard of one who did not quit the place mitn 
more than common diſſatisfactiun. 
Indeed, I know one inſtance of a London 
bankrupt, of infamous character, who has con- 
trived ts ſet up a trade here, and by giving eredit 
to one or two needy families of rank, and keeping 
a convenient houſe, has erected himſelf into con- 
ſequence, and finds admittance where honeſt men 
* and. gentlemen are received with coolneſs, 


e 
- Such are the characters that compoſe the litile 
Britiſh colony of this place. It might indeed be 
ſuppoſed, that one cauſe, operating in a greater or 
leſs degree upon them all, would annihilate the 
| nonſenſe of empty diſtinction, aſſimilate them to 
each other by one common tie, induce them to 
live as it were under the ſame roof, and to form 
one general, friendly, and uninterrupted ſociety. 
Such a ſociety might be arranged without dif- 
ficulty, in which, not only the comforts, but ſome 
of the elegant pleaſures, might be enjoyed at a 
ſmall expence. But truth preſents a very different 
picture; and it is my duty to copy the original as 
it exiſts, ' and not to give you ſuch a one as my 
heart might wiſh to ſee in its place. | 

There is, however, a line of diſtinction, which, 

by many of eur amiable country folks, is 3 
dered as concluſive, and that is, the being preſent 
at court. Now I will venture to aſſert, that ſuch 
rift-raff Engliſh have been admitted there, as to 
take away all idea of honour from ſuch a cere- 
mony. s Nevertheleſs, it has proved a ground- 
work of no ſmall pride t6 ſeveral, who ſhould 
know better wherein the dignity of an Engliſh 
gentleman conſiſts, IT do, not believe that be- 
ſides the Britiſh miniſter, and two or three more 
families of . there is a ſingle Engliſh ſub- 


- Since the writing of this letter, I am informed, that the 
 Archducheſs has deſired the Britiſh Minifter to preſent no per- 
ſons whatever to her court, who have not been 1 at 
che court of dt, Jawes' 3s 


: Had oh ES. 
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| je, who now attends the levee. of their Royal 


Highneſſes, who has ever been preſent at that of 
his Britannic Majeſty. 


As for the women, there are of them 1 at- 
tend the winter balls of the Bruſſels court, that 
never advanced farther at St. James's, than to 
ſee, beneath the arm-pits of a beef- eater, the 
Sunday proceſſion of our Royal Family to and 
from the chapel- royal. Some of theſe poor peo- 
ple are driven almoſt to farvation, in order to fur- 
niſh the neceſſary decorations of a court appear- 
ance; though for the comfort of their purſe, and 
the conſolation of their ſtomachs, it requires no- 
. thing more than the common dreſs of genteel life. 
The condeſcending diſpoſition of their Royal 
Highneſſes has exerted itſelf ſo far, as to invite 
ſuch people as theſe to a dinner, when, for want 


of manners and language, they exhibit a ſcene 
diſtreſſing to every body. | 

Two antiquated ladies, late of the Pump-raom, 
Bath, are of this number, without a fortune to 
bear it, or a word of the language to ſupport it. 
They were preſented !. It was very cold weather; 
and as the weather is always a ſubject for ſtrangers - 
to begin with, the Archducheſs obſerved, that it 
Vas very cold, and repeated the words bien froid, 
two or three times over, leſt they did not under- 
ſtand her. At length, one of the ladies, believing 
that the Archducheſs aſked them to fay dinner, 
and that it was a nice fry they were to participate 
pf, * and replied, that whether it was 


fried 
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| fried or boiled, ſo they had the honour of dirimg at 
4 court, it was quite equal to them! The Arch. 
| | ducheſs did not cry at this eclairciſſi neut. a 
3 Were you determined, my friend, to paſs a 

| Winter here, you would bring with you every ob- 
1 jet that could awaken the envy, ill-nature, and 
4 malice of moſt of the Engliſh eſtabliſhed here be- 
\ fore you. Your Companions would be affluence, 
= underſtanding, character, and two beautiful daugh- 
ters. I hoſe young ladies, whoſe perſonal charms, 
however tranſcendant, form the lcaſt part of their 
merit, would, by the luſtre of their beauty, the 
elegance of their manners, the variety of their ac- 
compliſhments, and the extent of their informa» 
tion, make the faireſt of their tranſmarine coun- 
trywomen hide their diminiſhed heads, and of 
courſe call forth every ſecret effort of their ma- 
nee ; and it would be very unpleaſant to ſuch feel - 
ings as theirs, to be the objects of a malicious 
ſpirit, however vain and ineffectual its utmoſt 
exertions muſt prove on their ſubject. To ſhew 
politeneſs to every body, would be to pleaſe very 
few, and offend the multitude ; and to-enter into 

the miſerable diſtinctions which, from various 
quarters, would be recommended to you, is not-in 
your diſpoſition; —ſo that you would leave the 
caſe, the elegance, and the abundant ſatisfaction of 
your own home, to be placed in a neſt of Britiſh 
Hornets. They would not, indeed, be able to ting 

' you; but your humanity would be wounded in 

teeing their malicious efforts to ſting one another. 
The 


r 


The man of philoſophic caſt and character may 
live here in great comfort, and fee, with compaſ- 
fion, the war of thole petty paſſions which do not 


' ruffle the compoſure of his life; but your object 


is variety, noyelty, and amuſement; and theſe ſo- 


cial enjoyments are eſſentially requiſite. Among 


thoſe of your own countrymen you will find little 
to your ſatisfaction; and the beſt ſociety of the 
natives affords nothing but one uniſorm, unvaried 
eourſe of ceremony and cards. 

The prepoſſeſſion in favour of Bruſſels, as a 
place of education, has already been, and will I 
fear continue to be very unfortunate to many an 
Engliſh miſs. Parents, of little fortune, frequent- 


ly bring their daughters here te acquire conf- 
mon accompliſhments at a cheap and eaſy rate *; 


and if common accompliſhments alone were ac- 
quired, all might be well. But it often happens 
in the carnival, that the Flemiſh nobility, who are 
diſpoſed to form groupes of characters, either for 
balls or public proceſſions in the ſtreets, &c. &c, 
cannot find a ſufficient number of their own claſs 
and country to make up the ſhow. From a mere 
dearth, therefore, and to fill up the gaps of theſe 
entertainments, the Engliſh young ladies are in- 
vited. Proud of this little diſtinction, they are 
arrayed itz all their finery, and find themſelves 
elevated at once from the common ſociety of their 


The peace, however, has leſſened the emigration to this 


place. A proyincial French town furniſhes cheaper and bet. 


ter means of exterior education, 


own 
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on ation, to, the company of Dukes,. Princes, 


Marquiſſes, Counts, Viſcounts, Barons, Cheva- 
liers, &c. &c. Neither they, poor be ere-g 6 


mothers, can reaſon upon the buſineſs; the va- 


nity of the moment bears away every thing be- 


fore it. They are raiſed, they know not where 
and, by a continuation of theſe- ſubſervient ho- 
nours, they acquire notions, to ſay no worſe, bes 


vond their ſituation. _ : 


—— —— — — — — — 


A vERY AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


Ax in inhabitant of a village in the circle of Sua- 
dia was reduced to the moſt extreme poverty. For 
fome days his family had ſubſiſted only on a little 
. oatmeal z and this being exhauſted, their miſery 
was extreme. A baker, to whom the father owed: 
nine crowns, refuſed with unrelenting cruelty to 


ſupply them with any more bread till this ſum was: 


paid. 
The cries of his wretched babes, almoſt K epi. 
ing for want, and the tears of an affeCtionate wife, 


- pierced him with unutterable anguiſh, ©« DA 


« huſband!” faid the diſtracted mother, 5 ſhall 


ye ſuffer theſe miſerabie infants to /periſh . 
Have we given them birth only to beiold them 
die of hunger? See theſe poor victims, the fruits 
& of our love Behold their cheeks already cover- 


« ed with the paleneſs of death! I or me—l ex- 
« pire with grief and miſery. Alas l could I but 


80 "oY preſerve their lives at the ebpence of my 
[ « own . 


{ 


% 
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. 
© own! Run fly to the next town, — ſpeak our 
ce diſtreſſes let not a falſe ſhame conceal them! 

& —Every moment you loſe, is a dagger to your 

« dying family. Perhaps Heaven may yet be 
et touched by our miſeries. You may find * 
4 good hearted perſon, who may yet relieve us.” 
The unhappy father, covered with rags, and 
more reſembling a ſpectre than a man, haſtened to 
the town. He entreated, he ſolicited, he deſcribed 
his wretched ſituation, with that affecting elo- 
quence which the bitterneſs of anguiſh muſt in- 
ſpire. In vain he implored compaſſion, Not one 
would hear him. No one would aſſiſt him. Ren- 
dered deſperate by ſuch unexpected cruelty, he 
entered into a wood, determined to attack the firſt 
Paſſenger. Dire neceſſity now appeared a law, 
and an opportunity ſoon occured. A pedlar paſ- 
ſing by, he ſtopped him. The pedlar made not 
the leaſt reſiſtance, but gave up his purſe, contain- 
ing twenty crowns. 

No ſooner had the unfortunate man cominitned | 
this robbery, than he felt the horrors of remorſe, 
and, returning to the pedlar, threw himſelf, all i 0 
tears, at his feet. Take back your money, 

c ſaid he; —“ believe how much it has coſt me, 
cc before I could be reſolved to commit this crime. 
« My heart has been unuſed to guilt. Come, I 
ce beſeech you, to my cottage. You will there 
cc fee the only motives that could lead me to this 
4 action, and when you view the deplorable con- 
4 dition of my family, you will forgive,—you - | 
« will | 
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8 will be my benefactor, my 
« preſerver.” | 

The poor honeſt pedlar raifed the W 
man, and comſorted him. Unable to withſtand 
his ſulicitations, or rather yielding to the feelings 
of his own. compaſſionate heart, he heſitated not 


to follow the peaſant. But with what emotions 


did he enter the ruinous habitation ! How moving 
every abject! The children almoſt naked, lying 
en ſtraw, dying with hunger, —and the mothet, 
a picture of the deepeſt diſtreſs, 

The peaſant relates the adventure to his wife. 
% You know, he ſaid, with what eagerneſs 1 
went to the town, in the hope of finding fome 


4 relief. But ah! I met only hard hearts, peo- 
«ple buſied in amaſſing riches, or in diſſipating 


& hat they already have, in luxury and idle. ex- 
&« pences. Refuſed by al- deſperate furious 
* J went into a neighbouring wood: Can yau 


e believe it ?—l have dared to lay violent hands 


e n this good man 1 have n I can- 
4 not tell you.“ 

4 Pity my poor babes“ exclaimed the diſ- 
tracted mother, looking with moving earneſtneſs 
at the pedlar: conſider our miſerable ſituation. 
<< Alas! poverty has not altered our ſentiments. = 
© In;all our miſery we have yet preſerved our ho- 
4 neſty. I beſeech your -mercy for my huſband ; 

„I implore your-compaſſion for theſe wretehed | 
& infants,” | 
The {good pedlar, melted by this ack 


ſcene, 
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' Keene, mingled his tears with ,thoſe of theſe poor 
people. J am your friend,” ſaid. he.“ Take 
« theſe twenty crowns, inſiſt upon it. Why 
is not my ability equal to my good wiſhes for 
« you? I grieve that I cannot ſecure you a hap- 
pier lot for the future.“ What“ an- 
« {wered the peaſant, © inſtead of treating me as | 
« your enemy, are you ſo good as to be my pro- | | 
4 tector ? Would you be my preſerver — Alas 
« my crime renders me unworthy of this good 
„ neſs. No! if I die with hunger, I will not 
take this money.” — The pedlar inſiſting ſtill, 
compels him to take it. The whole family kits 
the benevolent hand which had thus preſerved ' 
them from death, Tears only on every face can 
ſpeak their grateful hearts, and the pedlar retires | 
with that ſweet delight which benevolent minds 4 
alone can taſte. | | 
Oh ye, on whom Fortune ſmiles, the gay, tho 
proud, the affluent, the avaricious ! after this ex» | 
ample of benevolence in a poor pedlar, can your 
| hearts be ever inacceſſible to pity? Can you hence- 
forth behold, unmoved, the ſufferings of your 
fellow creatures? Fortune is inconſtant. Enjoy 
her preſent favour; but forget not this important 
truth,—that your ſuperfluitics, at leaſt, are the pa- 
trimony of the poor. 


ANECDOTE OF METASTASIO, 


M ETASTASIO, fo much and fo juſtly diſtin- 


guilted through Europe, was, at his outſet, an 
improvi- 
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tmproviſatore, or extempore poet. It is not Tong 
fince he was aſked by a friend, if he did not think 
the cuſtom of inventing and reciting extempore, : 
which he practiſed when a boy, might not be con- 
ſidered as a happy beginning of his education ? 


On the contrary,” ſaid he, “I think it was 4 


« difadvantage to me; for, by that habit, I ac- 
4 quired a careleſſneſs and incorrectneſs which coſt 
te me much trouble to overcome, and to ſubſti- 
tute in its place a totally different habit, that of 
< thinking with ſelection, and expreſſing myſelf 
with correctineſs and preciſion.” 


— 


ANECporE OF THE FAMOUS EARL F 
- PETERBOROUGH. 


f - 18 general character of this Nobteman, who 


is equally celebrated for his bravery and his parts; 
is well known. He wrote thoſe exquiſitely neat 
and elegant lines in Pope's and Swift's Miſcellany, 
beginning with, © I ſaid to my heart between 


* ſleeping and waking,” —four letters in Pope's 
Collection, and a few other things of ſmall ac- 


count, mentioned in Mr. Walpole's Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors, Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Counteſs of Suffolk, who knew him 
very well, uſed to relate the following ſingular 
anecdote of him, which ſhe had from his own 


mouth. 


Lord "TINY 8 a young man, and 


about the time of the Revolution, had a paſſion for 


a lady 


( 8 
3 lady who was fond of birds. She had ſeen and 
heard a fine canary bird at a coffee-houſe near 
Charing-croſs, and intreated him to get it for her. 
The owner of it was a widow, and Lord Peter- 
borough offered to buy it at a great price, which 
ſhe refuſed. Finding there was no other way of 
coming at the bird, he determined to change it; 
and getting one of the ſame colour, with nearly 
the ſame marks, but which happened to be a hen, 
he went to the houſe. The miſtreſs of it uſually 
ſat in a room behind the bar, to which he had eaſy 
acceſs. Contriving to ſend her out of the way, 
1 he effected his purpoſe ; and upon her return, took 
| his leave. He continued to frequent the houſe, to 
| avoid ſuſpicion ; but forbore ſaying any thing of 
= the bird, till about two years after, when, taking 
occaſion to ſpeak of it, he ſaid to the woman, 
« J would have bought that bird of you, and you 
« refuſed my money for it; I dare ſay you are 
« by this time ſorry for it.” — Indeed, Sir,” an» 
ſwered the woman, «© I am not; nor would I 
« take any ſum for him; for, would you believe 
K it? from the time that our good King was 
| forced to go abroad and leave us, the dear crea» 
; $ ture has not ſung a note! 


—— — 
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ANECDOTE OF FEMALE GENEROSITY, 
ArrER the battle of Ivry, Henry IV. being 


very much in want of money, aſked one of his moſt 
* courtler s where he could procure ſome. The 
courtier 


- 
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evurtier replied, that he'knew a very rich merck 
ant's wife, a zealous royaliſt, who very probably 
might aſſiſt him. The monarch adviſed his conft- 
dant to pay a viſit immediately to the lady, and of- 
fered to aceompany him in diſguiſe. At the eloſe 
of the evening they both ſat out from Marli, where 
the camp was, for Meulan, where Madame le 
Clerc, the lady in queſtion, reſided. 

They were moſt hoſpitabhy received; and, after 
the uſual congratulations on the ſucceſs of the 
King's army, the courtier, affecting an air of 
deep - forrow, began: Alas! Madam, to what 
* purpoſe are all our victories! We are in the 
ec greateſt diſtreſs imaginable. His Majeſty has 
no money to pay his troops. They threaten to 
«revolt, and join the leaguers. Mayenne will 
triumph at laſt.“ “ Is it poſſible !”” exclaimed 
Madame le Clerc. © Let not that, however, af- 
cc flict our gracious: ſovereign, He will {till find 
„ new reſources. He fights for too glorious a 
« cauſe to be abandoned. Many other petſons 
will follow my example.“ | 

On ſaying this, ſhe quitted the room, and re- 
turned with many-bags full of gold, which ſhe laid 


at their feet. This is all I can do for the pre- 


« ſent,” added ſhe gracefully. Go, and relieve 
te the prince of his anxiety. Wiſh him from me, 

« all the ſucceſs and happineſs he deſerves. Tell 
« him to be confident that he reigns in the hearts 
«of his ſubjects, and that my life and fortune 
are, and will be ever, at his diſpoſal.” 
GED Henry 


( 215-) 

Henry could not conceal: himſelf. any longer. 
« Generous woman,” cried he, © my friend tas 
+ no occaſion to go far to tell his Majeſty the ex- 
c cellence of your heart. Here he ſtands before 
« you, and is a witneſs to the effuſions of your 
cc ſenſibility! Be aſſured, that the favour will be 
* ijndelibly engraved on Henry's heart. 

Madame le Clerc fell at the monarch's feet, 
without being able to utter a word. 'The:confidant 
wept, and Henry joined in the ſweet emotions. 

But the time was too precious to devote it ſolely 
to friendſhip and gratitude. For want of money, 
the troops were ready to revolt that very morning. 
Henry and his friend took leave of the lady, and 
went to the army; who, hearing they were to re- 
ceive their pay, began to cry, Vive le Roi 
„Long live the King!“ 

From that time, ſucceſs attended every one of 
that monarch's enterprizes ; and, after having ſub- 
dued his enemies, and rendered himſelf maſter of 
the capital, he ſent for Madame le Clerc one day, 
when the Court was very brilliant and full, In 
preſenting her to the nobility, «© You ſee this lady,” 
« faid he, *a true friend of mine. To her I owe all 
« the ſucceſs of my laſt campaigns. It was ſhe who 
< lent me conſiderable ſums of money to carry on 
« the war, even at a time when the troops threaten- 
« ed to abandon me. She ſhall be reimburſed with 
& more than lawfulf intereſt, and letters patent'of 
& nobility ſhall forthwith be iſſued in her favour,” 

« Ah, Sire,” interrupted Madame le Clerc, “ do 

4 


66 

c vou reckon as nothing the infinite pleaſure I 
4 then felt, and have ever ſince felt, in contribut- 
* ing to the happineſs and ſucceſs of my ſovereign? 
That is the only intereſt that belongs to me, 
and the only reward my ambition aims at.“ 

The lady accepted the title, but refuſed the of- 
fered intereſt. The family of le Clerc, who have 
ſince diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ciyil and military 
170 — {till exiſt, | 
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ANECDOTE CONCERNING THE ORIGIN wa 
| MACARONYISM. 


8 THEOPHILUS, of Mantua, 
known alſo by the title of Merlin Coccaye, an 
Italian poet, gave name to a poem, which has 
been adopted ever ſince for all trifling perform- 
- ances of the ſame ſpecies, conſiſting of buffoonery, 
puns, anagrams, wit without wiſdom, and hu- 
- mour without good ſenſe. His poem was called 
« The Macaroni,” from an Italian cake of the 
fame name, which is ſweet to the taſte, but has 
not the leaſt alimentary virtue. On the contrary, 
it palls the appetite, and cloys the ſtomach. Theſe 
idle poems, however, became the reigning taſte, 


in Italy and in France. They gave birth to Ma- 


caroni Academies, and reaching England, to Ma- 
caroni Clubs ;—till at laſt, every thing inſipid, 
-contemptible, and ridiculous, in the character 
dreſs, or behaviour of both men and women 1s 
now ſummed up in the deſpicable appellation of 
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ANECDOTE OF MR, HUME, 


IN A LETTER FROM HIMSELF TO DR. CAMP-_ 


BELL, A. D. 1762. 


Ir has ſo ſeldom happened, my dear Sir, that 


controverſies in philoſophy, much more in theolo- 


gy, have been carried on without producing a per- | 
ſonalquarrel betweenthe parties, that [muſt regard 


my preſent ſituation as ſomewhat extraordinary, 
| who have reaſon to give you thanks for the civil 


and obliging manner in which you have conducted 


the diſpute againſt me, on ſo intereſting a ſub- 
ject as that of miracles. Any little ſymptoms of 
vehemence, of which I formerly uſed the freedom 


to complain, when you favoured me with a ſight 
of the manuſcript, are either removed, or ex- 


plained away, or atoned for by civilities, which 


are far beyond what I have any title to pretend 
to. | 


It a be natural for you to imagine, that 1 


will fall upon ſome ſhift to evade the force of your 
arguments, and to retain my former opinion in 
the point controverted between us; but it is im- 
poſſible for me not to ſee the ingenuity of your 
performance, and the great learning which you 


have diſplayed againſt me. "I 


I conſider myſelf as very much honoured, in 
being thought worthy of an anſwer from a perſon 
of ſo much merit; and as I find that the public 

M does 
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does you juſtice with regard to the ingenuity and 
good compoſition of your piece, I hope you will 
- have no reaſon to repent engaging with an anta- 
goniſt, whom, perhaps, in ſtrictneſs, you might 
have ventured to neglect. 

'T own to you, that I never felt ſo violent an in- 
clination to defend myſelf as at preſent, when I 
am thus fairly chalenged by you, and I think I 
could find ſomething ſpecious at leaſt to urge in 
my defence. But, as I had fixed a reſolution, in 
te beginning of my life, always to leave the pub- 
lic to judge between my adverſaries and me, with- 


out making any reply, I muſt adhere inviolably 
to this reſolution, otherwiſe my filence, on any 


future occaſion, would be conſtrued into an in- 
ability to anſwer, and would be matter of 
triumph againſt me. | 

—— —_ — 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING. | 


"His Majeſty, generally after dinner, made it a 
rule to viſit the Counteſs of Yarmouth. In 
paſſing through the chambers to her apartment 
one evening, only preceded by a ſingle page, a 
ſmall canvas bag of guineas, which he held in 
his hand, accidently dropt, when one of them 
rolled in under a cloſet where wood was generally 
kept for-the uſe of his bed-chamber. After the 


King had very — picked up the money, 
| he 


1. 5 


he found himſelf deficient of a guinea, and judg- 


ing where it went Come,“ ſays he to the 
page, * we muſt find this guinea; here, help me 
« to throw out this wood.“ The page and he 
accordingly fell to work, and in a little time 
found it. Well,“ ſays the King, you have 
« wrought hard, there's the guinea for your 
« labour; but I would have nothing loſt/*--. 
No bad example in the higher departments of flate. 


On — ————— 4 24000 — m. 


A CHINESE ANECDOTE. 


K AMI, Emperor of China, was always 


careful to have his table ſerved with European 
wines. Having one day ordered a Mandarin, 
his moſt faithful favourite, to drink with him, 
the Prince got drunk, and afterwards fell into a 
profound ſleep. The Mandarin, who dreaded the 
conſequences of this intemperance, paſſed into the 
lodge of the eunuchs, and told them * that the 
« Emperor was drunk; that it was to be feared 
„he might contract the habit of drinking to ex- 
„ ceſs; that wine would {till more irritate his 
<« temper, which was already too violent; and 
<« that, in this ſtate, he would not even ſpare his 
« deareſt favourites, To remedy ſo great an 
44 evil,” added the Mandarin, you muſt load 
« me with chains, and put me into a dungeon, 
« as if the order came from the Emperor.“ 
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The eunuchs approved of this ſcheme, for their 


_ own intereſt, The Prince ſurpriſed to find him- 
ſelf alone at waking, aſked what became of his 
table companion? He was anſwered, that having 
had the misfortune to diſpleaſe his Majeſty, he 
was led, by his orders, into acloſe priſon, where 
he was to be put to death. 

The Monarch appeared for ſome time loſt in 
thought, and at length gave orders for the Man- 
darin to be brought before him. He appeared, 
loaded with irons, and threw himſelf at his maſ- 
ter's feet, as a criminal, waiting the ſentence of - 
his death. 

What brought thee into that condition?“ ſaid 
the. Prince to him. What crime haſt thou com- 
wittedꝰ -I am ignorant of my crime,” 
anſwered the Mandarin; all I known is, that 
6 your Majeſty had commanded me to be thrown 
«into a dark priſon, and there to be arg 
44 over to death.” 

The Emperor, becoming more thoughtful than 
before, appeared to be ſurpriſed and troubled. At 
| laſt, imputing to the fumes of drunkenneſs a vio- 
lence which he had not the leaſt remembrance of, 
he had the Mandarin's irons ſtruck off, and it was 
obſerved;---* that he, ever after, avoided an e- 
« ceſs in wine. bl. 
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CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE ITALIANS. 


RELATED BY DR. MOORE. 


TRraveLLERs are too apt to form haſty, 


and, for the moſt part, unfavourable opinions 
of national characters. Finding the cuſtoms and 
ſentiments of the inhabitants of the foreign coun- 
- tries through which they paſs, very different from 
their own, they are ready to conſider them as 
erroneous; and conclude, that thoſe who act 
and think in a manuer ſo oppoſite to themſelves, 
muſt be either knaves, fools, or both. In ſuch 
haſty deciſions they are often confirmed by the 
partial repreſentations of a few of their -own 
countrymen, or of other foreigners, who are 
| eſtabliſhed in ſome profeſſion, or buſineſs, in 
thoſe countries, and who have an intereſt in giv- 
ing bad impreſſions of the people among whom 


they reſide. 


That the Italians have an uncommon ſhare of 
natural ſagacity and acuteneſs, is pretty generally 
allowed; bnt they are accuſed of being deceitful, 
perfidious, and revengeful; and the frequent aſ- 
ſaſſinations and murders, which happen in the 
ſtreets of the great towns in Italy, are brought as 
proofs of this charge. | * 

I have not remained a ſufficient length of time 

in Italy, ſuppoſing I were, in all other reſpects, 
qualified to decide on the character of the inhabi- 
tants; but from the opportunities I have had, my 
M 3 idea 
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idea of the Italians is, that they are an ingenious 


ſober people, with quick feelings, and therefore 
writable; but when unprovoked, of a mild and ob- 
liging diſpoſition, and leſs ſubjeCt to avarice, envy, 
and repining at the narrowneſs of their own cir- 
cumſtances, and the comparative wealth of others, 
than moſt other nations. The murders, which 


occaſionally happen, proceed from a deplorable 


want of police, and ſome very impolitic cuſtoms, 
which have, from various cauſes, crept in among 


them, and would produce more frequent examples 


of the ſame kind, if they prevailed to the ſame 
degree; in ſome other countries. I beg you will 


keep in your mind, that the aſſaſſinations which 


diſgrace Italy, whatever may have been the caſe 
formerly, are now entirely confined to the acct- 
dental ſquabbles which occur among the rabble. 
No ſuch thing has been known for many years 


- paſt among people of condition, or the middle 


rank of citizens; and with regard to the ſtabbings, 
which happen among the vulgar, they almoſt al- 
ways proceed from an immediate impulſe of wrath, 
and are ſeldom the effect of previous malice, or a 
premeditated plan of revenge. 

I do not know whether the ſtories we have of 
mercenary bravos, men who formerly are ſup- 
poſed to have made it their profeſſion to aſſaſſi- 
nate, and live by the murders they committed, are 
founded in truth; but, I am certain, that at pre- 
ſent there is no ſuch trade in this country. That 
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the horrid practice of. drawing the knife, and 
ſtabbing each other, ſtill ſubſiſts among the Italian 
vulgar, I am perſuaded, is owing to the ſcan- 
dalous impunity with which it is treated. The 
aſylum which churches and convents offer to 
criminals, operates againſt the peace of ſociety, 
and tends to the encouragement of this ſhocking 
cuſtom in two different manners. Furſt, it in- 


_ creaſes the criminal's hopes of eſcaping; and, ſe- 


condly, it diminiſhes, in the vulgar minds, the 
idea of the atrocity of the crime. When the 
populace ſee a murderer lodged within the ſacred 
walls of a church, protected and fed by men who 
are revered on account of their profeſſion, and the 
ſuppoſed ſanctity of their lives, muſt not this 
weaken the horror which mankind naturally have 
for ſuch a crime, and which it ought to be the 
aum of every government to augment ? | 

Thoſe who are willing to admit that this laſt 
conſideration may have the effect I have aſcribed 
to it, on the minds of the vulgar, ſtill contend, 
that the hopes of impunity can have little influence 
in keeping up the practice of ſtabbing, becauſe, 
as has been already obſerved, theſe ſtabbings are 


always in conſequence of accidental quarrels and 


ſudden burſts of paſſion, in which men have no 
conſideration about their future ſafety. All I 
have to fay i in anſwer is, that if the obſervations 
I have been able to make on the human character 
are well founded, there are certain conſiderations, 
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which never entirely loſe their influence on dhe 
mind of men, even when they are in the height of 
paſſion. I do not mean that there are not in- 
ſtances of men being thrown into ſuch paroxyfms 
of fury, as totally deprive them of reflection, and 


make them act like madmen, withont any regard 


to conſequences; but extraordinary inſtances 
which depend on the peculiarities of conſtitution |. 
and very ſingular circumſtances, cannot deſtroy 


the force of an obſervation which, generally 
ſpeaking, 1s found juſt. 

Me every day ſee men, who have the character 
of being of the moſt ungovernable tempers, who 
are apt to fly into violent fits of paſſion upon the 
moſt trivial occaſions, yet, in the midſt of ail their 
rage, and when they ſeem to be entirely blinded 
by fury, are ſtill capable of making diſtinctions; 
which plainly evince, that they are not ſo much 


blinded by anger, astheywoud eem to be. When 


people are ſubject to violent fits of choler, and to 
an unreſtrained licence of words and actions, only 


in the company of thoſe who, fro.n their unfortu- 


nate ſituation of life, are obliged to bear ſuch 


(abuſe, it is a plain proof, that conſiderations 


- which regard their own perſonal ſafety, have ſome 


influence on their minds in the midſt of their 


fury, and inſtruct them to be mad certa ration 


modague. 


This is ſrequently unknown to thoſe choleric 


| * themſelves, while it is fully evident to every 


perſon 
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perſon of obſervation around them. What vio- 
lent fits of paſſion do ſome men indulge them 
ſelves in againſt their ſlaves and ſervants, which 
they always impute to the ungovernable nature 
of their own tempers, of which, however, they 
diſplay the moſt perfect command, upon much 
. greater provocations given by their ſuperiors, 
equals, or by any ſet of people who are not 
obliged to bear their ill humour. 

How often do we ſee men who are agreeable, 
+ cheerful, polite, and good-tempered to the world 
in general, gloomy, peeviſh, and paſſionate, to 
their wives and children! When you happen to 
be a witneſs to any inſtance of unprovoked do- 
meſtic rage, into which they have allowed them- 
ſelves to be tranſported, they will very probably 
tament their misfortune, in having more un- 
governable tempers than the reſt” of mankind. 
But if a man does not ſpeak and act with the 
fame degree of violence, on equal provocation, 
without conſidering whether it comes from ſu- 
perior, equal, or dependant, he plainly ſhews that 
he can govern his temper, and that his not doing 
it on particular occaſions, proceeds from the 
baſeſt and moſt deſpicable of all motives. 

I remember when I was on the continentwith 
the Engliſh army, having ſeen an officer beat a 
ſoldier very unmercifully with his cane. I was 
then ſtanding with ſome officers, all of whom 
ſeemed to be filled with indignation at this mean 

Ms exerciſe 
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_ exerciſe of power. When the perſon, who had 
performed this intrepid exploit, came to join the 


circle, he plainly perceived marks of diſappro- 
bation inevery countenance; for which reaſon he 
thought it neceſſary to apologize for what he had 


done. Nothing,“ ſays he, © provokes me fo 


„much, as a fellow's looking ſaucily when I 
« ſpeak to him. I have told that man ſo fifty 


mes; and yet, on my reprimanding him juſt 


% now, for having one of the buttons of his waiſt- 


« coaſt broken, he looked ſaucily full in my face ; 
« which threw me into ſuch a paſſion, that I 
could not help threſhing him. However, I am 


* ſorry for it, becauſe he has the character af 
40 being an honeſt man, and has always done his 
10 duty as a ſoldier very well. How much,” 
continued he, « are thoſe people to be envied, 
« who haye a full command of their temper !”? 

No man can command it more perfectly 
than yourſelf, ” ſaid a gentleman, who was then 
in the ſoot guards, and has fince been a general 
officer, 
« ] often 1 to * it, replied the 
choleric man, © but always find it out of my 
% power, I have not philoſophy en ugh to check 
« the violence of my N when once I am 
« provoked.“ 

Nou certainly do yourſelf injuſtice, Sir,“ aid 
the officer, .< No perſon ſeems to have his paſſions 
under better diſcipline. With your brother 


| « officers, 
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« officers, I never ſaw you, in a ſingle inſtance, 

« break through the rules of decorum, or allow 

66 your anger to overcome your politeneſs to 

« them.” | 
They never provoked me,” ſaid the paf- 

« ſionate man.“ | 
« Provoked you!“ rejoined the other; © Yes, 

« Sir, often; and in a much greater degree than 

« the poor ſoldier. Do not I, at this moment, 

give you tenthouſand times more provocation 

« than he, or any of the unfortunate men under 

« your command, whom you are ſo apt to beat 

« and abuſe, ever did ?—and yet you ſeem per- 

« fectly maſter of your temper.” 
There was no way left by which the choleric 

man could prove the contrary, except by knock- 

ing the other down; but that was a method of 

convincing his antagoniſt which he did not think 

proper to uſe. A more intrepid man, in the 

fame predicament, would very probably have had 

recourſe to that expedient ; but, in general, man- 

kind are able, even in the violence of paſſion, to 

eſtimate, in ſome meaſure, the riſk they run; and 

the populace of every country are more readily 


kindled to that inferior degree of rage, which 
makes them loſe their horror for the crime of 


murder, and diſregard the life of a fellow- creature, 

than to that Higher pitch, which deprives them of 

all conſideration for their own perſonal ſafety. by 
In England, Germany, or France, a man knows 


8 that 
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chat if he commits a murder, every perſon around 
him will, from that inſtant, become his enemy, 


and uſe every means to ſeize him, and bring him 


to juſtice: He knows that he will be immediately 
Carried to priſon, and put to an i gnominious death, 


amidſt the execrations of his countrymen. Im- 


preſſed with theſe ſentiments, and with the natural 
___ [horror for murder, which ſuch ſentiments aug- 


ment, the populace of thoſe countries hardly ever 


have recourſe to ſtabbing in | their accidental 
quarrels, however they may be inflamed with an- 
ger and rage. The loweſt blackguard in the 
ſtreets of London, will not draw a knife againſt 
an antagoniſt far ſuperior to. himſelf in ſtrength. 


He will fight him fairly with his fiſts as long as 
he can, and bear the ſevereſt drubbing, rather 
than uſe a means of defence which is held in de- 
teſtation by his countrymen, and which would. 


bring himſelf to the gallows.. 


The murders committed in Germany, France, 


| or England, are therefore comparatively few in 


number, and happen generally in conſequence of 
2 pre- concerted plan, in which the murderers have 
taken meaſures for their eſcape or concealment, 


without which they know that inevitable death 
awaits them. In Italy the caſe is different. An. 
Italian is not under the influence of ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion, that certain execution muſt be the 
| conſequence of hiscommitting a murder. He is at. 


leſs __ to reſtrain the wrath, which he feels 


kindling | 
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kindling within his breaſt. He allow his rage © 
full ſcope ; and, if hard preſſed by the ſuperior | 
ſtrength of an enemy, he does not ſcruple to ex- 
tricate himſelf by a chruſt of his knife. He 
knows, that if ſome of the ſhirri are not preſent, 


no other perſon will ſeize him; for that office is 
held in ſuch deteſtation by the Italian populace, 


that none of them will perform any part of its 
functions. The murderer is therefore pretty cer- 1 


| 
| 
tain of gaining ſome church or convent, where 


* 
5 . Krb 


1 er 


he will be protected, till he can compound the 


matter with the relations of the deceaſed, or eſ- a 
cape to ſome of the other Italian ſtates; which is ; 
no very difficult matter, as the dominions of j 
none are very extenſive. ”F 
Beſides, when any of theſe aſſaſſins boos not had 1 


the good fortune to get within the portico of a 
church before he is ſeized by the ſhirri, and wen 
he is actually carried, it is not a very difficult mat- 
ter for his friends or relations to prevail, by their | 
entreaties'or tears, on ſome of the-cardinals or 0 
princes, to interfere in his favdur, and endeavour El 
to obtain his pardon. If this is the caſe, and * 4 
am aſſured from authority which fully convinces 
me, that it is, we need be no longer ſurprized that 
murder is more common among the Italian po- 
pulace, than among the common people of any > 
other country. As ſoon as aſylums for ſuch cri- 2 
minals are aboliſhed, and juſtice is allowed to take 
its natural courſe, that foul ſtain will be entirely 


effaced 
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effaced from the national character of the modern 


2 Italians. This is already verified in the Grand | 
Duke of Tuſcany's dominions. The ſame edict, 
Which declared that churches and convents ſhould 


no longer be places of refuge for murderers, has 


totally put a ſtop to the uſe of the ſtiletto; and 


the Florentine populace now fight with the ſame 


- blunt weapons that are uſed by the common peo- 


ple of other nations. | 
I am afraid you will think I have been a little 


prolix on this occaſion; but I had two objects in 


view, and was ſolicitous about both. The firſt 
was'to-ſhew, that the treacherous and perfidious 


diſpoſition imputed to the Italians, is, like moſt 


other national refleCtions, ill founded; and that the 
facts brought in proof of the accuſation, proceed 
from other cauſes. The ſecond was, to demon- 


ſtrate to certain choleric gentlemen, who pretend 
to have ungovernable tempers, as an excuſe for 


rendering every creature dependant on them miſe- 


rable, that in their furious fits they not only be- 


have ridiculouſly, but baſely. In civil life, in 


England, they have the power of only king | 


themſelves contemptible ; but in the army or 
navy, or in our iſlands, they often render them= 
{elves the objects of horror. 
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A VERY CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF THE CELE- 


-BRATED NINON DE L'ENCLOS. 


MapaME DE L'ENCLOS was always 


much careſſed, on account of the charms of her 
wit, and the happineſs of an amiable diſpoſi- 


tion. Without being the paragon of beauty, the 


commanded all the reſpect that is generally paid 


to it. The ſweetnefs and equality of her charac- 
ter, a probity ſincere and natural, a reſolute ſoul, 
and a heart as tender as it was faithful, procured 
her admirers, even when ſhe was . far ad- 
vanced in life. 5 
The account, which her N gives of 
the Abbot of Gedoyn's attachment to her, is 
truly ſingular. This abbey was preſented to 
him, when he was twenty-nine years of age, and 
Ninon approached her eightieth. However, 
whether it was through the caprice of love, or 
an inconceivable enchantment, the Abbot be- 
came paſſionately fond of her, and was ſo ardent 


in his ſolicitations, that Ninon conſented to liſten 
to him; but ſhe would not conſent to make him 


happy till the end of a certain period, which ſhe 
fixed, | 

The time arrived. He threw himſelf on bis 
knees, and conjured her in the name of love to. 
keep the promiſe ſhe had made. The Abbot 
ſoon ceaſed to ſolicit. Enchanged with his good 


fortune, 


- 
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fortune, he aſked her, why ſhe had ſuffered him 


to languiſh ſo long. Alas, my dear Abbot,” 


replied Ninon, © my tenderneſs has ſuffered as 
„much as yours; but it was the effect of a 
* ſpark of vanity. I was deſirous, for the no- 
& yelty of the cafe, to wait till I had reached my 


< eightieth year, which I did laſt night.“ 


ANECDOTE OF A SPIRITED ENGLISHMAN. 


No man would ſubmit to the payment of 
taxes, if he knew how, conſiſtently with the 


duty of a good ſubject, he could poflibly avoid 
it; and though an Engliſhman, oppreſſed as he is 
with a ſtill increaſing catalogue of national bur- 
thens, at home, may conſent to bear them with- 
out much murmur, as being an unayoidable 
effect of the embaraſſments of the ſtate, yet his 
very ſoul revolts at every impoſition in the form 
of taxation, to which he may find himſelf ex- 
poſed by the deſpotic police of a foreign power 


a power eſpecially, which he has always been 


= 


taught to conſider as the natural enemy of his 
country, and the determined ſubverter of all its 
deareſt intereſts. 

Thus it happened lately in the ſtreets of Dun- 


kirk. -A gentleman of the navy,---one who, 


like his royal maſter, « born and bred in this 
country, glories in the name of BRITON,” 
on landing at this-paltry town, the neſt of ſuch 

outlaws, 
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outlaws, ſwindlers, and other vagrants, as Eng- 
land daily drive from her with ſcorr, and as 
France ſtill bluſhes not to proteQ,---found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded with a parcel of 'half-ſtarved, 
chop-fallen wretches, who, ftiling themſelves 
officers, begged to have the honour to convey 
his trunk, portmanteau, and other baggage to 
the Douane, or the Cuſtom-houſe, for the pur- 
poſe of being examined. | 
As chance would have it, the packages of our 
countryman were found to contain nothing that 
the laws of the Grand Monarque declared con- 
traband, except twelve pair of filk ſtockings, 
which had been purchaſed by him but the week 
before at Nottingham, and innocently intended 
for his own wear, during a ſhort trip over the 
Continent. | 
For theſe ſtockings, however, he was ordered 
to pay three livres a pair.---'Three livres -The 
exaction was enormous, and conſequently re- 
fuſed with diſdain by the indignant Engliſhman. 


* But after all, gentlemen,” ſaid he, (you 
will allow that the ſtockings are mine!“ 


. 4% O yes, Sir, we entertain no kind of doubt 
in that reſpect.“ | 

„Then,“ returned he, yon can alſo enter- 

« tain no- kind of doubt but that, as being my 

i. « property, I have a right to do with them what 

« ] pleaſe.” --- To this queſtion having alſo re- 

ceived an anſwer in the affirmative, he counted 

over 
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ever the ſtockings one by one, and having pre- 
_ viouſly cut them in pieces, he very deliberately, 
in the preſence of an aſtoniſhed multitude, tram- 
pled them under his feet in the kennel, declaring, — 


« that he would travel over the whole kingdom 


« bare-legged, rather than have it ſaid, that he 
« had purchaſed from a French King, the privi- 


lege of wearing what fockings he liked.” | 
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A CAPITAL BON MOT OF voLTAIRE. 


TRE late Lord Cheſterfleld happened to be ; 
at a rout in France, where Voltaire was one 1 
of the gueſts. Cheſterfield ſeemed to be gazing 
about the brilliant circle of Ladies, when V oltaire 
thus accoſted him: My Lord, I know you are 

a judge; which are moſt beautiful, the Englifh 
or French ladies“ Upon my word,“ re- 4 
plied his Lordſhip, with his uſual preſence of 
mind, I am no connoiſſeur in paintings.“ - | 
Some time after this, Voltaire being-in London, 
happened to be at a nobleman's rout with Lord 
Cheſterfield. A lady in company, prodigiouſty 

painted, directed her whole diſcourſe to Voltaire, 
and entirely engroſſed his converſation. Cheſter- 
field came up, and tapped him on the ſhoulder, 
ſaying, © Sir, take care you are not captivated.“ 
% My Lord,“ replied the French wit, ( ſcorn 


« to be taken by an Engliſh bottom under French 
colours.“ 
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q CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF PETER THE 
I CRUEL. 
q RELATED BY MR. DILLON. 


PETER, King of Caſtile, univerſally branded 

with the epithet of Cruel, was the ſon and heir of 

Alfonſo, XI. King of Caſtile, by Maria, daugh- 

ter of Alfonſo King of Portugal. Peter, when 

only fifteen years old ſucceeded his father, who 

in 1530 died of the plague before Gibraltar, 

which he was endeavouring to retake. 

| The Duke of Bourbon had an accompliſhed 

4 daughter named Blanche, whom Peter demanded 

and obtained in marriage. But before he could 

arrive in his dominions, being at the houſe of his 

_ prime miniſter Albuquerque, he accidentally ſaw, 

and immediately became enamoured with a very 

f handſome woman, named Donna Maria de Pa- 

4 dilla. While he was ſpending his time in fond 
| dalliance with his beautiful favourite, news was 
brought that Blanche of Bourbon was arrived at 
Valladolid, where the queen-mother reſided. 
This information gave the amourous monarch 
great uneaſineſs, and it was not without much 
entreaty, that Albuquerque prevailed upon him 9 

to fulfil his engagement, and eſpouſe the daugli- lf 
ter of the Duke of Bourbon. Three days, how- 9 
ever, after his nuptials, he deſerted his new queen, 1 
and returned to the arms of his miſtreſs, while 
the unfortunate Blanche, attended by the queen- 
| mother, 
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mother, retired to Otordeſillas, where ſhe waſted 
her youth in affliction, without any other con- 
| folation than that of being lamented by thoſe 
8 who knew the cruel treatment ſhe had met with. 
= Peter, like moſt tyrants, was capricious and 
| fickle : for being ſtruck with the charms of Jane 
1 de Caſtro, a widow, he publickly married her, 
| 1 and cauſed her to be proclaimed queen of his do- 
minions. With chis lady, however, he remained 

| only a very ſhort time; and, leaving her to for- 

| tdeune, again returned to the deſerted Padilla, who, , 
11 in reality, had the chief ſhare in his affections. 
@ At length, by the inſtigation of this woman, 

1 whom he withed to raiſe to the throne of Caſtile, 

| he ordered Queen Blanche to be poiſoned ; who 

accordingly fell a ſacrifice to the wanton caprice 
of this brutal tyrant, in the twenty-fifth year of 
her age. 
| Padilla did not long enjoy her triumph. She 
1 was ſoon after ſeized with a fit of illneſs, which 
carried her off in the Alcazcar of Seville, to the 
g great grief of her paramour, who cauſed her to 
be interred with great pomp, in a monaſtery of 
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| | her own founding. . 

HH Among many other acts of cruelty, Peter or- 
q | dered his two baſtard brothers to be put to death, 
| | the eldeſt of whom was only nineteen, and che 


younger no more than fourteen years of age ; but. 
| aſter an unfortunate reign, he himſelf was mur- 
Io C | dered 
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dered by his baſtard-brother Henry, Count of 


Traſtamara, who had taken up arms againſt him. 

The body of Peter was left for three days un- 
buried; expoſed to the people out of policy, that 
all ranks might be certain he was no more. With 
this unfortunate Monarch there alſo fell two gal- 
lant Engliſhmen, who were flain for having 
drawn their ſwords in his defence, when grap- 
pling with Henry. Theſe were Sir Ralph 
Holmes and James Rowland, whoſe ſpirit and 
bravery deſerved a better fate. 

Peter the Cruel was handſome in perſon, and 
of a fair complexion. He had a ſlight impedi- 
ment in his ſpeech, and rather ſtammered. What 
is ſingular, the ſame defect his attributed to his 
cotemporary, Peter, King of Portugal. His 
conſtitution was robuſt, and free from infir- 
mities; enduring all manner of fatigue, with- 
out the leaſt inconvenience. Like his father, 

| he was fond of the chace, which was the reign- 
ing paſſion of the age. He was of an amourous 
diſpoſition, ſuſpicious, covetous, and ſanguine; 
valiant withal in the field, in contradiction to the 
general habits of thoſe vices. Hiſtorians have 
: ſaid, that he was a ſtrict diſpenſer of juſtice ;— : 
that the country was free from robbers during | 
his reign ;—that evil-doers ſtood in dread of | 
him, and many quitted the kingdbm ; for which ' 
his countrymen ought to have acknowleged ſome - | | 
n in that ferocious age, when robbery 7 158 
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and plunder were ſo common in Europe, and 
ſcarcely conſidered as offences. 8 


ANECDOTE OF THE ASTONISHING EFFECTS. 
OF MUSIC. 


SULTAN AMURATH, that cruel Prince, 
having laid ſiege to Bagdad, and taken it, gave 
orders for putting 30,000 Perſians to death, not- 
withſtanding they had ſubmitted, and laid down 
their arms. Among the number of theſe unfor- 
tunate victims was a muſician. He beſought the 
officer, who had the command to ſee the Sultan's 
orders executed, to ſpare him but for a moment, 
while he might be permitted to ſpeak to the Em- 
peror. The officer indulged him with his in- 
treaty; and, being brought before the Emperor, 
he was permitted to exhibit'a ſpecimen of his 
art. Like the muſician in Homer, he took up a 
kind of pſaltry, which reſembles a lyre, and has. 
ſix ſtrings on each fide; and accompanied it with 
his yoice. He ſung the taking of Bagdad, and 
the triumph of Amurath. The pathetic tones, 
and exulting ſounds, which he drew from the 
inſtrument, joined to the alternate plaintiveneſs 
and boldneſs of his ſtrains, rendered the Prince 
unable to reſtrain the ſofter emotions of his ſoul. 
He even ſuffered him to proceed until, over- 
powered with harmony, he melted into tears of 
pity, and relented of his cruel intention. In con- 
ſideration 
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ſideration of the muſician's abilities, he not only 
directed his people to ſpare thoſe priſoners who 
yet remained alive, but alſo to give them inſtant 


liberty. 


— . a 
ANECDOTE CONCERNING A NOBLE DUKE, 


Sox years ago, a farmer who lived near 


the ſeat of a naval Duke, not over fond of cloſe 


quarters and great guns, made complaint that his 
Grace and ſervants rode over his fields, which 


they conſiderably damaged; and told his Grace 


that he was very ſorry he ſhould have any reaſon 
to complain. The Duke, in a haughty and 
contemptuous manner, replied, —* What do you 
mean, Sir, by interrupting me in this manner? 
„ and my ſervants will ride over them again.“ 
— The farmer, aſtoniſhed at ſuch an unſatisfac- 


tory anſwer, ſaid, “ I am very forry, my Lord | 


« Duke, that I muſt take ſome method to keep 
« your Grace and ſervants off — I'll put a 
French man- of- war juſt at the entrance of the 


4 field. — The poor Duke walked off without re- 


turning any anſwer. 
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A SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG: 


9 PRINCE. 
5 IN the reign of Charles II. an Italian Envoy 
1 informed his Majeſty, that a young Prince in 
| Italy, having married beneath himſelf, had re- 
1% tired into England, and that his friends requeſted 
6 he might be ſearched for, and, ſent back as ſoon 
1 as poſſible. | 
2 Ĩbe Prince hearing of it, made himſelf b 
4 to che King, acquainting him that he lived 
L twenty-five miles from town, in a country. retreat 
iY with his beloved : Jacinta ; and, if his Majeſty 
| 1 would afford him his protection, he ſhould be 
| A happier there than i in the poſſeſſion of a crown. 
de King put a ſtop to any farther ſearches 
4 of the Envoy, and the enamoured Prince lived | 
Y unknown. with his Jacinta till their deaths, which. | 
* happened within ſix months of one another. 0 


ANECDOTE. OF MR. STERNE. 


: 

: 

* 

> 

: | 

f Ms. STERNE being in company with three 
| or four clergymen, was relating a circumſtance 


Meng. ed. AU r 


which happened to him at Vork. After preach- : 
ing at the cathedral, an old woman, whom he | 
obſerved fitting on the pulpit ſtairs, ſtopt him as 
he came down, and begged to know where ſhe 


ſhould have che honour of hearing him preach 
4+ the 


| P 
p | 
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the next Sunday, Mr. Sterne having mentioned 
the place where he was to exhibit, found her 
ſituated in the ſame manner on that day; when 


ſhe put the ſame queſtion to him as before. 


The following Sunday he was to preach four 
miles out of York, which he told her; and, to 
his great ſurpriſe, found her there too ; and, that 
the ſame queſtionw as put to him as he deſcended 
from the pulpit. On which, adds he, I took 
for my text theſe words, expeCting to find my 
old woman as before:—* J will grant the requeſt 


of this poor widow ; leſt by her often coming, | 


„ ſhe weary me. One of the company im- 
mediately replied. - Why, Sterne, you omitted 
« the molt applicable part of the paſſage, which 
« js, Though I neither fear God nor regard 


£« man.” This unexpected retort ſilenced the 
wit for the whole evening. 


— mn nn OO toons 


ANECDOTE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


* 


Tir late Doctor Stukely, one day by ap- 
pointment, paid a viſit to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
The ſervant ſaid he was in his ſtudy. No one 
was permitted to diſturb him there ; but, as it 
was near his dinner-time, the viſiter fat down tg 
wait for him. In a ſhort time a boiled chicken 
under a cover was brought in for dinner. An 
hour paſſed, and Sir Iſaac did not appear. The 


RE Doctor 


Y * 

3 . 

7F 
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8 Pottor then ate the fowl ; and, covering up the 
x 


dreſſed for his maſter. Before that was ready, 

the great man came down. He apologized for 

5 his delay; and added,---+ Give me but leave to oY 

- « take my ſhort dinner, and I ſhall be at your | 
'« ſervice. I am fatigued and faint.”---Saying 
this, he lifted up the cover, and, without any 
emotion, turned about to Stukely with a ſmile,--- 
by See,“ he ſays, © what we ſtudious people are 
I forgot that I had dined.” “ 


| | empty diſh, deſired che ſervant to get Ache 
| 


* 


i A — 
3 AN EASTERN ANECDOTE. 
JF 
* As SLAVE of Amrou Ln ran away, but, 


1 being purſued, was brought back; and that 
King's Grand Vizier, who hated the ſlave, ſoli- 


3 * cited Amrou to put him to death, ſuggeſting to 
* him, that it would be an inſtance to deter 
5 | | others, Hereupon the flave, caſting himſelf on 
5 | the ground before the King, faid,------ « What- 
=_ « ever your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to order, as 4 
: « tomy deſtiny, muſt be done: for a ſlave cannot 


« find fault with the judgment of his lord and- 1. 
„ c maſter. But, becauſe I have been brought up } 
in your palace, as a mark of my gratitude, I 
« could wiſh that you might not anſwer for my - 
blood at the Cay of judgment ; and, therefore, 


« if Fo defire that I ſhould be killed, let it be it 


. « under 5 


* X 
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under pretence of juſtice.” ------Amrou' aſked 
him what he meant by that pretence.----* Suffer 
« me,” anſwered the ſlave, to kill the Vizier, 
« and then you will be in the right in taking away 
my life, to avenge hisdeath.” --- Amrou laughed 
at the concei:, and aſked the Vizier what he 
thought of it: The Vizier anſwered, I adviſe 
« your majeſty to forgive the wretch. He may 
draw ſome misfortune upon me. I have de- 
« ſerved that anſwer; not conſidering, that when 


ve deſign to kill another, we expoſe gurſelyes 


« to be killed, as much as him whom we intend 
4 to murder.“ 


+4 \ 1 
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J. D RING the firſt 22þ ence! of the Ghar 


in Holland, ' no one could doubt, who ſaw him 


employcd in learning the art of thip-Puilding at 
Saardam, and endeavouring every where to obtain 


inſtruction concerning the ways and means of 
exciting a ſpirit of commerce, of eſtabliſhing ma- 
nufactures, and of working up raw materials, 0 
one could doubt, I ſay, that his principal object, 


the end of all his labours, was the eſtabli ment 


of manufactures in his own dominions. 
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As he was likewiſe very eager to engage fo- 
reign artiſts, artiſans, and manufacturers to ſettle 
in Ruſſia, granting them entire liberty, and vari- 
ous privileges, the Jews of Amſterdam thought 
they might . advantage from this we po- 
ſition. 

For this purpoſe they applied to the celebrated 
De Witſon, burgo-maſter of Amſterdam, the 
Dutchman whom Peter honoured with the greateſt 
ſhare of familiarity, and begged of him to endea- 
vour to prevail on his Czarian Majeſty to- permit 
the Jews, as well as other foreigners, to ſettle in 
Rufha, to trade, andeſtabliſh manufactures. They 
did not forget to ſet forth the great advantages 
that would reſult to his empire from the extenſive 
fale ofitsprodudtipns, which the Jewiſh merchants 
would procure; and they offered to preſent the 
Monarch with the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
florins, as the firſt mark of their gratitude. 


De Witſon ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, 


20d promiſe to embrace the firſt opportunity of 
ſpeaking to his majeſty. He kept his word, and 


laid his demand before him in a very circumſtantial | 


manner. The Czar viſited De Witſon familiarly 
every day; held this honeſt man in high eſtima- 
tion, conſulted him about every thing, and conſi- 
dered him as the deſt maſter he could have in a 
variety of matters. It was, therefore, painful to 
ſend him away with a refuſal. However, after 


having liſtened with the moſt ſerious attention to 
the 
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the propoſals, he anſwered with a ſmile, © Myn- 
« heer Witſon, you know the Jews, and the ſpirit 
« of my people. I am acquainted with both, 


It is not yet time to open a paſlage to the 


« Jews into my country. You will, therefore, 
« tell them from me, that I thank them for their 
« offers, but that if they ſettled in my dominions 
« at preſent, I ſhould not be able to repre's my 
« pity. Though they are reputed to have the 
* ſecret of deceiving all the world, I fear that my 
« Ruſſians would make them dupes in their 


66 turn.“ a , 


II. The Czar Peter was too wiſe a monarch 


to loſe fight for a moment of ſo important an ob- 
ject as agriculture. Whatever part of the world 
he viſited, nothing relative to that ſcience eſcaped 
his attention. In all his travels, whether through 
France, Holland, or Germany, when he ſaw the 
country people at work, on the right or left of 
the road, he left his carriage to obſerve them, and 
generally converſed with them on the ſubject of 
their occupations. He frequently entered their 
houſes, examined every thing, particularly their 
utenſils of huſbandry, of which he ſometimes 
made drawings on the ſpot, and always wrote 
down his remarks on tablets he carried about with 
him for that purpoſe. It was more eſpecially his 


amuſement at each ſtage, while the horſes were 
changing. 
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As he was paſſing through a village on his re- 

turn to Paris, he ſaw a man dreſſed very differently 
from the peaſants, at work in a garden of mo- 
derate extent. Finding, on enquiry, that this la- 
borious cultivator was the vicar of the place, he 
entered the garden, which he perceived to be well 
ſtocked with handſome fruit trees, the houſe being 
fituated in the middle, and a little foreſt of mul- 
berry trees behind. The Czar converſed with 
him a full half-hour, and learned that the greateſt 
part of the trees had been planted by the vicar 
himſelf, who ſtill continued to prune them with 
his own hands. The Prince aſked with aſtonith- . 
ment, why he was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch la- 
borious occupations, and if his pariſhioners never 
gave him their aſſtance.---« Very ſeldom, Sir,” 
anſwered the vicar. © When any of them have 
« a few moments leiſure, they do not want a 
good inclination; but they have always ſo much 
„ buſineſs themſelves, that they have little time to 
« ſpare to do mine. However, the duties of 
10 my office leave me ſufficient for the cultivation 
«.of my little piece of ground; and, if the ſeaſon is 
. &favourable, I always make a few hundred livres 
« a-year by the ſale of my fruits and ſilk, which 


are a very neceſſary addition to my lender 
« allowance.” | 


The Ruſſian Monarch was enchanted, bad 
wrote down the name of this worthy paſtor on his 


tablet. Then turning to the companions of his 
\ 


travels, 
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travels, “ Obſerve this worthy eccleſiaſtic, ſaid 
he; “ the labour of his hands ſupplies him 
« with cyder, wine, and ready money into me 

„ bargain. Do not fail to remind me of him 
« when we return to Ruſſia. I'll try if there are 
« any means to animate our village prieſts to 
« cultivate their glebes, in order to lives them 
* at once from poverty and floth.” | 

III. When Peter and his conſort dined or ſup- 

ped alone, which often happened, they had only a» 
very young page, and favourite chambermaid of 
the Empreſs to-wait on them. And when he had 
ſeveral of his miniſters, or general ofhcers, at 
his table, he was only attended by his chief cook, 
and two very young pages, who had orders to re- 
tire as ſoon as the deſert was put on the table, and 

a bottie G wine had been ſet before each gueſt. 

No lackey ever made his appearance during 

his repaſts, except when he ate in public. I 

« have no occaſian for them, he often repeated, 

* to make their obſervations on me, when I give 

* looſe to my- converſation.“ a 


He faid one day, at cable, to the old Baron of 
Mardfeldt, envoy from the- court of Pruſſia,— 


Hirelings and lackeys never loſe faght of their. 
« maſter's mouth. They are ſpies op all he ſays; 


«© miſconſtrue every thing; and I res. 


« peat every thing erroneouſly.” _ 
IV. Among the remarkable things that e 
ed the Czar's attention at Amſterdam, the aſſem- 
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blage of all the religions of the earth was that 
which ſtruck him moſt forcibly. He could not 
diveſt himſelf of aſtoniſhment on ſeeing, that none 
of the many different religious ceremonies, which 
were publicly performed, was ever interrupted 
or moleſted; and that no quarrel ever aroſe, either 


from converſation or W on theſe delicate 
matters. 4 | 


He was one day talking on this ſubje& with 
one of the magiſtrates, who obſerved to him that 
the port of Amſterdam was open to all the nations 

of the univerſe, and that here every one enjoyed 
the free exerciſe of his religion. The belief of 
thoſe who come to reſide among us, continued he, 
and their religious ceremonies, are of little conſe- 
quence to the ſtate, if they contain nothing con- 
trary to our laws.--< This fyftem of government,“ 
anſwered the Czar, «is highly favourable to com- 
« merce. It contributes greatly to the influx of 
«* foreigners into Amſterdam, and conſequently i in- 
«creaſes the public revenues. I cannot give ſuf- 
« ficient praiſe to a conduct which it is fully my 
intention toimitate in my city of Peterſhurgh.”? 

Peter, in reality, executed this noble project. 

Nie not only tolerated every ſect of Chriſtians, but 
alſo granted them the liberty to elect an eccleſi- 
aſtical council, to decide in all caſes relative to mar- 

| riages and religious matters, each according to its 
| reſpective laws and cuſtoms; and without being 


— 
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ſubject to the controul of the ſynods of the Ruſ- 
ſian clergy, or any court of juſtice whatever. 
V. Several anecdotes of the life of the Czar 
prove, that he was brought up in the principles of 
religion. From his infancy he had the fear of 
God before his eyes, and preſerved it as long as he 
lived. He had a profound reſpect for the name 
of the Deity, for his commandments, and for the 
purity of the doctrine of the Chriſtian religion. 
Though an enemy to fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, ö 
and indifferent to all that relates to uſages and | 
forms of worſhip, he was not, therefore, the leſs t 
zealons, when his indignation was excited by 
public impiety. He uſed to ſay, that impious 
men are a diſgrace to a ſtate, and cannot be tole- 
rated: becauſe by ſapping the foundations of re- | 
ügion, they make a jeſt of oaths, on wee! all ſo- 
cial obligations depend. | | 
Being informed one day, that a man who had 
publicly pronounced ſome im pious words had wa 
impriſoned, he immediately ordered him to” be 
loaded with chains, as a madman----—=adding, 4 
Had he poſſeſſed the ſmalleſ ſpark of reafon, he | 
« would not have forgotten, for a moment, the 
« reſpe&t he owed to the Divinity, by whom he 
« was created, and ho can deſtroy him at plea- 
« ſure; much leſs wn he have : of him 
in injurious terms.” ; 
It was repreſented to the Czar, m order to fof- 
ten his ſeyerity, that the culprit would not have 
N 5 been 4 
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been guilty of ſuch a fault, if he had not been in 


liquor at the tume.--4 It is for that very reaſon,” 
returned he, in anger, * that he deſerves double 


«\d 


-« drunkenneſs, which occaſioned the loſs of his 
32 reaſon.” 2 The Czar was with difficulty pre- 


.« chaſtiſement: for his impiety, and for his 


vailed on, hy the moſt preſſing ſolicitations, to 
conſent that his tongue ſhould not be cut out, and 
to content himſelf with ſending him to a mo- 


naſtery ; in Siberia. There he was obliged to turn 
the winch of a hand-mill, to perform other labo- 


rious offices, andto attend divine ſervice punctually 
every day, at a very early hour in the morning, 


and very late in the evening, that by this penitence | 
he might acquire a better way of thinking. 
VI. This wiſe and ſenſible monarch, when 
ſpeaking of wits and other perſons, who turn reli- 


gion into ridicule, ſaid, that he was one day in, a 


company at Amſterdam; where he met with ſe- 


veral people of this deſcription. © I heard them 
« difplay all their learning, continued he; « but 
they appeared to me ſo weak, and ſo ignorant, 
« they exqited my contewpt rather than my ad- 
« miration. Theie men, Who pretend to be wiſer 
« han their fellows, do not ſee, that by their li- 


ft. centicus diſcourſe, they only betray their i im- 


« piety; ignorance, and pride ;------ their impiety, 
* by their affected contempt of the holy Scrip- 


4 tures, and revelatipn,! which are the baſis of 
religion jor theſe arne, by diſcovering 
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that their underſtanding is too confined to 


% comprehend the truths religion inculcates; 


„and their pride, by their eadeavours to ap- 
« pear wiſer and more enlightened in converſation 
«than other men, and more learned than thoſe 
« who have proved theſe ſame truths in their 
« writings. They even think themſelves ſuperior 
«to the councils compoſed of the fathers of the 
« church. However, the meaneſt of the latter 
6 had more wiſdom, than the ſilly multitude of 
« theſe ſelf-created apoſtles of folly, whoſe-pre- 
« cepts tend only to introduce licentiouſneſs and 
« diſorder.” 

VII. The Czar, though very exact in the con- 
duct of his affairs, and flow in making pecuniary 
preſents, never parted with thoſe who had ſerved 
him faichfully, whether Ruſſians or foreigners, 
without giving them, a recompence, as a mark of 
his ſatisfaction. The preſents he generally made 
to his officers were eſtates in the conquered pro- 
vinces, which ſtill remain in the poſſeſſion of their 
deſcendants. 

Even the widows and orphans of fea and land- 
officers received penſions, the former during lite, 
and the latter till they were able for employment. 
This laudable regulation is ſtill in force. 

The college of finance conſulted: him about a 

very aged foreigner, who had ſerved thirty years, 
and was no longer able to diſcharge the duties of 


his poſt, deſiring to know whether he might be 
N.6.. . permitted. 
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permitted to retire on half-pay. This queſtion 
diſtreſſed the Czar. *« What,” cried he, « ſhall 
« a man who has ſpent his youth in my ſervice, be 
% expoſed to poverty in his old age? No; give 
« him the whole of his pay as long as he lives, 


& without requiring any thing from him, ſince he 


jg unable to ſerve. But take his advice in what- 


ever relates to his profeſſion, and profit by his 


„experience. Who would ſacrifice the moſt va- 
4 ]uable years of life, if he knew he was doomed 


to poverty in his old age, and that he, to whom 


« his youre was devoted, would neglect him when 


« worn out. 


VIII. When the Czar heard of the death of | 


Charles XII. killed at Frederickſhal in 1718, he 
could not refrain from tears. Feeling them ſtream- 
ing down his cheeks, he retired to wipe them 
away; and when he rejoined his attendants, he 


exclaimed in a ſorrowful voice, My dear 


„Charles how much I pity you!“ | 
IX. When any one was ſpeaking ill of another 


in his preſence, he at firſt liſtened to him atten- 


tvely, and then interrupted him--< Is there not,“ 

jaid he, „a fair fide alſo to the character of the 

«+ perſon of whom you are ſpeaking? Come, tell » 
me what good qualities you have remarked 


„ about him.“ 


X. Peter, in the midſt of e wars, and 
the cares of government, ſeldom neglected to at- 
te:ad divine ſervice in public. He was not more 
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averſe to all ſuperſtition and popular prejudice, 
than zealous for thoſe things which conſtitute the 
eſſence of Chriſtianity, and full of veneration for 


che ſcriptures. He tried to inſpire his ſubjects 


with the ſame ſentiments, and ſuffered no one to 
work publicly on Sunday. It was in the moſt 
preſſing neceſſity only, that, on that day, he ſuf- 


fered ſhip-building and other public works to be 


carried on. He often faid, that “he, who for- 
« gets God, works without profit, and will never 
« obtain the bleſſing of Heaven! 

XI. However great the Czar's attachments 


. may have been to his favourites, he never carried 


his infatuation ſo far as to exempt them from 
doing their duty, in the different affairs in which 
they were employed. | 

The converſation one evening, turned on a cer- 
tain monarch's favourite, whoſe power was un- 
bounded at the court of his maſter. # It is he 
« then who governs,” {aid the Czar, “ and not, 
« the King. Such people would not ſuit me. 
« The moſt honeſt, the moſt able, and moſt uſe- 
« ful men, are my only favourites; and my only 
« female favourite is my Catherine.“ 

XII. As Dutch cuſtoms were particularly ſuite 
to Peter's genius, the chimes which he heard in 
almoſt all the towns of Holland, pleaſed him much; 
but thoſe of Amſterdam, that rung while buſineſs 
was tranſacting onthe Exchange, were moſt grate- 
ful to his ear. He ordered ſimilar chiines to be 

caſt 
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caſt for the cathedral of Peterſburgh, and the 
church of St. Iſaac. 

XIII. The converſation turning one day on 
exconomy and unneceſſary expences, the Czar 
ſhewed his ſtockings, which were mended in ſe- 
veral places. One of the company obſerved, that 
it was not neceſſary his Majeſty ſhould wear 
darned ſtockings, - + Why not?” anſwered the 
Czar: Why ſhould I leave off ſtockings, 
«. which, by mending, would laſt me a year? 
« by way of encouraging the manufactures, re- 
plied the other laughing. They are not able, 
faid the Czar, © to furniſh ſufficient ſor. my do- 
« minions, and prevent our having recourſe to fo- 
« reign. markets. When they aecomplith this 
point, I ſhall eaſily find means to ſend the ſur- 
« plus to our neighbours, and even beyond fea ; 
« and to procure in exchange money, or other 
« merchandize, of which our country is in need.. 
Until they: have attained that degree of perfec- 
« tion, even ſuppoſe they furniſh the quantity we 
«are in want of, we ſhall be like the inhabitants 
« of the little Imperial cities, who work recipro- 
« cally for each other, to earn a livelihood: They 
« all remain poor, ang never increaſe the riches 
of thezr country.“ 

XIV. The Czar inn one day at t dinner at 

a foreign merchant's, whoſe daughter was very 
beautiful, fell violently in love, and preſſed her to 
make a return. to his paſſion... But the young 
"is 
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lady, as virtuous as beautiful, firmly refuſed the 
molt ſeducing offers, and, dreading his ſolicita- 


tions, reſolved to leave Moſcow by night, without 
acquainting her parents. Taking ſome proviſions 
and a little money with her, the travelled ſeveral 
miles on foot, and at laſt reached a ſmall village, 
the abode of her nurſe: She diſcovered herſelf 
to her foſter- ſiſter, whom ſhe informed of her 
intention to- remain concealed. Her nurſe's 
huſband, a carpenter by trade, conducted her to 
a neighbouring wood, where, on a little. riſing 


ground, ſurrounded by a moraſs, he haſtily built | 


a hut for her reſidence. 

The day after her flight, the Czar ſent for her 
parents, who were inconſolable for her loſs. He 
at firſt thought it a concerted ſcheme : but the 
violence of their grief undeceived him, and he 
promiſed a large reward to any one who ſhould 
diſcover the fugitive. . All ſearch, however, was 
vain, and her parents went into mourning. 

A year after, an accident a little uncommon; 
occaſioned her diſcovery. A colonel, who was 
abſent from his regiment on leave, made his way 
into the midſt of the wood in purſuit of game, 
came to the moraſs, and met the lady. Struck by 
her beauty, he became immediately enamoured oſ 
her, and, after a few queſtions, found that ſhe 
was the perſon whoſe loſs had made ſo much 
noiſe. He conſoled her, by telling her that the 
Czar's heart was engaged elſewhere; offered to 


wait 
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wait on her parents, and concert with them the 
means of taking her from her ſolitary abode. 
She conſented to bis propoſal, and accepted his 
aſſiſtance with gratitude, that led the way to ſoſter 
emotions. Her parents, overjoyed at finding their 
daughter, determined to apply to Mrs. Catherine, 
for this was the name then given to the celebrated 
woman whom Peter aſterwards placed upon his 
throne. 

Catharine ſpoke to the Czar, and repreſented 
in ſuch lively colours all that a delicate girl muſt 
have ſuffered, ſhut up for a whole year in a hut 
in the midſt of a moraſs, that he was much af- 
fected, reproached himſelf ſeverely with the pain 
he had given her, and determined to make her 
amends. He defired to ſee her, her parents, and 
her deliverer; to the latter of whom he preſented 
her, Recerye from my hand,“ ſaid he, « the 
« moſt amiable. and virtuous of women. I ſettle 
« upon * and het heirs three thouſand roubles 
« a year.” 

This reſpectable woman went often to court, - 


in full poſſeſſion of his favonr, and the veneration 
of the public. 


XV. Peter roſe always very early in the morn- 
mg; even in winter, at four o'clock. Almoſt 
immediately after, he received reports of public 
affairs, made a light breakfaſt, and at ſix went to 
the admiralty, ſenate, &c. Aſter his dinner, 
which was always at one o *clobk, be took his 
| | . morning 
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morning gown, and lay down to fleep for twe 
hours on his couch. At four, he returned to the 
buſineſs he had laid aſide in the morning, or exa- 
mined what he had ordered to be done. 

His table was frugal, and he loved only plain 
diſhes, ſuch as ſoup, with ſour cabbages in it, 
gruel, pig, with ſour Eream for ſauce, cold roaſt 
meat, with pickled cucumbers, or ſalad, lemons, 
lampreys, . ſalt meat, ham, and Limbury cheeſe, 
of which he was exceedingly fond. 

Before he ſat down to table he took a litle 

anniſeed water, and after the repaſt drank a kind 
of Ruſſian beer called guaſs, or elie Hungarian or 
red French wine. 
Whenever he went out in his carriage, he al- 
ways carried {ome cold proviſions with him, be- 
cauſe he ate little at a time, and often. Although 
the Czar never ſupped, the Empreſs always fat 
down to table in the evening with the family. 


ANECDOTES OF LINNZUS, 
RELATED BY MR. COXE, 


Tux botanical garden of Upſala in Sweden, 
to which place I had the pleaſure of being ac- 
companied by the ſon of Linnæus, is ſmall, but 
laid out with judgment; and the collection of 
plants, particularly exotics, is numerous. I could 
not avoid regarding, with enthuſiaſm, this ſpot of 
ground, rendered celebrated by the reſidence of 


Linnæus; . 
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Linnzns; of whom it may be ſaid, without exag- 
geration, that; in the natural hiſtory of the globe, 


he left nothing unexplored. 


I flatter myſelf that many of the following au- 
thentic anecdotes are entirely new to the Engliſh 


reader. 


Carl. von Linne, or, as he is more known to 


foreigners, Linnæus, the eldeſt ſon of Nils Lin- 


næus, a Swediſh divine, was born on the 24th of 
May, 1707, at Raſhult, in the province of Smo- 
land. 

His inclination for the ſtudies in which he 
afterwards made ſo wonderful a progreſs, com- | 
menced at a very early period of his life; and took 
its riſe from the b circumſtance :----His 
father uſed to amuſe himſelf in the garden of his 
par;onage with the cultivation of plants and 
flowers. Linnzus, while an infant, was ſoon led 


to take a ſhare in this entertainment; and, before. 


he was ſcarcely able to walk, expreſſed extreme 


ſatisfaction when he was permitted to accompany 


him into the'garden. As his ſtreagth increaſed, 
he delighted m digging and planting; and after- 
wards obtained, for his own uſe, a imall portion, 
of ground, which was called Charles's: garden. 
He ſoon learnt to diſtinguiſh the diffe ent flowers; 
and, before he attained the tenth year of his age, 
made ſmall excurſions in the neighbourhood of 
Raſhult, and brought many indigenous plants in- 
to his little garden. 
. N Being 
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Being ſent in 1717, to ſchool at Wexio, un- 
der the tuition of Lanarius, by whom he was in- 
dulged with the permiſſion of continuing his ex- 
curſions, he paſſed his whole time in collecting 
plants, talking of them, and making himſelf ac- 
quainted with their names and qualities. He was 
ſo abſorbed in this favourite purſuit, as totally to 
diſregard his other ſtudies; 'and made ſuch an in- 
conſiderable progreſs, that, upon his removal, in 
1724, to the Gymnaſium in the ſame town, his 
new maſter repeatedly complained of his idleneſs. 

Urged by theſe remonſtrances, his father con- 
ceived his {on to have no taſte for literature, and 
propoſed to bind him apprentice to a ſhoemaker. 
This deſtination would have taken place, if à 
neighbouring phyſician, whoſe name was Roth- 
man, ſtruck with the boy's great genius, had not 
predi qed, that he would, in time, become deeply 
{killed in a ſcience to which he ſeemed naturally 
inclined. 

This ſagacious obſerver, having vrevailed upon 
the father of Linnæus to continue his ſon's edu- 
cation, took the boy into his houſe, ſupplied him 
with botanical books, and inſtructed him in the 
firſt rudiments of phyſic, in which he ſoon made 
a conſiderable progreſs. When his father had 
aſſented to this advice, he had deſigned him for the 
church; and was not, without great difficulty, 


induced to agree, that he ſhould apply * to 
for ſtudy of botany and Phyſic. 


„ 
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In 1927, he was ſent to the univerſity of Lund; 
where he acquired, under the celebrated Stobæus, 
the farſt ſyſtematic principles of natural hiſtory, 
Being lodged in that profeſſor's houſe, he enjoyed 
many opportunities of improvement; and particu- 
larly from a curious colleCtion of follils, ſhells, 
buds, and plants. 

In 1728, he was removed to the univerſity of 
Upſala; where his narrow circumſtances involved 
him at farſt in diſtreſſes unfriendly to the purſuits 
of ſcience, but which did not, however, obſtruct 
his uſual exertions. About this period he began 
to arrange his Bibliotheca Botanica, his Claſſes, and 
Genera Plantarum; from whence we may col- 
lect, how early he had fixed the principles of that 
method, which he afterwards carried to ſuch per- 
fection. 

His knowledge was conſiderably Sinproved by 
a journey into Lapland in 1732, to which he wag 
deputed by the Royal Society of Sciences at Up- 
fala, in order to inveſtigate the natural hiſtory of 
that unknown region. But as he received only 
a gratuity of about eight x pounds towards defray- 
ing this expence, he was obliged to travel almoſt 
the whole way on foot, which he performed with 
great alacrity and ſpirit. 

He commenced this expedition on the 1 ith of 


May 1132; ſtayed ſome time at the mines of 


Fahlain; viſited various parts of Lapland; under- 
went many hardſhips ; eſcaped imminent perils; 
' and 
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and returned to Upſala in the month of October 
of the following year, after having traverſed near 
4000 miles. ; 

In 1741, he at length obtained the object of his 
warmeſt ambition, the profefſorſhip of botany in 
the univerſity of Upſala. He turned his principal 
attention and care to the. regulation and improve- 
ment of the botanical garden; -which, at the time 
of his appointment to the profeſſorſhip, ſcarcely 
contained forty exotics; but produced in 1748, 

-notwithftanding the obſtructions ariſing from the 
ſeverity of the climate, 1100 ſpecies, exclufive of 
indigenous plants and varieties. 

By his incomparable lectures, he raiſed the uni- 
verſity to the higheſt repute; and induced many 
foreigners to reſort in Upſala. He was always 

attended by a numerous audience, and his great 1 
art was not only in ſatisfying the curioſity, but — 
in gaining the affection and eſteem of the ſtu- 
dents. His leftures were diſtinguiſhed by the 
concifeneſs and precifion ſo conſpicuous in his | 

- works; and yet were delivered with a ſpirit and 
animation, which irreſiſtibly caught the attention il 
of the hearers; ſor he ſpoke with a perſuaſion, 
which was inſpired by his deep inſight, his juſt 
conceptions, and his zealous ardour for the know- 
ledge of nature. He diffuſed a ſudden ſpirit of 
enquiry, and kindled among his Ttudents---a new 
zeal for the ſtudy of natural hiſtory. 
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During the firſt years of his reſidence at Up- 
fala, he gave public herboriſing lectures in the 


ſpring and ſummer. In theſe botanical excur- 


ſions he was. attended with a band of trumpets 
and French-horns, and ſallied out at the head of 


200 or 300 ſtudents, divided into detached 


companies. When, Linnæus was inclined to 
explain any curious plant, bird, or inſeCt, which 
had either fallen under his own notice, or was 
brought to him by any of the ſtudents, the 


ſtragglers were called together by the ſound of 


muſic, and, crowding round their maſter, liſtened 
in reſpectful ſilence while he offered his obſerva- 
tzons. , 

His reputation was now 0 widely ſpread in 
foreign countries, that he received the moſt flatter- 
ing invitations to Peterſburgh, to Gottingen, and 
particularly to Madrid, where he was offered by 
the king of Spain a very conſiderable ſtipend, the 


rank of nobility, and the toleration of his religion. 


But the proſpect even of the moſt ſplendid ad- 
vantages could not ſeduce him from his native 
country, where he had acquired the eſteem of his 
ſovereign, and the general reſpect of his country- 
men, which he maintained until the day of his 
death. 
His ſervices, in promoting every branch of na- 
tural hiſtory, were, acknowledged in the fulleſt 
manner, and every aſſiſtance afforded to his endea- 


vours to improve and diffuſe his favourite ſcience. 


\ - 


A new 


A new houſe was raiſed for him at the public | 
expence, cloſe to the phyſic-garden. He was oc- | 
caſionally deputed by the ſtates to make excur- 
ſions into various parts of Sweden, with a view 
to the advancement of natural hiſtory. For this 
purpoſe, he, at different times, viſited the iſlands 
of Gothland, and Oeland; the provinces of Skone 
and Weſt Gothland; and communicated to the i 
public, in his native language, the itineraries of his | 
travels, which are ſaid to be replete with curious | 
and philoſophical obſervations; the general pur- - x 
port of which was principally directed in adapting JH 
natural hiſtory to ceconamical uſes. 1 
| Many of his ſcholars were alſo, under his au- 
ſpices, diſpatched to various parts of the world, at 
the expence of the public, or of particular focie- 
ties, and they all ſeem to have caught from their 
beloved maſter, a ſpirit of emulation and zeal for 
ſcience. The communications, - which he re- 
ceived from their unremitted labours, furniſhed 
him with ſuch information, as enabled his com- 
prehenſive mind to appropriate, as it were, their 
diſcoveries, and to _exemplify i in a more perfect 
„and detailed manner his ſyſtem of nature.“ 
Thus his genius may be ſaid to have diffuſed it- 
ſelf through the moſt diſtant regions of the globe; 
and his ſpirit ſtill continues to animate the zealous 
diſciples of the Linnæan ſchool. 
In the year 1776, a paralytic ſtroke deprived 
Linnæus of the uſe of his right ſide, and confined 


him 
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him whelly to his bed. His ſtrength gradually 


forſook him; his mental faculties were impaired; 


and an ague, attended by a dropſy, brought on a 
tranquil diſſolution on the 1oth of January 1778. 
in the ſeventy. firſt year of his age. 

His remains were interred in the cathedral of 
Upſala, with all the funeral honours which gra- 
titude and reſpect could inſpire. The king of 
Sweden ordered a medal to be ſtruck, expreſſive of 
the dejection of Science upon the death of Lin- 
azus, and a monument to be erected over his 


aſhes. His Majeſty alſo attended the meeting of 


the Academy of Sciences, in which his comme- 


moration {ſpeech was delivered; and, as a till 
higher tribute to his memory, lamented, in a 
ſpeech from the throne to the diet of 1778, the ir- 
retrievable loſs which Sweden had ſuffered fam 
his death. | 4” £ 
To the honour of his country and the preſent 
age, Linnæus reaped the advantage of his ſupe- | 
rior genius, by the unſolicited accumulation of 
wealch and honours. In 1753 he was created a 
knight of the Polar-ſtar, and ennobled in 1756. h 
His writings brought him, on'account of their 
number, no inconfiderable emolument; while his 
falary as profeſſor, his practice as a phyfician, |. 
and the preſents which he occaſionally received 
from his ſcholars, rendered him eaſy and -inde+ 
pendent. He purchaſed in the neighbourhood of 
Uptala two eſtates, at Hanmarby and at Szfja; 


at 


289 
at the former of which he built a villa; and at 


his deceaſe bequeathed an ample proviſion to his 
widow and children. He left four daughters and 


one ſon, Charles Linnzus, who ſucceeded him in 


the profeſſorſhip, and died on the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber 1783. 

The name of Linnæus may be claſſed amongſt 
thoſe of Newton, Boyle, Locke, Haller, and other 
great philoſophers, who were friends to religion. 


He always teſtified in his converſation, writings, 


and actions, the higheſt reverence for the Supreme 
Being; and was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea of Omnipreſence, that he wrote over the 
door of his library, Innocui vivite, numen ad eft. 
The great merits of Linnzus, as a naturaliſt, 
are to be eſtimated from the rude ſtate in which 
he found all the branches of natural hiſtory, and 
the perfection to which he carried them, in draw- 
ing order out of confuſion, and perſpicuity from 
darkneſs. His underſtanding, comprehenfive, yet 
accurate, was capable of combining and arranging 
an almoſt infinite variety of obje2s, which the 
magnitude of the greateſt could not fatigue, nor 
the inſignificance of the ſmalleſt elude. The 
mere catalogue of his works would make an or- 
dinary phamphlet; and it would require no ſmall 
volume to trace even the outlines of his ſyſtem, 
now diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Linnæan, 


which new methodized and reformed the whole 


compaſs of natural hiſtory. - 
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in theſe extenſive and various purſuits, we 


mow not which to admire moſt; his 3 intimate 


knowledge; his fertility of invention; his inde- 
fatigable induſtry; his ſcientific arrangement; or 
the wonderful exactneſs in diſcriminating, where 
the minuteſt ſhades of difference are ſcarcely per- 


ceptible. 


The reader, who is e of further intelli- 
gence concerning this great naturaliſt, will find his 


curioſity amply gratified, from the peruſal of Dr. 


' Pulteney's General View of the Writings of 


« Linnzus.” In that excellent publication, the 
ingenious author has detailed a liſt of his numer- 
ous works, methodically claſſed according to the 


æra of their appearance; to which is ſubjoined a 


critical account of their general contents. He 
has alſo traced the progreſs, and laid open the 
leading principles of the Linnzan ſyſtem, with a 
maſterly preciſion and accuracy which could only 
be derived from the moſt perfect knowledge of the 
ſubject. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES OF THE 
LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


RELATED BY M. LA TROBE. 


1 Tux Biſhop of Ermeland loſt a great por- 
tion of his revenues, in conſequence of the oc- 
cupation of part of Poland by the King of Pruſ- 


fa. Soon after this event, in the year 1173, he 
wWaited 
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waited upon his majeſty at Potſdam, and the 


King aſked him, “if, after what had r : 


„he could have ſtill any friendſhip for — 
« Sire,” ſaid the prelate, I ſhall never forget 
my duty as a good ſubject to my ſovereign.” --- 


„Jam,“ replied the King, © ſtill your very good 
« friend, and preſume likewiſe much upon your 
6 friendſhip for me; for ſhould St. Peter refuſe 


« me entrance into Paradiſe, I hope you will have 
4 the goodneſs to hide me under your mantle, and 


to © take me along with you.“ Sire, returned 


the Biſhop, that will ſcarce be poſſible ; your Ma- 
jeſiy has cut it too ſhort, to admit of my carrying any 
contraband goods under it. The King felt the re- 
proof, but ſnewed no mark of diſpleaſure, by 
which the good humour of the company could be 
interrupted. | 
II. The King of Pruſſia had heard that a cor- 
poral in his regiment of body-guards, who was 
well known as a remarkable handſome and brave 
young man, wore out of vanity a watch chain, 
ſuſpended from a leaden bullet in his fob. He 
had the curioſity to enquire into the circumſtance 
himſelf ; and an opportunity was contrived, that 
the King ſhould meet the corporal as by chance, 
without his ſuſpecting any deſign. Apropos, 
corporal,” faid the King, you are a brave 
fellow to have ſpared enough from your pay 
to buy yourſelf a watch.“ - Sire, replied 


the corporal, © I flatter myſelf that I am brave: 
02 but 
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but as to my watch, it is of little ſignification.“ 
— 1 he King, pulling out a gold watch ſet with 
| diamonds, ſaid,---+ By my watch it is five; what 
* 9*clock are you, pray ?---The corporal, pul- 
ling out his bullet with a trembling hand, re- 
plied; _ My watch neither tells me five nor fix, 
| « but ſhews. me clearly the death I am to die in 
20 your: Majeſty” s ſervice.” —< Well then,“ 
returned the King, that you may likewiſe ſee 
<.the hour among the twelve in which mow are 
to die in my ſervice, I will give you mine.” 
III. General Winterfield was, as it is well 

known, one of the firſt gene als of the late King. 
He was once ordered upon an expedition of great 
importance, and the King promiſed him an army 
of not leſs than 40,000 men for the undertaking ; 
but upon muſtering his troops, Winterfield found 
that there were hardly 12,000 effective men. He 
.complained, therefore, to the King ; but Frede- 
ric anſwered: Vour army is, in my opinion, 
« ſtrong enough; when I conſider that you are 
«at the head of it.“ | 
IV. The King marched forward with his ar- 
my, and left General Winterfield behind him. 

He had already taken leave of the General, had 
mounted his horſe, and rode on to a conſiderable 
diſtance, but ſuddenly he turned back, and alight- 
ing, he embraced him, and ſaid: * T-had almoſt | 
forgot to give you the only inſtructions you 
4 ſtand in need of: they are, that you preſerve 
«6 y onr 
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« your life for my ſake.” But a few days after” 
the General died upon the bed of ne and the | 


King felt his loſs ſeverely. 
V. The ladies of the two preſidents of the 
courts of juſtice -and revenue, at Cleve, were 


continually diſputing about their reſpeCtive ranks; 
and the lady of the Preſident of the court of 


juſtice inſiſted, that in all public places, ſhe was 


entitled 'to a rank ſuperior to the other. This 
enraged her rival to ſuch a degree that ſhe wrote 
to the King, and prayed chat he would decide 
which of the two ladies had a right to go firſt. 
The King wrote back to her the following laconic 
anſwer : 


The greateſt fool goes firſt, 
« FREDERICK,” 
VI. During his Majeſty's laſt painful illneſs, 
that eminent phyſician, Dr. Zimmerman of 
Hanover, attended him. One day, when he wait- 
ed upon his Majeſty, the King ſaid to him. 
« You have, Sir, I ſuppoſe, helped many one 
into another world.” —* Not ſo many,“ re- 
plied Zimmerman, © as your Majeſty, nor with 
« ſo much honour to myſelf.“ = 
VII. While the King was laying out 1 gar- 
den at Sans-Souci, a mill was in his way, and 
he ordered the miller to be treated with for the 
purchaſe of it. The miller was loth to ſell his 
mill, and the King offered to build him another 
in any part of the country he ſhould chuſe. But 


allavas in vain; the miller would not part with 
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che old family mill. « Don't you know,” ſaid 
the King, that if I pleaſe I may take your mill, 
turn you out; and not pay you a farthing for 
it? - Aye, replied the miller, (that you 
might, if there was no ſuch thing as a ſupreme 
« court of juſtice at Berlin.“ The King laugh- 
ed heartily, left him his mill, and altered the whole 
plan of his garden. 5 
VIII. The King once rang the bell of his 
cabinet; but as nobody anſwered, he opened tho 
door of the antichamber, and found his page faſt 
aſleep upon a chair. He went up to awake him; 
but, coming nearer, he obſerved a paper in his 
pocket, upon which ſomething was written, 
This excited his curioſity. He pulled it out; and 
found that it was a letter from the page's mother, 
the contents of which were nearly as follows !— 
« She returned her ſon many thanks for the 
% money he had ſaved out of his ſalary, and had 
« ſent to her, which had proved a very timely 
e aſſiſtance. God would certainly reward him 
« for it ; and, if he continued to ſerve God and 
« his King faithfully and conſcientiouſly, he could 
not fail of ſucceſs and proſperity in this world.“ 
Upon reading this, the King ſtept ſoftly into his 
cloſet, fetched a rouleau of ducats, and put it 
with the letter, into the page's pocket. He then 
rang fo long till the page awoke, and came into 
the cloſet. + You have been aſleep, I ſuppaſe.” 
ſaid the King. The page could not deny it; 
Cam- 
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ftammered out an excuſe ; put, in his enbarra{l- 
ment, his hand into his pocket, and felt the rou- 
leau of ducats. He immediately pulled it out, 
turned pale, and looked at the King with tears in 
his eyes. What's the matter with you 
ſaid the King. Oh!“ replied the page, © ſome- 
„body has contrived my ruin: I know nothing 
of this money.” —« JVhat God beſtows,” re- 
turned the King, & he be/tnws in ſleep . Send the 


money to your mother; give my reſpects to 


« her, and inform her, that I will take care af 
4 both her and you.“ 

IX. When Voltaire was at the Pruſſian court, 
and peaceahly enjoyed the higheſt admiration and 
praiſe that ſuperior talents and wit could inſure, 
an Engliſh gentlemen arrived at Berlin, who 
had fo extraordinary a memory, that he could 
repeat a long compoſition, in proſe or verſe, if 
once read or recited to him, without miſſing a 
word. The King had the curioſity to put him to 
the teſt. The Engliſhman appeared, and ſucceed- 
ed to the aſtoniſhment of the whole court. It 
happened, that immediately after this trial, Vol 


taire ſent the King word, that, with the King's | 


permiſſion, he ſhould do himſelf the honour to 
read to him a poem he had juſt finiſhed. The 
King gave him permiſſion to come; hut, at the 
ſame time, reſolved to divert himſelf at the ex- 


pence of the poet. He according placed the Eng- 


* A German Proverb. Sh 
O4 liſhman 
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lifman behind a ſcreen, and ordered him to pay 
particular atttention to what Voltaire ſhould read. 
Voltaire came, and read his poem with much 
emphaſis, in hopes of obtaining the King's warm 
approbation. But to his great diſappointment, 
the King ſeemed pe fectly cold and indifferent to 
what he was reading. The poem was finiſhed. 
Voltaire aſked the King his opinion of it, and re- 
ceived for anſwer- That his Majeſty had lately 
« obſerved, that Monſieur Voltaire fathered the 
« works of others, and gave them out for his 


4% own. This was a degree of effrontry he ſhould 


not have thought him capable of, and he could 
not but be highly ditpleated at it.“ 15 
Voltaire was aſtoniſhed. He complained that 
he was wronged, and declared, that he did not de- 
ſe:ve the reproach. « Well then,“ ſaidthe King, 
come forth, Sir, and repeat the ver es of which 
Voltaire pretends to be author.” The Eng- 


liſhman came forward, and, with great compo- 


ſure, repeated the poem, witho..t miſſing a ſingle 
paſſage. Now,” cried the King, © are you 
not obliged to confeſs that my accuſation is 
« founded in truth ?*---< Heavens! cried Vol- 
taire, «© Why ſleeps your lightning? Why is your 
« yengeance with-held from puniſhing the crimes 


of a miſcreant who dares to rob me of my 


« laurels? Here ſorcery is employed, and I am 
« driven to deſpair! The King laughed heartily 
at this ſcene of poetic. fury, and rewarded the 

| Engliſh- 


| 
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Engliſhman liberally for the amuſement he had 


procured him. 


X. The day before the bloody, but deciſive, 
battle at Leuthen, in which the Auſtrian army, 


commanded by Charles, Prince of Lothringia, 


was very ſuperior in number to the Pruſſian forces, 
the King ordered all his officers to attend him, 
and made the following ſpeech to them: 

Gentlemen, I intend to march againſt the 
enemy to-morrow, and to give him batile. As 
« the ſucceſs of the whole campaign depends en- 


« tirely upon the event of this battle, and as it 


«will decide who is to be the future maſter of 
« Sileſia, I have ordered you to attend me, in or- 
der to tell you, that I expect every one of you 
to do his duty in the ſtricteſt manner, and to 
« exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his power. 


I defire that every one of you in his par- 


« ticular poſt, attend to the word of command, 
« and lead on his troops with undaunted courage 
e and bravery ; in ſhort, that every one approach 
« the enemy with fixed reſolution to conquer or 
« die. If all of you, without exception, are of 
my mind, I am {ure of victory. 


«TI am perfectly well informed where the 


« ſtrength and where the weakne's of the enemy 
« lies; and J ſhall, therefore, place every corps in 
© a ſituation in which it will fight with advantage 
to itſelf. It will then only depend on you, to 

. O 5 60 fight 
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very of the Pruſſians in the battle which enſued, 
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« fight with manly courage, and old. Pruſan 
6 bravery. 

If any one of you is a coward, if any one is 
« not determined to ſacrifice his life for his coun- 
« try, let him ſtep forward before he makes others 
« ascowardly as himſelf! Let him ſtep forward, 
« and he ſhall immediately receive his diſcharge, 
*« without ceremony or reproach.” 

Aſter a ſhort pauſe, one of the ſtaff-officers 


faid, with enthuſtaſm, in the name of all the reſt, 


« We are all ready to ſacrifice our lives for your 
« Majeſty.” 

The King then concluded his ſpeegh with ap- 
parent gompoſ ure and ſatisfaction, as follows: 

4 ſee there is none amongſt you who does 
« not poſſeſs true heroiſm. But, though I am 


convinced of this, I ſhall take particular notice 


« whether each of you fulfils his promiſe, and docs 
« his duty faithfully. I ſhall be in the front, and 
« in the rear. I ſhall fly from one wing to 
the other. No ſquadron, no company, will 
4 eſcape my ſtricteſt attention; and whomſoever 
* then find exerting himſelf, and doing his duty 
« to the utmoſt of his power, upon him will 1 
* heap honour and favour, and I ſhall never 
* forget it; but whoever neglects his charge 
* may go about his bufine's, and never again 
„ ſhew himfſclf befare me. 

The glorious victory which crowned the bra- 


19 
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is well known; and it was followed by the ſub- 
jection of all Sileſia. 

XI. A ſhort time before the King 8. teath, 2 
good appointment had been given to a ſubaltern 
in his army. The warrant was, as. uſual, laid 
before the King, for his approbation and ſigna- 
ture; but, inſtead of ſigning it, he drew under it a 
man hanging upon a gallows; having recollected 
ſome particular occurrence in which he had be- 
haved improperly, and rendered himſelf unworthy 
of promotion. 

XII. When in the Bavarian war, the King of 
Pruſſia retired with his army out of Bohemia, the 
Prince of Pruſſia“ conducted the diviſion under 
his command, with ſo much {kill, courage, and 


ſucceſs, that the King expreſſed his admiration 


and ſatisfaction in the warmeſt terms. He afte:-- 
wards went to meet him and ſaid to him,. 
From this day I ſhall no more look upon you 
« as my nephew.” The Prince was ſtruck at 
being addreſſed in this manner; but the King 
ſoon relieved him, by adding,-—* I ſhall in future 
conſider you as my fon. Y ou have done every 
« thing that the moſt experienced of my generals, 
« every thing that I myſelf could have done upon 
« the occaſion.“ 

XII. When the King of Pruſſia, and the Em- 
peror met at Neiſſe, they once happened to come 


* The preſent King. 
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nt together to the bottom of a flight of ſtairs, and 
4 neither would go up firſt, and take precedence of 
1 © the other. They ſtood, and bowed, and ſcraped, 
1 and complimented, and each politely wiſhed to 
= give way to the other. Atlaſt, the King of 
1 Pruſſia got behind the Emperor, and puſhed him 
1 forward. Ho! Ho!“ ſaid the Emperor, If 
1 „ you begin to manceuvre with me, I muſt un- 
1 | „ avoidably go where you pleaſe! and walked 
| up firſt. 
| XIV. A French nobleman, 4 waited upon 
| | the King, at Sans-Souci, expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment at ſeeing the Emperor's portrait in every 
apartment of the palace; and aſked the King what 
might be the reaſon of his thus honouring the por- 
trait of his greateſt enemy.---4.Oh !”* ſaid the 
—_—- King, « the Emperor is a buſy and enterpriſing 
we young monarch; and I find it neceſſary always 
| to have an eye upon him.“ 
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ANECDOTES CONCERNING | SHAKESPEARE's 
| 8 JUBILEE. 


| | REMARKABLE events have been indebted 


for their origin, to very unpromiſing incidents. 
A wealthy clergyman purchaſed the houſe and 
. gardens of Shakeſpeare, at Stratford upon Avon. 
A man of taſte, in ſuch a ſituation, and maſter of 
5 ſo enchanting a ſpot, would have congratulated 


1 | bimſelf on his good fortune, and have deemed him- 
13 12025302 ſelf 
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ſelf the happieſt of mortals. But the luckleſs and 
ignorant owner trod the ground, which had been 
cultivated by the firſt genius of the world, without 
feeling thoſe emotions which ariſe in the breaſt of 
the generous enthuſiaſt, 

The mulberry-tree, planted by the poet's own 
hand, became an object of diſlike to this taſteleſs 
owner of it, becauſe it overſhadowed his window, 
and rendered his houſe, as he thought, ſubject to 
damps and moiſture. In an evil hour, the un- 
happy prieſt ordered the tree to be cut down. 

The people of Stratford, who had been taught 
to venerate every thing which related to the im- 
mortal . Shakeſpeare, were ſeized with grief and 
aſtoniſhment when they were informed of the ſa- 
crilegious deed; and nothing leſs than the deſtrue- 
tion of the offender, in the firſt tranſports of their 
rage, would fatisfy them. The miſerable culprit 
| was forced to ſculk up and don, to fave himſelf 
from the rage of the Stratfordians. He was 
obliged at laſt to leave the town, amidſt the curſes 
of the populace, who. ſolemnly vowed never to 
ſuffer one of the ſame name to reſide in Strat- 


ford. | © 


The mulberry tree, thus cut down, was pur- 
chaſed by a carpenter, who, knowing the value 
which all the world profeſſed for any thing which 
belonged to Shakeſpeare, very ingeniouſly cut it 
into various ſhapes of ſmall trunks, ſnuff-boxes, 
. tea-cheſts, ſtandiſhes, tobacco-ſtoppers, &c, The 


corporation 
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eorporation of Stratford bought ſeveral of this 


man's curious manufacture of the mulberry- tree; 
and, influenced by good ſenſe, and ſuperior taſte, 
they encloſed the freedom of Stratford in a box 
made of this ſacred wood, and ſent it to Mr. 
Garrick; atthe ſame time they requeſted of him, 


in very polite terms, a buſt, ſtatue, or picture of 


his admired Shakeſpeare, which, they informed 
him, they mtended to place in their town-hall. 
In the ſame letter, with equal politeneſs, they 
aſſured him they ſhould: be no lęſs pleaſed, if he 


would oblige them with his own picture, to be 
placed near to his favourite author, in-perpetual 


remembrance of both. 

This judicious and well-timed compliment 
gave riſe to the Jubilee of Shakeſpeare. In 
September 1769, an amphitheatre was erected at 
Stratford upon the plan of Ranelagh, decorated 
w th various devices. Tranſparencies were in- 
vented for the town-houſe, through which the 
poet's moſt ſtriking characters were ſeen. A 
ſmall old houſe, where Shakeſpeare was born, 
was covered over with a curious emblematic 
tranſparency. The ſubject was the ſnn ſtrug- 
gling through clouds, to enlighten the world: 
a figurative repreſentation. of the fate and for- 
tunes-of the much. beloved bard. 

The Jubilee laſted th ee days; during which 
time entertainments of oratorios, concerts, pa- 
grants, fire-works, &c. were preſented to a very 

brilliant 
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brilliant and numerous company, aſſenſbled from 
all parts of the kingdom. Many perſons of the 
higheſt quality and rank, of both ſexes, ſome of 
the moſt celebrated beauties of the age, and men 
diſtinguiſhed for their genius, and love of the 
elegant arts, thought themſelves happy to fill the 
grand chorus of his high feſtival. 

Mr. Foote indulged in the ſallies of that wit 
which ſeemed to pleaſe all by ſparing none. Mr. 
Colman, by a cheerful vivacity and ready ur- 
banity, engaged the attention of all about him. 
The hiſtorian of Corſica, and the friend of Dr. 
Tohnſon, Mr. Boſwell, a man as much celebrated 
for his humanity, as known for his romantic; 
turn of mind, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the name 
of Corſica Boſwell, which words were inſcribed 
on the outſide of his hat in large letters. 

No company ſo various in character, temper, 
and condition, ever formed, at leaſt in appear- 
ance, ſuch an agreeable groupe of happy and 
congenial ſouls. 

Mr. Garrick's Ode on Shakeſpeare, was that 
part of the general exhibition which moſt excited 
the regard, and gained the applanſe of the candid 
and judicious part of the company. 

Mr. Garrick, who always joined the ſtricteſt 
ceconomy to the molt liberal expenditure, 


brought Shakeſpeare's Jubilee from Stratford to 
Drury-lane. The public was fo charmed with 


this uncommon pageant, which was ingeniouſſy 
1 | contrived 
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_ contrived and judiciouſly managed, that the re- 


preſentation of it was repeated near one hundred 
times. 


—. — 
CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE MODERN 
| ASIATICS. 


RELATED BY M. VOLNEY. 


WHEN an European arrives in any part of 
the eaſtern world, what appears the moſt extra- 
ordinary to him, in the exterior of the inhabit- 
ants, is the almoſt total oppoſition of their man- 
ners to his own. It ſeems as if ſome premedi- 
tated deſign had determined to produce an infi- 
nity of the moſt ſtriking contraſts, between the 


people of Aſia and thoſe of Europe. We wear 
ſhort and cloſe dreſſes; theirs are long and am- 


ple. We ſuffer our hair to grow, and ſhaye 
the beard ; they let the beard grow, and ſhave 
the head. With us, to uncover the head is a 


mark of reſpect; with them, a naked head is a 


ſign of folly. We falute in an inclined poſture; 
they upright. We paſs our lives erect; they 


are almoſt continually ſeated.-\ They fit and cat 


upon the ground; we upon raued ſeats. 
Wich reipect to language, likewiſe, their man- 


ner of writing is directly contrary to ours; and 


the greateſt part of our maſculine nouns, are fe- 
minine with them. To the bulk of travellers, theſe 


contraſts only appear whimſical; but it may be 
intereſting 
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intereſting to philoſophers, to enquire into the 
cauſes of ſo great a diverſity of habits, in men 
who have the ſame wants, and in nations which 
appear to have the ſame common origin. 

Another diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, no leſs 
remarkable, is that religious exterior obſervable 
in the countenances, converſation, and geſtures 
of the inhabitants of Turkey. Ia the ſtrecte, 
every one appears. with two ſtrings of b2ads. 
We hear nothing but emphatical exclamtions 
of Ya Aab, O God! Allah atbar! God moſt 
great | Allah taala | God moſt high | Every 
inſtant the ear is ſtruck with a profound f{igh, or 
noiſy eructation, which follows the pronouncing 
of ſome one of the ninety-nin2 epithets of God: 
ſuch as Ya rani ! Source of riches | Ya ſobban ! 
Oh moſt to be praiſed! Ya.maſtour ! O impe- 
netrable ! If a man ſells bread in the frreets, 
he does not cry bread, butexclaims, Allah kerimt 
God is liberal! If he ſells water, ha cries Allah 
djawad , God is perierous ! and so of other ar- 
ticles. The ul ual form of ſalutation is; God 
preſerve thee ! and of thanks,' God protect thee ! 
--- 1 hee men then are very devout, ſays the 

reader. Yes! but without being the better in 
conſequence of this devotion : for their zeal is no 
other than a ſpirit of jealouly and contradiction, 
ariſing from the diverſity of religions; ſince in 


the Chriſtian, a profeſſion of his faith is a 


bravado, an act of independence; and in the 


Mahometan, 
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| Mahometan, an act of ſuperiority and power. 
This devoutneſs, therefore, merely the offspring 
of pride and profound ignorance, is no better 
than a fanatic ſuperſtition, and the ſaurce of 
innumerable diſorders. 5 
There is ſtill another characteriſtic in the ex- 
terior of the Orientals, which attraQts the atten« 
| tion of an obſerver :---I mean their grave and 
8 phlegmatic air, in every thing they do or ſay, | 
Inſtead of that open and cheerful countenance, q 
which we either naturally poſſeſs or aſſume, 
their behaviour is ſerious, auſtere, and melan- | 
choly. They rarely laugh; and the gaiety of 
| the French appears to them a fit of delirium. 
| When they ſpeak, it is with deliberation, with» 
| out geſture, and without paſſion. They liſten 
1 without interrupting you. They are ſilent for 
Fi whole days together; and by no means pique | 
themſelyes on fupporting converſation. If they 
- walk, it is always leifurely and on buſineſs. n 
| They have no itlea of our troubleſome activity, 
| | and our walks backwards and forwards for 
| amuſement. Contigually ſeated, they paſs the 
whole day muſing, with their legs croſſed, their 
pipes in their mouths, and almoſt without chang- 
wil ing their attitude. It ſhould ſeem, as if motion | 
| | | were a puniſhment to them, and that, like the | 


; Indians, they regard — as eſſential to | 
_ - happineſs, * | 1 
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Wich reſpect to their indolence, it s not fur» 


priſing that the inhabitants of the cities and the. 


country, fatigued with labour, ſhould have an 
inclination to repoſe. But it is remarkable, that 
when theſe people are once in action, they exert 
themſelves with a vivacity and ardour almoſt 
unknown in our climates. This is more particu» 
eularly obſervable in the ſea-ports and commers 


cial towns. An European cannot but admure, 


with what activity the ſailors, with their naked 
arms and legs, handle their oars, bend the ſails, 
and perform every mancenvre ; with what ar. 
| four the porters unload a boat, and carry the 
heavieſt couffes. Always ſinging and anſwer» 
ing by couplets, to one who directs their labour, 
they perform all their motions in cadence, and 
redouble their exertions by making them in time. 

A ſource of gaiety among us, is the free in- 
tercourfe between the two ſexes, which prevails 
more particularly in France. The effect of which 
is, that even without any particular views, the 
men endeavour to obtain the good opinion of the 
women, and ſtudy to acquire the manners moſt 
likely to enſure it. Now, ſuch is the nature, or 


ſach the education of the ſex, that the firſt merit 


in their eyes, is to be able to amuſe them; and 
nothing is ſo certain of ſucceding with them, as 
ſprightlineſs and mirth. Hence we have con- 


tracted a habit of trifling, politeneſs, a- al frivolity, 


which 
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which is become the diſtinguiſhing character of 
the French nation in Europe. 
In Aſia, on the contrary, the women are Fl 


rouſly excluded from the ſociety of men. Con- 
ſtantly ſhut up in their houſes, they have no com- 


munication but with their huſband, th-ir father, 


their brother, or at moſt with their couſin- german. 
Carefully veiled in the ſtreets, they dare hardly 
ſpeak to a man, even on buſineſs. Every body 
muſt be ſtran ers to them; and they muſt be al- 
lowed to paſs, as if there were ſomething con- 
tagious in their nature. And indeed, this is nearly 
the idea of the Orientals, who entertain a general - 
ſentiment of contempt for that ſex. It may be 
aſked, what is the cauſe of this? The ſame which 
operates on every thing----the laws and govern- 
ment, They are denied the poſſeſſion of any 


landed property, and ſo completely deprived of 
every kind of perſonal liberty, as to be left de- 


pendant all their lives on a huſband, a father, or 
a relation. In this ſtate of ſlavery, having no- 


ching at their diſpoſal, we cannot ſuppoſe it very 
neceſſary to ſolicit their favour, or to adopt that 
gaiety of manners they find ſo captivating. The 


government and laws are, no doubt, the efficient 


cauſe of this ſequeſtration of the women; and, 


perhaps, were it not for the facility of divorces, 
and the dread of ſeeing a wife, or daughter car- 


ried off by ſome powerful man, the Aſiatios 


would 


„ 


would be leſs anxious to conceal them from 
ſtrangers. < 


The ſituation of the women among the Orien- 


tals, occaſions a great contraſt between their man- 


ners and ours. Such is their delicacy on this 
head, that they never ſpeak of them; and it would 
be eſteemed highly indecent to make any enquiries 
of the men reſpecting the women of their family. 
We muſt be conſiderably advanced in familiarity 
with them to enter into a converſation on ſuch a 
ſubject; and when we then give them ſome ac- 
count of our manners, it is impoſſible to expreſs 
their amazement. They are unable to conceive 
how our women go with their faces uncovered, 
when, in their country, an unlifted veil is a mark 
of a proſtitute, and the ſignal for a love adventure. 

When Monteſquieu aſſigns polygamy as one of 
the cauſes of depopulation in Turkey, he is in 
the right; but it is one of the leaſt conſiderable, 
as there are few but the rich who allow themſelves 
a plurality of women. The common people, and 
eſpecially thoſe in the country, content them- 
ſelves with one; and perſons are ſometimes to be 
met with, even among the higher ranks, who are 
wiſe enough to imitate their example. 

What we are able to learn of the domeſtic life 
of the huſbands, who have ſeveral wives, is nei- 
ther calculated to make their lot envied, nor to 


give a high idea of this part of Mahomet's legiſla- 


tion. Their houſe is a perpetual ſcene of tumult 
| and 
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and "contention. Nothing is to be heard but 
quarrels between the different wives, and com- 


plaints made do the huſband. The four legal 


married women complain that their ſlaves are 
preferred to them; and the ſlaves, that they are 
abandoned to the jealouſy of their miſtreſſes. If 
one wife obtains a trinket, a token of favour, or 
permiſſion to go to the bath, all the others require 
the fame, and league together in the common 


| cauſe. To reſtore peace, the polygamiſt is ob- 


liged to aſſume the tone of a deſpot, and from that 
moment he meets with nothing but the ſenti- 


ments of ſlaves, the appearance of fondneſs, and 


real hatred. In vain does each of theſe women 
proteſt ſhe loves more than the reſt; in vain do 
they fly, on his entering the apartments, to pre- 
ſent him his pipe and his ſlippers, to prepare his, 
dinner, to ſerve him his coffee; in vain, whilſt he 


is effeminately ſtretched out upon his carpet, do 
they chace away the flies which incommode him; | 


all theſe attentions and careſſes have no other ob- 
ject, than to procure an addition to their trinkets 
and moveables, that if he ſhould repudiate them, 
they may be able to tempt another huſhand, or 


find a reſource in what becomes their only pro- 


perty. They are merely courtezans, who think of 
nothing but to ſtrip their lover before he quits 
chem; and this lover, teazed by feigned fondneſs, 
and tormented with all the liſtleſſneſs of ſatiety, is 

3 c far 
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far from enjoying, as we may well imagine, an 
enviable ſituation. 

In the cities where we ſee moſt activity, Alep- 
po, Damaſcus, and Cairo, all their amuſements 
conſiſt in going to the bath, or meeting together 
in coffee-houſes, which only reſemble ours in 


name. There, in a large room, filled with ſmoak, 


ſeated on ragged mats, the wealthier claſs of peo- 
ple paſs whole days in ſmoaking their pipes, talk 
ing of buſineſs in conciſe phraſes, uttered at long 


intervals, and frequently in ſaying nothing. Some- 
times the dullneſs of this filent aſſembly is relieved 


by the entrance of a ſinger, ſome dancing girls, or 
one of thoſe ſtory-tellers they call naſhid, who, to 
obtain a few paras, relates a tale, or recites verſes 


from ſome ancient poet. Nothing can equal the 
attention with which they liſten to this orator. 


People of all ranks have a very extraordinary 
paſſion for this ſpecies of amuſement. 

A European traveller is not a little ſurpriſed to 
ſee the Turkiſh ſailors, when the weather is calm, 


aſſemble on the deck, and attentively liſten for two 


or three hours together to a declamation, which 
the moſt unexperienced ear muſt at once perceive 
to be poetry, from the exaCtneſs of the meaſure, 
and the continually recurring rhymes. 

It is not in this alone that the common people 
of the Eaſt excel ours in delicacy. The populace 
even in the great cities, notwithſtanding the tur- 
bulence of their diſpoſitions, are never ſo brutal as 


we 
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we trequently fee them with us; and they have 


che great merit of not being addicted to drunken- 
\ neſs, a vice from which even our country peaſants 


are not free. Perhaps this is the only real ad- 
vantage produced by the legiſlation of Mahomet ; 
unleſs we may add the prohibition of games of 


chance, for which the Orientals have therefore 


no taſte. Cheſs is the only amuſement of this 
kind they hold in any eſtimation; and we fre- 
quently find among them very ſkilful players. 
Of all the different ſpecies of public exhibitions, 
the only one they know, and which is common at 


Cairo alone, is that of ſtrollers, who ſhew feats of 


ſtrength like our rope dancers, and tricks of {light 
of hand like our jugglers. We there ſee ſome of 


them eating flints, others breathing flames, ſome 


cutting their arms, or perforating their noſes, 
without receiving any hurt, and others devouring 
ſerpeuts. The people, from whom they carefully 
conceal che ſecrets of their art, entertain a ſort of 
veneration for them, and call theſe extraordinary 


performances, which 1 to have been very 


* 


nifies ey or 3 This propenſity tc to 
to admiration is a remarkable feature in the cha- 
racter of the Orientals. 

The converſation of cheſe people appears at firſt 
to have a ſort of coldneſs; but when we are more 
accuſtomed to it, we find ourſelves greatly at- 


tach d to them. Such! is the good opinion with 
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which thofe who have had moft communication 
with them have been impreſſed, that the greater 
part of our travellers and merchants, who have 
known them beſt, allow that they find in them a 

people of a more humane and generous character, 
and poſſeſſing more fimplicity, and more refined 
and open manners, than even the inhabitants of 
European countries. 


A CURIOUS AMERICAN ANECDOTE. 


RELATED BY DR. BURNABY, A. D. 1764. 


TRE character of the inhabitants of Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay, is much improved in eompariſon of 
what it was; but puritaniſm, and a ſpirit of per- 


ſecution, is not yet totally extinguiſhed, The 


gentry of both ſexes are hoſpitable, and good 


natured. There is an air of civiliry in their be- 


haviour, but it is conſtrained by formality and 
preciſeneſs. Even the women, though eaſinefs 


of carriage is peculiarly characteriſtic of their * 


nature, appear here with more ſtiffneſs and re- 
ſerve than in the other colonies. 

The lower claſs of people are more in the ex- 
treme of this character; and, which is conſtantly 
mentioned as ſingularly peculiar to them, are im- 
pertinently curious and inquiſitive. 


I was told of a gentleman of Philadelphia, who, 


in travelling through the provinces of New Eng- | 
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land, having met with many impertinences from 


this extraordinary turn of character, at length fell 


upon an expedient almoſt as extraordinary to get 
rid of them. He had obſerved, when he went 
into an ordinary*, that every individual in the 


family had a queſtion or two to propoſe to him 


relative to his hiſtory ; and that, till each was 
ſatisfied, and they had conferred and compared 
together their information, there was no poſſibi- 
lity of procuring any refreſhment. He, there- 
fore, the moment he went into any of theſe 
places, enquired for the maſter, the miſtreſs, the 
ſons, the daughters, the men-ſeryants, and the 


- maid-ſervants; and, having aſſembled them all 


together, he began in this manner: — “ Worthy 
people, I am B. F. of Philadelphia, by trade a 
2, and a batchelor. I have ſome rela- 
* tions at Boſton, to whom I am going to make 


« a viſit. My ſtay will be ſhort, and I ſhall then 
* return and manage my buſin-ſs as a prudent 


man ought to do. This is all I known of my- 
t ſelf, and all I can poſſibly inform you of. I 
beg, therefore, that you will have pity upon 
« me and my horſe, and give us both ſome re- 
« freſhment.”? 


#* Inns ſo called in America. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY AMERICAN, 


ANECDOTE. 


RELATED BY DR, BURNABY. 


I CANNOT take leave af the province 4 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, without relating a very ex- 


traordinary ſtory, communicated to me by per- 
ſons of undoubted credit, as it further tends to 


illuſtrate the character and manners of its inha- 


bitants. 


Some years ago, a commander of one of his 


Majeſty's ſhips of war, being ſtationed at Boſton, 
had orders to cruiſe from time to time, in order 
to protect our trade, and diſtreſs the enemy. It 
happened unluckily that he returned from one 


of his cruiſes on a Sunday; and, as he had left. 


his lady at Boſton, the moment the heard of the 


ſhip's arrival, ſhe haſtened down to the water-ſide, 


in order to receive him. The captain, on land» 
ing, embraced her with tenderneſs and affeCtion. 
This, as there were ſeveral ſpeCtators by, gave 
great offence, and was conſidered as an act of in- 
decency, and a flagrant profanation of the ſabbath. 
The next day, tlierefore, he was ſummoned before 
the magiſtrates, who, with many ſevere rebukes 
and pious exhortations, ordered him to be pub- 
liekly whipped. The captain ſti led his indigna- 
tion and reſentment as much as poſſible; and as 
the puniſhment from the frequency of it, Was 
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not attended with any great degree of i ignominy 
or diſgrace, he mixed with the beſt company, was 
well received by them, and they were apparently 


good friends, At length the time of the ſtation 
expired, and he was recalled. He went, therefore, 
with ſeeming concern, to take leave of his wor- 
thy friends; and that they might ſpend one more 
happy day together before their final ſeparation, 


he invited the principal magiſtrates and ſelect 
men'to dine with him on board his ſhips upon 


the day of his departure. They accepted the invi- 


tation, and nothing could be more joyous and 


convivial than the entertainment which he gave 


them. 
At length the fatal moment arrived that was to 


ſeparate them. The anchor was a-peak, the fails 


were unfurled, and nothing was wanting but the 


ſignal to get under way. The captain, after tax- 


ing an affectionate leave of his worthy friends, 
accompaniedthem upon deck, where the boatſwain 


and crew were in readineſs to receive them. He 
there thanked them affeſh for their civilities they 
Had ſhew him, of which, he ſaid; he ſhould re- 
tain an eternal remembrance; and to which he 


wiſhed it had been in his power to have made a 


more adequate return. One point of civility only 
remained to be adjuſted between them, which, as 


it was in his power, ſo he meant moſt fully to re- 


compence them. He then reminded them of 


what had paſſed, and * the crew to pinion 


them, 
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them, had them brought, one by one, to the 


gangway, where the boatſwain ſtripped of their 
ſhirts, and, with a cat of nine tails, laid on the 
back of each forty ſtripes, fave one. They were 


then, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of the 


crew, ſhoved into their boats; and the captain, 
immediately getting under Way, failed for Eng- 
land. 


- 


ANBCDUTE OF SIR GEORGE RODNEY. 


D URING Sir George Rodney” s late reſideride 


in Paris; ſs great was his indigence; that he 


| frequently knew not where to apply for a dinner. 
- Monſieur de Sartine, no ſtranger to his profęſ- 
- fonat abilities; thought this a proper tim to wen 
His affections from his countty, ard therefdte 


employed the Duke de Biron ts mae hin in 


offer of the command of the French Weſt India 
fleet, with a ſum of money that ſhbuld reſtote 
Him to independence. 

The Duke, in conſequerice of this, invited Sir 


George to ſpend a month at his houſe, and in the 
courſe of that time frequently ſounded him with 
great delicacy on the ſubject; but not being able 
to make himſelf properly underſtood, he at laſt 


openly declared to him, © that as his Royal Maſ- 


ter meant the Weſt Indies to be the theatre of 
„the preſent war, he was commiſſioned to make 
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« the handſomeſt offers to Sir George, if he would 
« quit the Englith ſervice, and take upon hum the 
* ccmmand of a French ſquadron.” Sir George, 
after hearing him with great temper, ſpiritedly 


made him this anſwer ;—* Sir, my diſtreſles, it is 
A true, have driven me from the boſom of my 
country; but no temptation whatever can 


« eſtrange me from her ſervice. Had this offer 
been a voluntary one of your own, I ſhould 
„have deemed it an inſult; but I am glad to 
learn that it proceeds from a quarter that cap 
« do no wrong! The Duke de Biron was ſo 


» ſtruck. with the public virtue of the old Britiſh- 
- Tar, that he inſtantly exclaimed—< it is a pity 
. ſo gallant an officer ſhould be loſt to his country, 
„ Will a thouſand louis d'ors enable you to re- 
viſit it, and tender your ſervices to your So- 
-$ yereigh?”” The other replied they would. The 
Duke immediately advanced him the ſum, with 


which Sir George ſet out the next day for Eng- 


land, where he had not arrived a week before he 


returned the Duke's loan, accompanied with the 


- moſt grateful letter for the ſingular obligation he 
had ſo politely conferred upon him. This man 
* may be truſted by his country 22 
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ANECDOTES CONCERNING FOREIGN 
ET TRAVEL. 


RELATED BY MR. SHERLOCK. 


Many people ſay travel is uſeleſs; many 
more ſay it is pernicious. I never knew any. 
perſon who had travelled, an enemy to travel; and: 
I do not think that any one elſe can judge. 

But what can be the uſe of it, ſay they? May 
not a man eat, drink, ſleep, perform all the animal 


funCtions of life, and be a very honeſt worthy 


character, without ever viſiting, France or Italy? 
He may, not only without ſeeing Italy or France, 
but without ever learning to read. 

The principal objection is, that a young man's 
morals will be corrupted. Were this aſſertion to 
be advanced by an inhabitant of a village in 
Switzerland, or by a father in a very remote pro- 
vincial town of England, who never meant that 
his ſon ſhould quite the place of his birth, L ſhould 
readily acquieſce wich him. But to imagine that 
there is more vice in any capital in Europe than 
there is in London, is indeed a very. miſtaken 
notion. 

Thethree chief rocks on which youth is wreck- 
ed are, women, wine, and play. A drunkard i is a 
character unknown in France. If a man, only 
fluſhed with liquor, came into company, the 
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men would look coldly on him, and the women 
would not ſpeak to him. That dor would never 
be opened to him again. Drinking is conſidered 
as a vice ſo low and diſguſting, that it is held in 
contempt even by the common people. That vice 
then a man could never learn there. If he were 
unhappy enough to be addicted to it, and had any 


ſenſe of ſhame, travel would be a very probable 


means to cure him. 

I baye known Engliſhmen abroad loſe a great 
deal of money at play; but, nine times in ten, it 
was playing with Engliſhmen. If a man has that 


Vice conſtitutionally, and brings it from home with 


him, he will ſeek houſes of play; which, by the 
way, are infinitely leſs numerous there than here. 
If he ſeeks bad company, he may find it every 
where; and if gets into a playing ſet in France, 
he is ſure to be plundered without mercy. Pretty 


women and deep ſharpers (fome of them men of 


rank) labour together to heat his head, while they 


keep theirs cool; and when they deprive him of 
his underſtanding, which they always effect by 
one means or another, they maſſacre him without 
compaſſion. But, I repeat it, theſe houſes are 
ſcarce; and no min will get into them that does 
not ſeek them. 

To fay the truth, in point of gaming, the Eng- 
liſh corrupt the'French, rather than the French 
the Engliſh. Witneſs horſe-racing, which they 
have introduced among them. Gaming, indeed, 
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is a national vice in England; the common people 
are continually making bets; and it is a trait by 
which an Engliſhman is remarked abroad, that 
when he is preſſed by an argument, he always 
ſupports himſelf by Fe. parie gue ſi; to which a 
Frenchman, who has not generally ſo much 
money to ri{k, anſwers with a gentle air, Nen, 
Monſieur, je ne parit pas. 

As to women -I muſt tell a ſtory upon thas. 
I was one night at ſupper in Paris, where there 
was a German baron juſt arrived from his.own 


country. He was pretty dull, and very pert; and 


a wit, who undertook to perſiſter, and to divert the 
company at his expence, aſked him, among other 
queſtions;--- Pray, Sir, are there any women in 
« Germany ?** The Baron anſwered with grave 
eagerneſs; that there were a great many. I think 
one might aſk the ſame queſtion of a perſon who 
objected to a young man's travelling for fear of 
the fait-ſex; © Pray, Sir, are there any women 


in London?“ 


Do I chen aſſert, that there is no datiget om 
women abroad? I do not. Do I aſſert, hat there 
is little danger from them. I do. Danger, like 
every thing elle, is relative; and I do affitm vety 
poſitively, that a young Engliſhman will be in in- 
finitely leſs danger from French or Italian women, 
than he will be from Enzliſh women. What 


the reaſon of it is, I ſhall not pretend to fay; but | 


it 18 a certain truth, that young Engliſhmen in 
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general do not like the women of France or 


| 8 

| Pleaſing in converſation abroad, depends on two 
ll points: one, expreſſing agreeable ideas with eaſe 
li and elegance; the other, reliſhing the delicacy of 


wit,” and of expreſſion of the perſon with whom 
you converſe. In theſe two articles the young 
traveller is totally deficient. He has never thought 
of looking for agreeable ideas. He expreſſes him- 
ſelf with difficulty; and he never thinks of the 
language of the perſon who ſpeaks to him. He 
looks only for the idea. The idea will often be 


common; good for nothing; but there will be a 


fineſſe, and a grace in the expreſſion of a French- 
woman, that will charm a man of the country, 
and which a foreigner ſcarce ever ſeels. Their 


converſation then ſoon becomes diſagreeable to 
each other; their taſtes in every thing are oppoſite; 
and ſo 1 will pleaſe, and ſo long only, as 
he ſupports himſelf by dint of preſents. This is 
a mortifying commerce, and it ſoon diſguſts 
him; 8 27 | 
In all this I have ſuppoſed a young man his 
own maſter, which no young man ought to be. 
If he has a perſon to take care of him, who knows 


his duty, it is next to impoſſible that he can get 


into any vice, unleſs he was corrupted before he 
left home, or unleſs he is rr very ill-diſ- 
1 898 825 | 
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I always keep my ſtrongeſt argument for the 
laſt; and I mention now in ſupport of what LI 


have advanced, poſitive fact. I aſſert, that young 


Engliſhmen are not corrupted by travel. Let 
any man recollect, among the number of his 
travelled acquaintance, what they were before they 
went abroad; and what they were at their return. 
He will {ee on that ſurvey, that there is not one in 
a hundred who has not been a poſitive gainer ; 
and among the very ſmall number who have miſ- 
carried, he knows that they were not well diſpoſed 
before they left home. I declare, that during the 


time I was abroad, I knew and heard of near 


three hundred Engliſhmen, of whom there were 
but two that miſbehaved. - They were both diſ- 
ſolute before they left England: one of them par- 
ticularly addicted to wine; the other to play. I 
do not with to mention any name diſadvantage- 
ouſly ; and I wiſh leſs to mention theirs, becauſe 
they were both men of high rank, and are neither 
of them now living. 

That there is now and then a man corrupted 
in foreign countries, is what I believe; that the 
number is exceedingly ſmall, is a point of which 
F am firmly perſuaded. I do not, however, de- 
cide on this more than any other ſubject. I aſ- 
ſert poſitively only what fell within the compaſs 


of my own knowledge; for the reſt, I appeal to 


every man's experience. 
P 6 As 
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As to the advantages of travel, they are many 
and great. Virtue and honour are out of the 
queſtion. If a man has not his principles fixed 
before he travels, he will never have any during 
his life. - No man was ever ſent abroad to learn 
proper ſentiments. Every perſon well born is ſup- 
poſed to have thoſe inculcated into him from his 
infancy. When he looks on the world with the 
eye of a man of ſenſe, he will be confirmed in his 
good principles : for he will fee, in every country 


in Europe, that a man of honour and virtue is 


eſteemed and reſpected; and that a vicious cha- 
racter is avoided and deſpiſed. 
The great objects of travel, are to form the 


manners, to acquire knowledge, to ſtrengthen the 


of thoſe of the ſecond order. It is, if 1 may ſo 


judgment, and to refine and enrich the imagina- 
tion. A young man, by being in company with 
people of the higheſt rank, princes and pringeſſes, 
kings and queens, acquires a habit of reſpectful- 


| neſs andeaſe, a poſſeſſion of himſelf, and a degree 


of poliſhed attention for others, that renders him 
highly amiable and intereſtang. Politeneſs,is not 
one of the. cardinal virtnes ; but it is the very firſt 


Tay, the younger ſiſter of humanity; and con- 


tributes infinitely to the happineſs, of ſociety. In a 


certain, degree, it reſembles mercy. It is twice 
e bleſſed: it bleſſeth him that gives, and him that 
« takes.” Every one feels a pleaſure in giving 

pleaſure 
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pleaſure to others; and what pleaſes all the world 


more than being treated with politeneſs ? 
. Life is crowded with forrow and calamity. 


Gan a man have too many ſources. of innocent 


pleaſure to footh his ſufferings, and to render his 


pilgrimage here as little painful as poſſible? The 


pleaſures of the ſenſes cannot always be gratified. 
How happy theu to be able to enjoy thoſe of the 


imagination! There are few men who do not 
feel a certain pleaſure in looking at a beautiful 
horſe, If then a man can acquire a degree of 
pleaſure in looking at the picture of that horſe, 
does he not multiply his enjoyments? A taſte 
for the arts can ſcarce be acquired but in Italy; 


and every new taſte is a new ſource of delight. 
The nuinber of beautiful images, both from art 


and nature, with which a man enriches his faney, 


is incredible to thoſe who have not ſeen Rome, and 
the kingdom of Naples. 


I need not lay any thang 1 in favour of a taſte for 


letters; for there is no country-in Europe in which 
claſſical learning is ſo juſtly or ſo highly eſteemed 
as in England. If then Greek and Latin merit 
ten years attention, ſurely French and Italian me- 
rit ſome months. But they, you will ſay, may 
be acquired here. To a certain degree, and 
with much time and labour, they may. But do 
you think that a Frenchman can get as juſt an 
idea of Milton at Paris, or an Italian of Shake 
n at Rome, from reading thoſe poets with 
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ſome forlorn outcaſt of England, as he could at 


London, after he had learned to ſpeak the lan- 


guage, and had an opportunity of converſing 
on what he had read, with perſons of taſte and 


| knowledge? Believe me, a man will underſtand 


* 


| Racine and Taſſo by fix months reading and con- 


verſation at Paris and Rome, better than he would 
by ſo many years ſtudy of them at home; and 
much better than it is poſſible for him ever to 
underſtand Homer and Sophocles. 

As the fancy can only acquire poliſh and de- 
licacy from contemplating a variety of images ; 
ſo the judgment can only obtain a certain degree 
of accuracy and ſtrength from repeated com- 
pariſons. A man cannot have, but by travel, 
fuch a number of occaſions for exerciſing his 
judgment, nor in ſo ſhorta ſpace of time. Every 
day gives him new ideas. Every converſation 
rectifies ſome notion in his head. Books give 
ſome knowledge; but clear and certain know- 


ledge is not to be had but by experience. An 


author can never give but partial ideas. It is 
impoſſible for him to preſent every face of a ſub- 
je, be his talents what they may. If he at- 
tempted it, he muſt be minute to a degree that 
would kill his reader; and even after that, his 


labour would be vain. The thing is impoſlible. 


T never read a deicription that gave me a juſt 
idea of the hing deſcribed. My fancy worked 
upon my author's words. I formed an image to 
1 | myſelf. 
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myſelf. I ſaw the object after. My image was 
always falſe. - I read my author over again; he 
had faid nothing but truth. Twenty volumes 
written on Mount Veſuvius, would never give a 
man ſo clear an idea of it as a morning's excurſion 
from Portici. The bay of Naples, and St. Peter's 
church cannot be deſcribed. No man, without 
living with the French, can have an idea of 
French politeneſs. i 
As to having a juſt notion of the character of a f 
nation, I defy any man breathing to collect it 
from books. Some general poſitive ideas, he may 
have; particular ones, he cannot. Nations are 
diſcriminated from each by ſhades and tints that 
evade the power of language. The French are 
a mild people. The Italians are a mild people. 
No two ideas differ more than French and Italian 
mildneſs. The Italians are reſerve; the Engliſh 
are reſerve; yet light pink-colour does not differ 
more from crimſon, than the reſerve of an Eng- 
liſhman does from the reſerve of an Italian. | 
What is the difference? Let thoſe deſcribe it 1 
who can. I cannot. It is a tint, a ſhade; lan- 1 
guage cannot paint it. It muſt be ſeen to be felt; [| 
and when it is felt, it cannot be deſcribed. | 
But it is uſeleſs to diſpute, unleſs we agree On 
principles. Do you admit that this line, 


« The proper ſtudy of mankind, is man.“ ' | 


contains juſt and ſolid ſenſe? If you do net, there 
is 
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is an end to our argument. If you do, I may 
fafely affirm, that a man learns to know the world 
better by a few years travel, than he can by a 
4 number of years ſpent at home. At home, his fa- 
eulties often fleep; abroad, they are always awake. 
The great variety of characters that paſs through 
his hands, keeps his parts continually in exerciſe. 
| | He is perpetually ſtudying, even without thinking 
1 that he is ſtudying. The variety of compariſons 
he has occahon to make, gives a furprifing 
4 quiekneſs and juſtneſs to his diſcernment. He 
| | lives much in little time. He acquires expe- 
rience early, and with eaſe. He learns to ſet a 
juſt value upon men, and to diſtinguiſh their dif- 
ferent degrees of merit. Every hour lets in new 
light on his mind. He judges to- day; he finds 
to-morrow his judgment was erroneous. , That 
teaches him diffidence of himſelf; and makes him 
lefs haſty in determining again; and more acute 
in ſeeking ſurer grounds to decide on, than thoſe | 
he had believed before to be ſufficient. He finds 
a tone, a change of countenance, a ſudden word, 
to be ſurer indications of a man's inſide, than 
long ſet ſpeeches, or laboured diſſertations. He 
learns to judge when a man is natural, and When 
he is acting a part. He learns to read the foul 
through the eye, and to interpret the language of 
ſilence. . 
If all chis be true, ſay you, travellers ought to 
be prodigies. All this is true; but nature fur- 
. niſhes 
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niſhes materials for few prodigies. My aſſertions 
go no farther than to ſay, that natural faculties 
are brought to their higheſt degree of perfection 
in a quicker and ſurer. manner by travel, than by 
any other means. And if it be certain that the 
perſection is quickened, the combining and com- 
paring powers ſtrengthened, the judgment rendered 
more ſolid, the imagination more vigorous and 
active, the taſte refined, the manners poliſhed, and 
the underſtanding ſtored with new and clear ideas, 
I believe that is ſufficient to make us conclude, 
that every man of parts, who is able to afford it, 
ought to make the tour of Europe. 

The word parts, is plural. It implies a num- 
ber of ſingulars; which I take to be perception, 
judgment, memory, imagination, powers of com- 
bining, and comparing, &c. As imagination is 
the rareſt, moſt ſhining, and moſt delightful of 
theſe ſeveral powers, by a man of parts, is generally 
meant, a man who poſſeſſes this ſingle _— 
in an eminent degree. 


It is pretty evident, that thoſe who are pe- 
culiarly gifted by nature, will gain g by travel; 
but every man of good common ſenſe, who wiſhes 
to improve himſelf, will profit amazingly by it. 
I do not dare here to advance ſo violent a paradox; 
but I am armly perfuaded, in my own foul, 


that one may give almoſt any man parts by 
education, 
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ANECDOTES CONCERNING THE MNEMONIC 
ST. : 


Tn E knowledge of the means that may ſerve 
for perfecting the memory, is called the Mnemonic 
Art. Four of theſe means are uſually admitted. 
We may either have recourſe to ſuch phyſical 
remedies as have been thought proper ſor for- 
tifying the maſs of the brain; or to certain 
figures or ſchematiſms, which imprint things 
on the memory; or to technical terms, which 
eaſily recall what has been learned; or, laſtly, 
to a certain logical arrangement of ideas, by - 
placing each ſo as that they may follow in a 
natural order, 

As to what regards phyſical remedies, it is not 
to be doubted, but a regimen of liſe well ob- 
ſerved, may greatly contribute to the preſervation 
of memory; as, on the contrary, excels in eating, 
drinking, and pleaſures, muſt weaken it. But 
the ſame cannot be ſaid of other remedies re- 
commended by certain authors, ſuch as powders, 
the uſe of tobacco, cataplaſras applied to the tem 
ples, potions, purgations, oils, baths, and ſtrong 
odours. All theſe remedies are very juſtly ſuſ- 
peed: it being found by experience. that their 
uſe was often more pernicious than ſalutary; as 
it happened to Daniel Heinſius and others, who, 
far from receiving any advantage from theſe re- 


medies, 
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medies, found at laſt their memory ſo impaired, 


that they could not remember their own names, x 
: p 1 
nor thoſe of their domeſtics. 1 


Others have had recourſe to ſchematiſms. It 
is well known that we retain a thing more eaſily 
when, by means of the external ſenſes, it makes 
a more lively impreſſion on our mind. For this 
reaſon, ſome have endeavoured to help the me- 
mory in its functions, by repreſenting ideas under 
certain figures, which may in ſome meaſure be 
expreſſive of them. Thus it is that children are 
taught not only to know the letters of the alphabet, 
but alſo to make familiar to them the 3 
events of ſacred and profane hiſtory. 
Some authors alſo, by a ſingular predilection 
for figures, have applied theſe ſchematiſms to 
_ philoſophical ſciences. Winckleman, a German. 
has publiſhed all Ariſtotle's logic in figures. The - 
title of this book is Memorative Logic; by the | | 
« help of which a compendium of the Peripatetic . 
Logic * in a very ſhort time, be committed | 
“to memory.“ 
It being certain that our imagination is of | 
great aſſiſtance to memory, we cannot abiolutely | 
reject the method of ſchematiſins, provided the | 
| 
| 


images have nothing extravagant nor puerile in 
them, and are applied to things that are not in the 
leaſt ſuſceptible thereof. But hereia ſeveral have 
failed in many re pects; for ſome would fain bt 
have ſpecified by figures, all forts of moral and 
metaphy- 
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metaphyſical things. This is abſurd; becauſe 
theſe things require ſo many explanations, that 
the labour of the memory is thereby doubled. 

The fame may be ſaid of what is called tech- 


nical memory. Some have propoſed the imagin- 


ing of a houſe or town, and of repreſenting io 


themſelves therein the different parts, in which 
were placed the things or ideas they deſigned to 


Others, inſtead of a houſe, or town, made 
choice of certain animals, of which the initial 
Jeiters compoſe the Latin alphabet. They divided 
parts, to which they affixed ideas. 

Many have had. recourſe to certain words, 
verſes, and the like: for example, to remember 
the words Alexander, Romulus, Mercury, and 
Orpheus, they take the initial letters that form 
the word © Armo. — All that can be ſaid on this 


head is, that thoſe words and technical verſes ap · 


pear more difficult to be retained, than even the 
things themſelves, of which they are deſigned to 
facilitate the ſtudy. 

Logic furniſhes us with the foreſt means of 


perfecling the memory. The more clear and 
.diftin& the idea is we have of a thing, the more 
c˖aſily we ſhall remember it. If there be many 
ideas, they ſhould be diſpoſed in their natural or- 
det, ſo as to have the principal idea followed by 
the acceſſary ideas as ſo many conſequences; and 


4 | with 


each member of every one of theſe beaſts into five 
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with this, ſome other contrivance may take place. 
For inſtance, if any thing is compoſed, to be got 
afterwards by heart, care ſhould be taken to write 


it down diſtinctly, to mark the different parts by 


certain ſeparations, and to make uſe of initial 


letters at the beginning of a ſentence. This is 


what is called local memory. To get by heart, 
retirement into ſome ſilent and ſequeſtered place, 
is next recommended; and there are ſome who 
make choice of the night, and even get to bed. 
Me find ſome mention made of the Mnemonic 
Art in ſeveral paffages of the writings of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. Cicero attributes the 
invention of it to Simonides. ; * 
This philoſopher, being in Theſſaly, was in- 
vited to an entertainment by Scopas. When the 
gueſts were at table, two young men deſired Si- 
monides to be called out to ſpeak to him in the 
yard. Simonides had ſcarce accoſted him, when 
the dining- room, where the others remained, fell 
in and killed them. When their friends wanted 
to bury them, they were ſo disfigured that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed. Then Simonides; re- 
collecting the place where each perſon ſat, named 


them one after the other; Which made known, 


ſays Cicero, « that order is the principal thing in 
helping the memory.” 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF THE CHINESE 8PY; 


T av juſt returned from a journey I took to 
Geneva. The deſire of ſeeing an European, who 


is reputed the greateſt genius of his age, was the 


; occaſion of my undertaking it. - 


This great man does not reſide in the city of 


Geneva, but in a handſome caſtle at ſome diſtance, 


where he keeps an excellent table, and where 
ſtrangers, who come to admire him, are admitted. 
This is this firit time, it is ſaid, ſince the revival 


of arts in Europe, that a poet has been ſeen to 


keep a cook. | 

His caſtle is of ſingular advantage to him, from 
the ſecurity it affords his perion; for this great 
luminary has embroiled himſelf with all the lu- 
minaries of Europe, by endeavouring to eclipſe | 
them. It was his good fortune to find out a little 
neutral country on the earth to receive him; other- 
wiſe he might have been forced to end his exiſt- 
ence, for want of a place to exiſt in. 

His caſtle is built on the ground of two foreign 
foyereignties that bound each other; and thus he 
may be ſaid to be placed riding on two powers; 


To that if he happened to be purſued by ong or 


other potentate, he need only eſcape into-one of 
his oppoſite chambers, to be immediately in a fo- 
Teign country. This is no bad fancy in an author 
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who may dread the reſentment of princes, that in 
Europe violate all things, except the frontiers of 
ſtates. 

I cameto his caſtle the day after I arrived, and 
had immediate admittance, on ſending in my name 
and country. The ſight of him really frightened 
me. I thought I ſaw a ſpectre; for indeed I 
never ſaw a man ſo like death. This European 
mummy has ſcarce fix ounces of fleſh. on his 


bones. Having no body, he muſt ſurely exiſt as 


a ſpirit. You may think he is old, as there never 
was a young phantom. 

I had a long conference with him on Ad and 
he put ſeveral queſtions to me on the Chineſe 
government. Ye gods! how little are the great 


European geniuſes, when they are examined by 


their books 
No author ver publiſhed ſo many works, or 
brought forth ſo many volumes. He is continu- 


ally agitated by the demon of his ideas. He is 


neither aſleep nor awake, but thinks. His under- 
ſtanding has continual bickerings with his unay 
gination. He ſpends his life ia hatching. He 
often brings forth, and many twins too: for his 
memory often betrays his intellects. By frequent 
child-b rths, he is often delivered of the ſame 
productions. 

He lets no thought 8 him. Allis fiſh that 
comes in his net. In no reſpect is he wanting to 
himſelf; che public enjoy the whole extent of his 


genius. 
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genius. He will leave himſelf entire to poſterity. 
He will play his part in the ſcene of fine genius, 
ſo long as wit can furniſh him with productions; | 
and he will not die till he has Nathung | more to 
fay. 

He is rich, contrary to all the rules of literature. 


He has traded for full half a century in genius. 


He paſſes for one of the greateſt dealers in wit in 
Europe. He has ſold to the value of 400,000 li- 


vres of his ideas to bookſellers; and to get rich as 


faſt as poſſible, he has often ſold twice the ſams 
commodity. 


I hall fay nothing to you of the republic of 
Geneva; for my deſign is not to entertain you 


with the atorns of the European political govern- 
ments. The- power of this government is con- 
fined to a city, and this city has no power. The 
neighbouring ſovereigns would have already 
ſeized it, if it could contribute to their grandeur ; 
but its conqueſt would make no addition to their 
power. The Genevans have no faith in either 


the maſs or Pope; and they are, therefore, very 


active, very laboriqus, and their population is 
numerous. Their genius is turned to clock-work, 
Their induſtry is to the minute. They ſhew the 
time of day to all Chriſtian nations. In ſhort, 
this republic may now be conſidered as te dia] 
of OP 
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ANECDOTE OF A DUTCH INN-KEEPER, 


Th E Czar, who always obſerved the ſtricteſt 


Incognito in his travels, on his ſecond j journey 
to Holland, in 1716, entered Nimeguen, with 
his little ſuite, at the cloſe of the day. He went 


to an inn, and wiſhing to get to bed carly, that 


he might ſet off at break of day, ordered only 2 
few eggs, and ſome butter and cheeſe for ſupper. 
A few bottles of red wine were drank at table, 
and his ſite retired to reſt. The following 
morning, the horſes were ready at dawn of day; 


but before the Czar made his appearance, his 


purveyor, Andreitch Chapeloff, called for a bill. 
The inn-keeper's demand was an hundred ducats. 
Chapeloff, altoniſhed, thought it neceſſary to 
remind the landlord, that their ſupper had only 
confiſted of a dozen eggs, and à little butter, 
chceſe and bread.— “ It does not ſignify;“ an- 
ſwered mine hoſt, I muſt have an hundred 


« ducats before you leave the houſe.” Chape- | 


loff's rhetoric was thrown away: he would 
make no abatement. That officer, afraid to in- 
ſert ſo weighty an article in his diſburſemeats, 
without his maſter's knowledze, went aud in- 
formed the Emperor. Well perſuaded that he 


was not known, he came down, as if accidentally, 


into the court yard, the gates of which he found 
ſhut by the inn-keeper, whom he aſked in D utcl, 
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in his way, how he could preſume to aſk ſo large 
a ſum for ſuch a lender fare? 4 An hundred 


« ducats a large ſum !”” ſaid the landlord: If I 


* was Emperor of Ruſſia, I would give a thou- 
4% ſand!” On hearing this the Czar turned his back, 


without faying a word, made a ſign to the pur- 
veyor to pay, and walked away. The Dutch- 
man would not open the gates of the yard till he 
had received his hundred ducats, and wiſhed the 
gentlemen a good journey. 

'A SKETCH OF 'THE CHARACTER OF THE 
Tax KING OF PRUSSIA. 


BY. M. LATROBE. 


Tn E great F rederick was rather under the 


common ſize. In his younger years, his figure 


and deportment were elegant and graceful. His 
- countenance was full of fire and expreſſion. His 
eyes were large, blue, and extremely lively. But 


many years before he died, age and fatigues had 
bent his body. forward, and his head leaned to- 


wards his right fide. | 
He ſpoke much, and with great fluency. The 


ſucceſſion af his ideas was rapid; and he was 
never at a loſs for proper and well adapted ex · 


preſſions. 15 
He poſſeſſed in an uncommgn degree, the talent 


of quick * and his anſwers to his friends 


Were 


| ee . . | 
| weite always pertinent, witty, or contained a well 
turned compliment. W 1 
He is well known not to have been very partial | 
to the fair ſex; but in the company of ladies, 
who, in his opinion, poſſeſſed talents and good 
ſenſe, he was lively, polite, and entertaining. 
There were a few ladieswho poſſeſſed his friend- 
' ſhip in a high degree, eſpecially Madame de 
Camas; who was about ten years older than him- 
ſelf. His letters to this lady, which have been 
publiſhed in French, are written with an uncom- | | | 
mon warmth of affection and reſpect. | 
In the beginning of his reign, his dreſs was re- 
markable neat and elegant; and on court days, 


and occaſions of particular ceremony, rich and 
ſplendid. | But after the ſecond Sileſian war, he 
became more negligent in this reſpect. 


Frederick's private company was always ſelect, 
and. conſiſted of men of wit and learning. In 


this circle of friends, he wiſhed entirely to unbend | 
his mind; and putting off the monarch, to intro- | 
duce a perfect equality, and freedom of conyerſa> 
1 tion. None underſtood the art of keeping up a 
lively and intereſting converſation better than him 
ſelf; and he even allowed others (contrary to the | 
maxim in general eſtabliſhed among princes) the 

privilege of being witty, as well as himfelf. 

He may be ſaid to have had favourites; but if 
' this term is confined to ſuch perſons as poſſeſs 
the friendſhip of their prince in a degree that in- 
Q 2 fluences 
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fluences the actions of their government, Frederick 
had none. He had, what few monarchs can 
boaſt, intimate friends. But of all the perfons 
whom he admitted to any degree of intimacy, 
General Count Rothenburg had the honour of 
poſſeſſing his fulleſt confidence, and warmeſt af- 
fection; and as long as the general lived, they 
ſeemed to be inferierable. 

The aſtoniſhingexploits of Frederick prove him 
the greateſt general of his time. Wich an army, 
raiſed in his own ſmall dominions, he fought at 
once, and conquered Swedes, Ruſſians, Poles, _ 
Saxons, Auſtrians, the army of the empire, and 
the French, with no ally but the Englith, who, 
from the nature of circumſtances, could afford 
him little or no aſſiſtance in his own dominions, 
whece he had to bear the fierceſt att ck. To an 
uncommon Kill in manceuvre, he joined perſonal 
bravery, undaunted by any danger; but his 
courage was cool and deliberate. In the mid F of 
the noiie and tumult of battle, he was calm; he 
directed every attack; he always kept ſight of 
his main pln, and obſerved every een 
circumſtancte. 

The indefatigable attention of the King of 
Pruſſia to buline!s, the unremitting ardor with 
whichhe purſued the plans he had formed, and 
the uniformly continucd exertion of his powers, 
du i g a reign of forty-:.x years, is one of he 
molt ſtiiking ieacures in his CharaCter, During 

2 this 
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this long period, neither pleaſure nor fatigue, 


neither ſucceſs nor diſappointment, could induce 


him, for a ſingle moment, to remit his attention 
to the great objects he had in view. 

The hiftory of mankind teaches, that ambition 
has been a chief ingredient in the character of 
every warrior; but we commonly find, that a 
courſe of carnage and victory, has ended in the 
total ruin and devaſtation of the countries con- 
quered, in the miſery of thouſands of their inha- 
bitants, or in the ſlavery of the native country of 
the hero. The ambition. of Frederick was more 
exerted in defending the ſubjects he had already, 
and making them happy, than in increaſing his 


dominions: and he was, with equal glory, the 
champion and the father of his country. 


The encouragement Frederick gave to the art 


and ſciences, was not only liberal, but ſplen- 
did. Men of learning, and artiſts of merit, did 

not merely live upon his ſmiles and approbation, 
but his treaſury gave them more ſubſtantial ſup- 
port. Merit, wherever he found it, was not 
ſuffered to ſtruggle with poverty, or to pine in 
obſcurity; and, though the many demands upon 
his finances did not ſuffer him to give to all 
abundantly, he took care that no man. of genius 
ſhonld want. 


It is not diFult to account for the great prefer+ 


ence he gave to the French language and litera- 


ture, above that of his own country. At the 
23 time. 
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time, in which he chiefly optics: to tlie acquire- 
ment of literary knowledge (which was before his 
father*s death, and in the firſt years of his reign) 
the German language lay totally neglected; and 
it was thought a mark of great barbariſm in any 
author, to write any work of literary conſequence 
in his mother tongue. Latin foemed the only 


language fit to convey German ideas. German 
poetry was ſtill in its infancy. Its language was 


rough, uncultivated, and loaded with innumerable 


fooliſh and unnatural conceits. French was then 


the language of the court, and the young king 


paturally acquired -a taſte for the works of the 


elegant French writers of that, and the former 


periods; which was by time eſtablified into a 
rooted prejudice, and atnoft an averſion to Ger- 
man literature. Some few years before his death, 


he wrote a {mall book upon the ſubject*, which 


proves that he was totally unacquainted with the 
more modern poets, and other authors of Ger- 
many; and had read little or nothing of their 
works for the ſpace of forty years. He decides 


: therefore NC: and, like a monarch, de- 


In this work he informs us, n the poetry of Shakeſ- 
peare is, to uſe his own words, «abominable jargon.” Per- 

haps he had this information from Voltaire. After the pub- 
- lication of this work, he altered his opinion a little in 
favour of the German language, upon reading a tranflatien 
of. Tully's Offices, by Profeſſor Garve. | 


clares 
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clares the whole German * to be bar- 
barous, and ſuited to the unpoliſhed ſtraias of 


their bards; and all the remonſtrances of his 
friend and miniſter, Hertzberg, could not induce 
him to ſoften his deciſion- | 
But, notwithſtanding his perſonal partiality far 
French literature, he encouraged Germans who 
poſſeſſed kill or learning, by giving them ap- 
pointments and penſions, though he did nat read 
or admire their works. 
Miuſic, painting, and 3 found in him 
a munificent patron; and in theſe arts, his coun- 
trymen enjoyed an equal ſhare of his approbation 
with foreigners. The ſtreets of Berlin and Potſ- 
dam, and the magnificent palaces he erected, will 
remain indelible proofs of his good taſte in deſign 

and architecture: and the collection of paintings 1 
at Potſdam and Sans-Souci thew the knowledge | 
he had of the excellent and beautiful in this art, 1 
as they are all of his own choice, in which he e 
was not guided by the name of che 1 but bx 
the merit of the picture. 

I he great partiality of Frederick for dogs, has I 
been frequently the ſubject of ridicule. His great 
attention to thofe faithful and innocent com- | 

panions of mankind, may perhaps be attributed to 

the goodneſs of his heart; and even a weakneſs 
ariſing from that ſource, is amiable. 

He had ſeveral of theſe animals, of hich he 

was particularly fond; and in all his rooms were 

24 a number 
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a number of ſmall leather balls, for the purpoſe of 
playing with them. One of them, called biche, - 
was his particular favourite, had been his com- 
panion in many of his campaigns, and at her death, 
he erected a ſmall monument to her memory in 
his gardens at Potſdam. 

The character of this great prince is beſt i i- 
| luſtrated by the events of his hiſtory. This can- 

3 not be ſaid of all, or of many princes. The fame 

| and honours of a Juſtinian, or a Lewis XIV. 

Wi _ more properly belong to the great ſtateſmen and 

generals they had the good fortune to have in their 

| ſervice. But Frederick reigned himſelf. The 

| praiſe due to every meritorious action, or the di. 
grace incurred by any miſconduct or injuſtice, ; 
belongs not to his miniſters, but to himſelf. | 


. 
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A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. OF THE FIRST EM. 
PRESS CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
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| | FT is well knewn that the birth of this cele- | 
l - brated woman was ſo obſcure, that ſhe did not 1 
4 even know the authors of her exiſtence. She re- 
membered, only, that ſhe had a brother; but was 
BB ignorant where, or in what ſituation he was. She 
became the wife of Peter the Great, after having 
| been his miſtreſs for-a long time: but ſcarcely 
was the raiſed to this ſupreme dignity, when a 
remarkabk. circymſtance happened, the relation 


of 


. 
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of which will no doubt afford conſiderable . 


ta inment. 


An envoy extraordinary from Poland to the 
court of Ruſſia, returning to Dreſden, ſtopped at 


an inn in Courland, where he was witneſs to an 


intereſting quarrel between one of the hoſtlers and 
ſeveral of his comrades, who were inebriated. One 
of them ſwore much, and threatened, in a low 
tone of voice, to make his antagoniſts repent of 


their inſolence, having relations ſufficiently power- 


ful, he ſaid, to puniſh them. 

The miniſter, ſurpriſed at the deciſive manner 
in which the domeſtic ſpoke, enquiced his name 
and paſt condition; and was told, that he was an 
unfortunate Polander, named Charles Scorowſki, 
whoſe father, ſuppoſed to have been a, gentleman 
of Lithuania, dying early, had left his ſon in a 
miſerable ſituation, with a daughter, who had 
been for ſome time loſt. - | 

This anſwer excited curioſity in the miniſter, 
who imagined he perceived, in the ruſtic features 


of this hoſtler, ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the 


Empreſs Catharine, which were nobly formed, 
according to univer fal report. 

This adventure ſtruck the Poliſh miniſter ſo 
forcibly, that he jocularly wrote an account of it 
to a friend who refided at the Ruſſian court. 

It is not known how this letter fell into the 
hands of the Czar; but it is certain that he took 


a memorandum of it in a ſmall book, which he 


Qs always 
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algraye carried to aſſiſt his memory. He ſent an 


order to Prince Repnin, governor of Riga, to diſ- 
cover Charles Scorowſki: td emice him to Riga 
ander ſome fair pretence; to ſeize him, without 
offering the ſmalleſt inſult; and to ſend him, un- 
der a ſtrong guard, 'to the Chamber of Police,, 
Which he had ordered to reviſe a decree paſſed 
againſt this imaginary priſoner. 
This order, which appeared like an enigma tos 
the governor, was punctually executed; Charles 


was brought priſoner, and the Chamber pretended 
to proceed againſt hun, with all the forms of law, 
as againſt a quarreller and a promoter of ftrife.. 
He was afterwards ſent to court, under a guard, 


with the ſuppoſed informations which ſubſtantiated 
the offence of which he had been accuſed. 


Scorowſki, under great apprehenſion for his 


fate, though he believed himſelf to be perfectly 


innocent, was preſented to the judge, who length- 
ened out the proceſs, in order that he might more: 

eaſily examine the priſoner, whom he had orders. 
to ſound. thoroughly. The better to ſucceed in, 
this deſign, he kept ſpies around him, -to catch. 
any marked word chat might eſcape; j and private 


inquiries were made in Courland, which proved 
moſt clearly that this domeſtic was the brother of 


the Empreſs Catharine, 
The Czar, convinced of the truth, of this cir- 
cumſtance, cauſed it to be intimated to Scorowſki, 


| "that, as the judge was not diſpoſed: to treat him. 
* Jy" [ wath. 
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with much indulgence, he could do nothing better 


than preſent a petition to his Sovereign; and that 


the means of doing this would be rendered eaſy, 
as not only acceſs to the throne woutd be procured 
for him, but alſo protectors ſufficiently powerful 
to enſure the ſucceſs of his requeſts. Peter, who 
had artfully contrived every thing for a ſcene 
amuſing to himſelf, but humiliating to the pride 
and haughtineſs of Catharine, ſent word, that on 
a certain day he would go incognito, to dine with 
Chapelow, the ſte ward of his houſehold, and that 
after dinner he would give an audience to Sco- 
rowyſki. | 


When the appointed time arrived, this roſtic | 


did not appear intimidated at the Majeſty of the 
Monarch; ke boldly preſented his petition; but 
the Czar paid moſt attention to his figure and ap- 
pearance. He aſked him a number of queſtions, 
to which the ruſtic replied with ſo much preciſion, 


chat it appeared Catharine was really his-fiſter. 


Nevertheleſs, to remove all ſuſpicion, the Qzar 


left him abruptly, deſiring that he would return 
next morning at the ſame hour; and this order 
was accompanied with a promiſe, that in all 
probability he would have no cauſe to bediſ pleaſed 
with his expected ſentence. The Czar ſupping 


with the Em preſs that evening, ſaid to her, Idined 
«4 to-day with Chapelow, and made a moft excel- 


ent repaſt ; I muſt take you thither ſome day. 
. Top not to-morrow?” fhic replied. But 


Q 8 . _  refoined 
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rejoined the Czar, © we muſt do as I did to-day ; 
4 {ſurpriſe him when he is about to fit down to 


dinner, and diſpenſe with our attendants.” — 


Next day Peter and Catharine being accordingly 
at dinner with Chapelow, the petitioner was in- 
troduced, who approached with more timidity: 
than he had ſhewn before. The Czar affected 
not to recollect the ſubject of his prayer, repeat- 
ing the queſtions of the preceding day; but Sco- 
row!ſki returned the like anſwers. 

Catharine, reclining on a ſopha, liſtened with 
the greateſt attention; every phraſe of Scorowſki 


© vibrated on her ears; and the Czar ſtill more 


arouſed her, by ſaying, in a tone which indicated 
that he was intereſted in the converſation, «© Ca- 
s tharine, attend to that! do not you compre- 
hend? Catharine on this changed colour, her 
voice faultered, ſhe could ſcarcely reply. But, 
added the Czar with · emotion, © if you do not 
« comprehend, I do. In a weed, this man is 
« your brother — Come, ſaid he to Charles, 


4 kiſs the border of her robe, and her hand, in 


« quality of empreſs; after which. embrace her 
as thy ſiſter! At theſe words Catharine grew 
quite pale; the power of ſpeech forſook her; and 
na remained for ſome time in a fate of inſen- 
- Gbility., When ſhe recovered, Peter affectionately 
ſaid, 4, What great harm, then, is there in this 
adventure? Well, I have found a brother - in- 
1 If be is a man of merit) and has any abi- 
3 6 lit es, 


| | t $4ay 5 
e lities, we ſhall make ſomething of him. Con- 

&« ſole yourſelf, then, I beg of you; for I ſee no- 
. « thing in all this that ought to give you a mo- 
© ment's uneaſineſs. We are now informed of 
« an affair which has coſt us many enquiries. 
Let us depart.” 

Catharine,” riſing up, requeſted to embrace her 
brother; and e the Czar to continue his 
kindneſs both to him and to his ſiſter, 

It is not known by what accident Scorowſkt 
diſcovered that his ſiſter had riſen to the throne. 
The emperor aſſigned him a houſe and a penſion; 
he was required to keep himſelf quiet, and to en- 
joy his fortune in private. Catharine was not 
much pleaſed, however, with the circumſtance 
that conducted to this developement. She felt 
herſelf internally humbled, by a diſcovery which 
pride and ſelf- love conſidered as a degradation ts. 
che exalted dignity of her ſtation. 


A JEU DE MOT RESPECTING THE PRINCE 
' OF WALES. | 


Tun E introduction of a certain naval officer to⁵ 
the Prince gf Wales, and their preſent intimacy, ' 


originated in the following whimſical little cir- | 
cumſtance. 


5 His Royal Highneſs Was diſputing with a gen- i 
tleman on the ſubject of naval tactics, and finally 1 
agreed to refer the deciſion to the ſon of Neptune, | 


who i 
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who was in an adjoining room. A note was 
diſpatched by the gentleman, requeſting tlie offi- 
dber's opinion, and concluded with this inaccu- 
racy of ſpelling V ou muſt be a very compe- 
tent judge, having been bread to the ſea.” _ 
This was the neat and ſarcaſtical reply--- 


I never was bread to the ſea, but the ſea was 
« bread to me; and very bad bread it was.” 


BoN MOT OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


VV HEN the Duke of Clarence was firſt in- 
formed of the fire at his Richmond villa, his Royal 
Highneſs eagerly enquired of the © ſtowage in the 
_« hold was fafe ?”, and being aſſured that neither 
the cellars or wines were in the leaſt damaged,” 
he exclaimed, *< then the upper decks may burn. 
4 to the water's edge, for what! care, ſo none of 


« the crew arc loſt. ">, 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. . 


1. TAE Abbe G v celebrated literary 
character, being in a numerous Tompany, and 
ſomewhat heated by a potation 4 P Angloife, i in- 
dulged himſelf in commenting very freely upon 
the character oſ a popular woman of quality. A 
ſevere” reprimand from a gentleman in a diſtant: 


ban of the room produced a retort from the Abbe,. 
and. 


(2007 


and A kent diſpute enſued, in which the laſt op- 
ponent told his antagoniſt, that if he ſat next to 
him, he would give him a box on the ear; and that 
being at a diſtance, and having expreſſed this inten- 
tion, the Abbe might conſider the blow as given. 
« And 1,” returned the Abbe, © if I ſat next to 
« you, would draw my neighbour's ſword, my 
“ profeſſion not allowing me to wear one myſelf, 


 & and run you through the body; you, there- 


« fore, may conſitler yourfelf as dead, Thus,“ 
faid he, turning to the audience, © I have ſettled: 
A diſpute, as a mathematician determines a 
problem- by abſtract reaſoning, not by expe- 
« rimental demonſtration. 
II. Baron M----- maſter of the ceremonies to 


the late Electreſs of Saxony, had a mind ſo very 


weak, without being abſolutely fooliſh, and a 
memory ſo-very-partial in its operations, retaining 
fome parts of an event, and relinquiſhing others, 
that his miſtakes and adventures ſupplied the court 


of Dreſden with conſtant matter for laughter. It 
was well known that he had been at a ſiege, and 
of this he was once about to give an account, 


when he was confuſed by a queſtion, which he 


was entirely unable to anſwer, ( Pray, Sir, was 


you on the fide of the beſiegers, or the beſiegedꝰꝰ 


In the courſe of lis duty he had to preſent Lord 
Eſſex to his miſtreſs. As he was uſhering this 


nobleman into the drawing-room, a gentleman. 


ſaid. to him . Remember; this i is not the Lord 
Eſſex, 
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Eſſex, who was beheaded. The Baron received 
the information with great thankfulneſs, and with 


an air of. confidence quite unuſual to him, ſaid: 
aloud to the Electreſs, Madam, I have the ho- 
% nour to preſent to your highneſs Lord Eſſex, 


“ an Engliſh nobleman, but not the Lord Eſ- 
& ſex: who was beheaded.” 


III. Louis XI. of France, on: day obſerving 


among the crowd who aſſembled to ſee him dine, 
an officer whom he diſliked, made a private ſign 
to Triſtan L*Hermite, his grand prevoſt, to put 
him out of the way. Triſtan, well accuſtomed 
to the ſignal, but unluckily miſtaking the man 


alluded to, accoſted a well ſed mont, who ſtood 


in the ſame line with. the captain, allured him 


Into the palace yard, thruſt him into a ſack, and 
threw him into the Seine. 


Next day Louis hearing that the proſcribed 
officer had been ſeen poſting towards Flanders, 
reproached Triſtan with this neglect. To Flan- 


68 ders!“ ſaid the grand prevoſt, «6 your Majeſty | 


« muſt be in an error. The monk has got half 
4 way to Rouen by this time: I ſent him adrift, 


«tied up in a ſack. „What, monk?” „Him 


« your Majeſty pointed at.“ Hah.!”* ſaid the 
King, with his uſual oath, you have drowned 
« me the beſt p ieſt in the kingdom. It cannot 


be helped now, ſo we will have half a dozen 
os 4 maſſes ſaid for his ſoul; but it was that 


« dog of a captain, not the poor monk, that 
„I meant,” 


IV. Sir 
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IV. Sir Richard Steele, Phillips, and Savage, 
ſpending a night at a tavern in Gerrard- ſtreet, 
Soho, ſallied out in the morning, all very much 
intoxicated wich liquor. They were accoſted by 
a tradeſman at the top of Hedge-lane, who, after 
begging them pardon for addreſſing them on the 
ſubject, told them, * that at the top of the lane 
« he had ſeen two or three ſuſpicious looking fel- . 
« lows, who appeared to be bailif5 ; fo that if 
any of them were apprehenſive of danger, | 
« he would advice them to take a different | 
„route.“ 1 
Not one oſ them waited to thank the man, but 
flew off different ways, each conſcious, from the 
embarraſſment of his own affairs, that ſuch a 
circumſtance was very likely to happen. to him- 1 
ſelf. 1 1 

V. In a ſmall book, entitled, Nugæ venales, ſets | 
Theſaurus Ridendi et Focundi, printed in 1644, in 
which there are a great many inſipid things, we 
find the following verſes on the perfidy of the fair 
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Adam, Sanſonem, Loth, Davidem, et Salamonem, : 
Femina decepit, quis mods tutus erit? 


* 


VI. Soon aſter Sterne had taken poſſeſſion of tlie 
living of Coxwould in Vorkſhire, to which he 
was preſented by the late Earl Fauconberg, a poor, 
but worthy widow, at the point of death, deſired 
Mat he would come immediately to her, in order 


: | that, 
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fax” 
that in her laſt moments ſhe might receive the 


facrament. The ſentimental Vorick obeyed the 


fummons; and when the ſolemn ceremony was 
concluded, ſaid, with a benevolent ſmile, « Vat 


« 45 you intend to leave me in your will for this trou— 


a f 4 Alas! Sir, anſwered' the diſtreſſed 


pariſhioner, «'T am too wretched to give a legacy 
even to my own relations.” That excuſe,” 
replied her intended benefactor, # ſhall not ſerve 


* me, I inſiſt upon inheriting your two children; 


und in grateful return for the bequeſt, I will 
« take ſuch care of them, that they ſhall feel, as 


« little as poſſible, the loſs of an affectionate and 
'« worthy mother.” The expiring parent, at once 


comforted and ſurprized, aſſented; and Sterne 
Teligiouſly kept his promiſe. | A 


— 
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ANECDOTES CONCERNING LAY ATER'S PHY- - 
SIOGNOMY. . 


Te OHN Caſpar Lavater, of Zurich, in Swit- 


_ zerland, the author of the Eſays on Phyſiogonomy, 
1 niniſter of the goſpel; a man of profound 


obſervation, ſpeculative and fanciful. His pages 


_ "breathe the pureſt philanthropy of a ſuperior ſoul. 


I be purity and ſimplicity of his life, his un- 


oſtentatious manners, and liberal acceſs, render 


him truly the paſtor of his flock,---the ſoftner of 


their care,---the moderator of their contention. 


When 


1 
; 
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When he appears, he is beheld with reverence, he 
is followed by bleſſings. | 


_ With regard to phyſiognomy, he ſays, he knows 


not which favours moſt of preſumption, & to deny 


that there is an expreſſion in features, or © to 
« attempt to prove the contrary tothoſewhd deny 
« it ;” but that conſcious he loved and ſpoke the 
truth, he undertakes to write on the ſcience of 
phyſiognomies, unmindful of all he may have to 
apprehend from paſſion or prejudice. In a road 
ſo little frequented, he confeſſes he may ſometimes 
have wandered, but that he will by no means bees 
fiſt m error, if pointed out to him. 

Care, he obſerves, muſt be taken, not to con- 
found'the phyſiognomifſt, with the ſcience of phy- 
fiognomies. The latter he contends is true, and 
founded in nature. He entreats the reader not 
to peruſe his eſſays careleſsly, but to follow him 


through his remarks with calmneſs and temper. 


Aſter which, if che reader does not improve in 


the knowledge of himſelf, his fellow-creatures, 


and the gat  Cxgator of all,---if he is not induced 


to bleſs that Creator for his exertions, —if he 
does not diſcover new ſources of pleaſure,---or if 


he is not inſpired with a higher reſpect for the 


dignity of human nature, he confeſſes he ſhall 
have laboured in vain, and have been miſled by me 
moſt extravagant chimera. | 


Mr. Lavater's introduction is Ns by an 
invocation of the Deity. In this, in a lofty ſtyle 
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"il language, he ſhews forth the dignity of Hu- 


man nature. After reciting the text, 4 Let ws 
« make man after our own image, Mr. Lavater 
remarks, that at theſe words creation: was ſuſ- 
pended, and the univerſe in filent expectation: 
that the air, the water; the earth, and every thing 
in them, was animated.. But to what end called 
into exiſtence ?---till the decree was accompliſh- 
ed: till God created man after his own image, in 


zb image of Gad created he him; male and female 


created be them. From hence, and from obſerva- 


tion on the attributes ot man, our author draws 


ſome concluſion highly in avour of human na- 


In the firſt fragment we are preſented with 
what our author calls, Hiſtory, of his ä 
mical Knowledge. | 
He ſays, he had attained to 65 age of twenty. 

five years before he had any thoughts of. writing 
on phyſiognomy, or even of reading any books on 


that ſcience. Sometimes, he confeſſes, he ſelt 


emotions at the light of certain faces, which did 
not ſubſide for ſome. time, without knowing the 
cauſe. Theſe ſudden impreflions often repeated, 
led him to form a judgment of characters; byt 
this judgment. being frequently turned. into ridi- 


cCule, he became more circumipect, and for years 


did not again offer his opinions. to others, but 
frequently amuſed himſelf with ſketching the fea-- 


tures of a perſon which he had attentively ſtudied. 


He 
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Ne had uſed himſelf from a child to drawin por- 


traits; his ſenſation became by degrees more clear 
and diſtinct, and he grew more ſenſible of diffe- 
rence and reſemblance of features. Happening 
one day to d aw two faces, he was aſtoniihed to 
find, that certain of their features were perfectly 
alike, and yet knew that their charaQters were 
eſſenlially different. 
Perceiving alſo a ſtrong reſemblance between 
à friend of his, and the celebrated Lambert, he 
determined to be more attentive in his drawing 
to ſimilar obſervatioas, and continued carefully 
to note them down, and alſo to remark the mo- 
ral ſimilitude of the perſon, at leaſt in certain 
parts of their characters. He was, however, far 
from proceeding into the depth of the ſcience, till 
deing on a viſit to Mr. Zimmerman, phyſician to 
the King of Great-Britain, as Elector of Hanover. 
They were looking at a military proceſſion, when 
Mr. L. was ſtruck wich a fac: which he had never 
feen before, and immediately formed without re- | 
flect ion, a dicided opinion upon it. Mr. Zim- 
merman aſked hin on hat he founded his judg- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment? On the turn of the neck, replied he. 


This was, he ſays, the æra of his S Tt EST 
reſearches. 


Mr. Zimmerman, after this, n preſſed lim 


to give his judgment in certain caſes, in which 
his conjectures were for the moſt part erroneous, 


Mr. Z. ſtill urged him to proceed, and they en- 
tered 


- \ 
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tered into a correſpondence on the ſubject; Mr. 
L. frequently drawing imaginary faces, and af- 
fixing remarks to them. 

Being, in his turn, to produce a piece for the 


philoſophical ſociety of Zurich, he began to com- 


poſe his eſſay on this ſubject; theſe papers were 
afterwards lent to Mr. Z. who committed them 
to the preſs. This produced ſoon a ſecond eſſay, 
after which he relaxed for a time his purſuits. 
But hearing ſome very abſurd opinions, as he 
thought, pronouneed againſt his favourite ſcience, 
and being ſtrongly ſolicited by many men of wiſ- 
dom, probity, and religion, he determined to 
proceed. 

For ſeven years he has 3 aſkduouſly e. em- 
ployed: on it, during which he has examined a 
number of drawings, compared a number of hu- 
man faces, and had recourſe to his friends for 
aſſertions; in which time he every day fell into 


miſtakes, and every day acquired freſh know- 


ledge ; but confeſſes that even now, although he 
can pronoynce on many faces with great cer- 


| tainty, yet that on hens he is ſtill n to 


determine. 


Let no man, however, to0 raſhly apply the 
characteriſtic lines traced by the great Phyſiogno- 
miſt. The moſt accurate delineation but feebly 


| conveys the ſprrit of a countenance. Indeed, it 


is only to be perfectly ſeen in the book F nature. 
There, paramount, it lords over the perverſities of 
feature, 


{ 359 } 
feature, and the caſual controul of diſeaſe. It is 


a light produced by the mind, animating the 


plaineſt face, --- the moſt irregular lines. This 
flame of the ſoul is like the ſolar beam,---it gilds 


as well the inequalities of the mountain, as the 
calm and lucid level of the lake. 

Let it not be imagined that this i is objectionary 
to the ſcience. But every man is not qualified to 
apply it. Let only the enlightened and the feeling 
purſue it. They will find their comprehenſion 
extended, their fenſibilities deeply engaged. To 
them, its ſeeming paradoxes will ſimplify. into apt 
elucidation of dignified ſtudy - dignified by its ob- 
jet—the developement of mind, and the attraction 
of congenial worth. 


J 


ANECDOTES or Lovis xl. | 


Tris monarch affected in his dreſs. a. fordid 
and indecent ſimplicity. In an interview between 


him and the King of Caltile in 1463, he/appeared 


in a habit of coarſe cloth, his head covered with 
an old hat, ornamented with a leaden figure of 
our Lady; while the Caſtilian ſparkled with the 
greateſt magnificence. This contraſt made him 
deſpicable in the eyes of the Spaniards; but he 
had gained their miniſters by. bribery, and aſſured 
himſelf of ſucceſs in his deſigns. The chief ex- 
pence of his houſhold was for his table; from 
12,000 livres he carried it to 37. He not only 


4 invited 
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invited the lords of his court to eat with him, in 
order to attach them the more ſtrongly to him 


but even ſtrangers from whom he could gathay 


any thing: ſometimes merchants; for he gave 
a particular attention to commerce. A merchant 
named Maſter John, flattered by this diſtinCtion, 
determined to aſk of him letters of nobility „the 
King granted them; but from that time took no 
farther notice of him. Maſter John teſtified his 
ſurprize: Go, Maſter Gentleman, ſaid Lewis to 
« him, when I made you fit down at my table, I 


looked on you as the firſt of your claſs ; you 


4 are now the laſt; and it would be an injury to 
„others if I {till did you the ſame favour.” An 
excellent leſſon this to thoſe who prefer vain titles 
to perſonal merit. £5 
II. He was often ſeen to mix with the citizens, 
and, to inform himſelf of their affairs, had his 
na ne inſcribed in the companies of the artizans. 
His answer which he made when he was re- 


A proached with not ſupporting his dignity, was 


this: When pride goes before, ſhame and miſ- 


fortune follow very near.“ A defire of keeping 


people of high birth under ſubjection (which was 
a principal object of his policy) was without doubt 
a reaſon why he preferred thoſe who were low 
born to off ces, that he might deſtroy them by a 


- word. He had the addreſs, according to the ex- 


preſſion o Francis I. of raiſing pages above kings: 
but tuis was more owing to his cruelty than any 
| other 


1 


ether method; and he ſometimes ſevere'y proved 
how dangerous it was to give his confidence to 
mean and baſe fouls, who were capable of intrigue, 
and deſtitute of honour, and who flattered him 
only to deceive him. He was often miſtaken in 
his fineſſe, It was a frequent expreſſion with 
him, that he who knew not how to diflemble, 
knew not how to reign. © It,” ſays he, my 
hat was conſcious of my ſecret, I would burn 
« it.” By repeating too often this maxim, he, 
according to the remark of Mr. Duclos, loſt the 
fruit of it. 


— 
ANECDOTES OF MR. LOCKE. 
I. Mz. Locke having been introduced bi 
Lord Shafteſbury to the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Halifax, theſe three noblemen, inſtead 
of converſing with the philoſopher, as might na- 
turally have been expected, on literary ſubjects, 
in a very ſhort time ſat down to cards. Mr. Locke, 
after looking on for ſome time, pulled out his 
pocket-book, and began to write with great at - 
tention, One of the company obſerving this, 
took the liberty of aKking him what he was wri- 
ting. My Lord,“ ſays Locke, „I am endea- 
* youring as far as poſſible, to profit by my preſent 
„ ſituation; for having waited with impatience 
* for the honour of being in company with tha. 


« oreateſt geniuſes of the: ge, I thought I coulg 
R « do 
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* do nothing better than to write down your con- 
« verſation; and indeed, I have ſet down the ſub- 
« ſtance of what you have ſaid for this hour or 
4 two.” This well-timed ridicule had its deſired 


effect; and theſe noblemen, fully ſenſible of its 


force, immediately quitted their play, and entered 


into a converſation more rational, and better 
ſuited to the dignity of their characters. 


II. In the latter end of his life, Mr. Locke 
contracted a friendſhip with Anthony Collins, 
Eſq. to whom he left a letter to be delivered after 
his death, which concludes with the following re- 
markable words: May you live long and happy 
in the enjoyment of health, freedom, content, 
*« and all thoſe bleſſings which Providence has 


* beſtowed on you, and your virtue entitles you 


« to. Y.ou loved me living, and will preſerve my 
memory now I am dead. All the uſe to be 
made of it is, that this life is a ſcene of vanity, 
ec which ſoon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid ſa- 
4 ti faction, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well. 
« This is what I can ſay upon experience, what you 
« ill find to be true, when you come to make up the 

« account.” Adieu. | 
III. Mr. Locke was fond of converſing with 
mechanics in their own way, and uted to fay, that 
the knowledge of arts contained more true phi- 
loſophy than learned hypotheſes. By putting 
queſtions to artificers, he would ſometimes diſ- 
cover a ſecret in their art, which they did not well 
| underſtand 
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| underſtand themſelves, and by theſe means gave 
them views entirely new, which they put in prac- 


tice much to their advantage. He was ſo far from 


affecting any airs of ſtudied gravity, that he would 


ſometimes divert himſelf with imitating it, in or- 
der to ridicule -it with better fucceſs; and upon 


theſe occaſions he always remembered this maxim 


of the Duke de Rochefaucault, which he admired 


above all others, © that gravity is a myſtery of the 
body, employed to conceal the defects of the 


« mind.”? 
——— ö ——ñ Oo 


ANECDOTES OF MONARCHH'S PAGE. 


It is well known that the late King of Pruſha 


roſe early in the morning, and in general allowed 
a very ſhort part of his time to ſleep. But as age 
and infirmities increaſed upon him, his fleep was 
broken and diſturbed; and when he fell afleep to- 
wards the morning, he frequently miſſed his uſual 
early hour of rifing. This loſs of time, as he 
deemed it, he bore very impatiently, and gave 


ſtrict orders to his attendants never to ſuffer him to 


ſleep longer than four o'clock in the morning, and 
to pay no attention to his unwillingneſs to riſe. 
One morning, at the appointed time, the page, 
whole turn it was to attend him, and who had not 
been long in his ſervice, came to his bed and 
awoke him. . & Let me ſleep but a little longer, 


R2 « {aid 
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ſaid the monarch, I am ſtill much fatigued.” 
| « Your Majeſty has given poſitive orders I ſhould 
wake you fo early, replied the page. © But 
another quarter of an hour more“ Not one 
minute, ſaid the page.—* It has ſtruck four; 
. am ordered to inſiſt upon your Majeſty's 
s xiſing. — Well, ſaid the King, you are 


2 Lua a brave lad; had you let me fleep on, you 
3 . would have fared ill for your neglect.“ 


- CURIOUS ANECDOTES. OF HIS LATE PRUS- 
SIAN MAJESTY RESPECTING THE CLERGY. 


J. A Very young clergyman, who had juſt left 
college, preſented a petition to the King, requeſt- 
ing that his Majeſty would appoint him inſpec- 
tor * it a certain place, where a vacancy had juſt 
happened. As it was an office of much conſe- 
quence, the King was offended at the preſumption | 
and importunity of ſo young a man; and inſtead 
of any anſwer to the petition, he wrote under-, 
. neath IId. Book of Samuel, chap. x. ver. 5. and 
returned it. The young clergyman was eager to 

examine the quotation; but to his great diſap- 

pointment found the words, « Tarry at Jerichs 

until oye beard is ia 


, 
bf Inspector nearly anſwers to our Dean ; he has elpeci 
| Ally the care of al ſchools in his didrict. 
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II. The Rev. Mr. Kletſchke, chief dar 
to part of the army, requeſted in a memorial, that . | 
the King would grant him a right to. appoint all 
chaplains to the regiments under his care; and 
endeavoured by many arguments to prove, that | 
this right more properly belonged to him, than to 43 
the commanders of the ſeveral regiments. - | 
The King, in anſwer, wrote under the memo- 
rial, « Your kingdom is not of this world.“. 1 
III. The King obſerved upon a march, chat | 
one of the chaplains was very well mounted.— = 
„Lo,“ faid he, © that is againſt all rule; for it is 4 
« writ:en, go Ninto all the world, and teach; and | 
| « you ride” O!] replied the chaplain, if your - - © | 
Majeſty underſtood the original, you would find 
the words, Take care that you get on in this 1 
« world.” 1 
IV. The clergy of Newmark petitioned the 
King, that they might be at liberty to levy the 
tythes of grain in kind, as formerly, and not be 
obliged to compound for them in money, accord- 
ing to the valuation of the provincial court. The 
King returned them the following anſwer : * 
The regulations in regard to the tythes of 
- 4 grain, muſt continue as at preſent; and if one 
F« hundred clergymen throw up their benefices on 
this account to-day, to-morrow I can provide- 
« one-thouſand in their room. 
« Soldiers muſt have bread. The clergy ought 
to be fatisfhed with heavenly manna; for their 
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« kingdom is not of this world. Peter and Paul 


1% never levied the tythe of grain; and in the whole 
New Teſtament I find no where an account 


of the apoſtles? barns.” 


V. Among other duties enjoined by the rules 
of the capuchin monks, they are obliged to lend 
every afſiſtance in their power towards quench- 


ing any conflagration that may happen. In the 
ſecond Sileſian war, the royal palace, which ſtood 


next to the monaſtery of the capuchins, was ſet 
on fire by the enemy, and totally deſtroyed. 
When the King afterwards came to Breſlau, the 
monks waited upon him to pay their reſpeQs, | 
and boaſted,---that they had aſſiſted with all their 
power, when his palace was on fire, --- thought 
4 {6*? ſaid the King, © for I fee it is e de- 


: 
' 


A BON MOT. 


A Perſon who had been publ. icly horſe-whip- 
ped, being aſked by a friend, how he pe. 


4 ſuffer himſelf to be treated fo like a cyber? 


* a cyþber ] replied the former, with the moſt 


compoſed gravity, © when did you ever ſee a * 


. þher with ſo many — to it? 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF A LUNATIC AP CHILADEL- 


PHIA. 


RELATED BY DR. BURNABY, A. D, 1760. 


AN occurrence happened to me at Philadel- 
Pia, which, though in itſelf of a triſſiug nature, 


I cannot but take notice of, as a ſingular inſtance 


of the ſtrong poſſeſſion which an idea will ſome- 
times take of the mind, ſo as to totally to dexange 
it. A lady from Rhode-Iſland, who lodged i in the 


| ſame houſe with myſelf, had an unfortunate bro- 


ther in the infirmary, a lunatic. He was ſuppoſed 


to be nearly well, and was permitted occaſionally 
to ſee company. A few days before I Was to 
leave Philadelphia, this lady invited me to accom- 
pany her on one of her viſits to him; adding, that 
on her inadvertedly mentioning to him ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to me, he had expreſſed a moſt 
earneſt deſire to {ee me. I ſtrongly objected to the 
propoſal, urging the impropriety of introducing a 
ſtranger, or, indeed, company of any ſort, to a 
perſon in that unhappy ſituation, as it might poſ- 
ſibly agitate his mind, and retard his recovery. 
J adviſed her, therefore, not to take any further 
notice of it, hoping he might forget, or not men- 
tion it any more. The next day the renewed her 
application, adding that her brother was exceed- 
ingly diſappointed; and intreated me to attend 
her, in ſo preſſing a manner, that I could not with 
civility refuſe it. On entering the cell, a beam 
R 4 of 
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of ſatisfaftion ſeemed to dart from his eye, not 
eaſy to be expreſſed or conceived. I took him by 
the hand, and, ſeating myſelf oppoſite to the bed 
to which he was chained, immediately took the 
lead in converſation, talking of indifferent matters, 
tuch as I thought could not poſſibly tend to in- 
tereſt or diſturb his mind. I had not proceeded 


far, when he ſuddenly interrupted me, and pro- 


poſed a queſtion, which at once convinced me 


that he was in a very unfit ſtate to ſee company. 
I therefore immediately roſe up, and making an 
excuſe, that my engagements that day would not 
admit of my entering into ſo curious a ſubject, de- 


ſired him to reſerve it for ſome future converſation. 
He ſeemed greatly diſconcerted; but being near 
the door, which ſtood open, I took my leave, 
and retired. 

The next morning I left Philadelphia; nor did 
I think any more of this occurence till I arrived 
at Rhode-Ifland, Where I was informed that the 
chief, if not ſole inſtances of inſanity, ſhewn by 
this unhappy young man, were ſome attempts 
which he had made to kill a clergyman. of the 
church of England; that he, had been educated to 
be a teacher among the congregationaliſts, but had 


taken it into his head, that he could never gain 


heaven, or be happy, but by committing ſo heroic 
and meritorious an action. The very evening of 
his confinement, he was prevented from fulfilling 
his purpoſe, in the inſtant that he was raiſing up 


x 4 his 
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his hand to plunge a knife into the back of a 
clergyman, who was reading the funeral ſervice, 
in the preſence of a large congregation. What 
his intentions were in regard to myſelf, I cannot 
pretend to ſay. He offered me no violence; but 
thoſe at Rhode-Ifland of his acquaintance, to 
whon ] related this tranſaction, were fully per- 


ſuaded that he was far from being cured of his 
diſtemper. 


* 


— — ONE DDS — —- 


ANECDOTE OF A SIMILAR SPECIES OF « 
INSANITY IN ENGLAND. 


RELATED BY DR. BURNABY. 


AN Engliſh gentleman took into his head, 
that a very large diamond lay buried under a 
mountain which ſtood upon his eſtate, and was 
near ruining himſelf and his family by digging for 
it. His friends, by ſome contrivance or other, 
got him away to Fiorence, and placed him under 


the care of the late celebrated Dr. Cocchi. He 
there appeared perfectly compoſed, talked very ra- 


tionally, and, having been well educated, afforded 
great entertainment to the Doctor and his friends, 
who converſed with him. One day, as they were 
ſit ing together, he mentioned to the Doctor, that 
it was very hard he ſhould be deprived of his li- 
berty, when he was perfectly well; and, that it 
was only a ſcheme of his relations to keep him in 
348 R 5 confine. 
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confinement, in ** chat they might enjoy his 
eſtate. The Doctor, who had perceived no marks 
of inſanity, began to be ſtaggered, and promiſed, 
in caſe he ſhould ſee no reaſon to alter his ſenti- 
ments, to ſign a certificate of his being well on 
ſuch a day, in order to its being ſent to England, 
that he might have his releaſe. The day arrived, 
and the Doctor was preparing to perform his 


promiſe ; but whether by deſign, or perceiving 


ſomething particular in the looks of his patient, 


or by accident, I could not learn, he ſaid to the 


gentleman, 4 Now, Sir, I beg from this time, 
that you will think no more of the fooliſh af- 
* fair of the. mountain and diamond.“ Not 
think of the diamond!” ſaid the madman: it 


13s for this reaſon that I want my. liberty; I 
know exactly the ſpot where it lies, and 1 


« will have it in my poſſeſſion before I am a year 


« older.” 


ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE's RECEPTION 
AT PARIS, AFTER A LONG ABSENCE.” 


VoLTAIRE's laſt journey to Paris was as 
extraordinary as it was unexpected. He arrived 
at the capital on the 10th of February 1759, after 
an abſence of twenty-ſeven years. It is remark- 
able that he leſt this city in the year in which Sieur 


Kian was received on the French theatre, and re- 


turned 


1 
turned to it the very day when that great actor 


was buried. At the barriers his carriage was 


ſtopped by the cuſtom-houſe officers, and he was 
aſked if he had any thing that paid duty. 4 No, 
gentlemen,” ſaid he, © there is nothing here con- 
« traband—but myſelf.” 

Two days after his arrival, M. de Voltaire paſs 
ſed the whole night in ſtudy; which, with the nu: 
merous viſits that were paid him, was more than 
ſufficient to hurt his health. Hg was expected on 
the 16th, at the repreſentation of Cinna, for the 
benefit of a great nephew of Corneille; but Dr. 
Tronchin thought it imprudeat for his old patient 
to quit his chamber ſo ſoon. He ſaw company, 
however, all the afternoon; he left them indeed at 
AN early hour. I am ſmothered,” ſaid he, ; but 
it is by roſes.” 


The French academy, at one e of their meetings, 


Aa to ſend three of their members to um- 
pliment him, inſtead of one, as had been uſpal on 
like occaſions. The Prince de Beauveau was at 
the head of this deputation, which was joined by 


ſeveral other academicians. M. de Voltaire re- 


ceived his brethren wich a corciality aud pleaiantry 
difficult to exprels. 

Next day the comedians nies an himin a 
body, to pay their rei pects. The ſieur Bellecourt, 
who was their ſpokeſman, ek, Hinted at che 
loſs they had juſt ſuffered, in theie f:w words 
* Behold the remains of the comedians ;”? adding, 
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1 We are come to beg you, Sir, to breathe upon 
* us.” M. de Voltaire replied, with his uſual 
| grace and preciſion, (and the actors had realouyts 
4 be flattered by his ſaying) „ only live for you, 
| and by you.” He ſpoke afterwards in the moſt 
4 obliging manner, to every one in particular; and 
1 Aàꝛs he had paſſed the night before in correcting the 
tragedy of Irene *, he ſaid to Madame Veſtris, “ J 
1 „ have devoted a whole _ to your. ſervice, as 
= „if I were only twenty.“ 
Having a great deſire to be acquainted with 
| Dr. Franklin, this celebrated American was in- 
troduced to him. Voltaire accoſted, and converſed 
| Wich him ſome time in Engliſh, till Madame 
Il Denis interrupted him by ſaying, that Dr. Frank- 
ln underſtood French, and the reſt of the com- 

pany wiſhed to know the ſubjeCt of their diſcourſe. 
% Excuſe me, my dear,“ . replied Voltaire, I 
have the vanity to ſhew, that I am not un- 

« acquainted with the language of a Franklin.“ 
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Fs | 
or Alexis Comnenus, a new tragedy by Voltaire. One 
| | of the principal perſonages is a monk of St. Baſil. Voltaire 
4 has alſo lately written another tragedy, entitled Agatbocles, 
| that tyrant of Syracuſe, who, from being the ſon of a potter, 
| roſe to the throne, and reigned with ſo much ſplendor. It 
1 . is wonderful that this extraordinary man, at the age of 83, 
| { | ſhould retain that ſtrength of pencil, and freſhneſs of 


E which diſtinguiſh the proguctiong of his N 
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On preſenting the Marchioneſs de Villette to 


ſeveral ladies of the court, who came to ſee him, 
he ſaid, „See, ladies, the fair and the good“ 


« ſhe has taken pity on my age: to her I am in- 


« debted for the happineſs of ſeeing you, and for 
« the little exiſtence that I have leſt.” 
This young lady, whoſe maiden name was 
Varicourt, is of a good family in the county of 
Gex, and was deſtined to a convent; but about 
four years ago was adopted by Voltaire, and edu- 
cated ever ſince by his niece, Madame Denis. 
She was married at Ferney, to the Marquis de 
Villette. | 
Voltaire alſo wrote their epithalamium, and 


entitled it © 4 Tranſlation of an Epiſtle from 
« Propertius to Tibullus, on his Marriage with 
« Delia.” 

Tothe numerouspanegyrical verſes that ſwarm- 
ed at his arrival, his enemies oppoſed ſeveral epi- 
grams and other ſatires, not leſs witty than ma- 


licious. Many of theſe came to his hands, which 


' occaſioned his ſaying, J receive fach filth at 


Ferney every week, and I pay the poſtage of it; 
« here it is ſent me every day, and coſts me no- 
thing; by this I am a gainer. Flattered, but 
not elated with the attention that was ſhewn him, 
he often repeated, I am like Er amazed 


« at my glory.” 


her. 


4 On 


„Belle et bonne was a name which Voltaire had given to 
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On the morning of the 25th, being deſirous of 
reading his tragedy of Irene to the players, he had 
ſuch a violent flux of blood, that Dr. Tronchin 
was obliged to order a vein to be opened. In the 
evening he was quite caſy, and a few days reſt 
entirely recovered him. Though he very readily 
followed the preſcription of his phyſician, in not 
talking, yet he could by no means be prevented 
reading the whole evening. 

On March the 16th, M. Voltaire's new tragedy 
of Irene, or Alexis Comnenus, was acted at Paris, 
for the firſt time, to à moſt ſplendid and crowded 
audience. All the royal family were preſent, and 


never were more applauſes heard. 


Enlivened, as it were, and recovered by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his play, M. de Voltaire went abroad a 


ſew days after, and walked in the Elyſian Fields. 


On this ſucceſs, he was complimented by a de- 


putation from the French academy, and his buſt 


has been placed in the theatre, by the ſide of that 
of the great Corneille; a comphment which, 


though never paid to any living bard, can be au- 


choriſed only by the great age and talents of this 
writer. 

On March 3oth, M. de Voltaire went to a pri-- 
vate meeting of the French academy, which was 
very numerous. The academy went to meet and 
receive him. He was conducted to the ſeat of. 


the director, which that officer and the academy 


entreated him to take. Afterwards the academy, 
= with 
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with acclamations, nominated him director for 
the April quarter, without drawing lots, as uſual, | 
The meeting was crowded, on account of reading 
the eulogium of Deſpreaux by M. d' Alembert, 
which that celebrated academician had before read 
in a public meeting with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

The ſame day M. de Voltaire went to the 
theatre, and was preſent at the ſixth repreſentation. 
of his tragedy of Irene. As ſoon as the people 
ſaw his coach, they ran in crowds to meet him, 
and nothing but their regard for him could have 
moderated a curioſity, which might otherwiſe, 
perhaps, have been fatal to him. The audience 
impatiently expected him in the houſe, and by 
repeated ſhouts and applauſes, ſhewed their ſatiſ- 
faction on ſeeing at laſt a writer, who had contri- 
buted ſo much to their amuſement, and whom 
they had ſo long idolized. As ſoon as he was 
ſeated in his box, the Sieur Brizard appeared, 
holding a crown, which he placed on his head. 
M. de Voltaire ſtretched out his hand, and per- 
ceiving the honours that were intended him, re- 
moved it, ſaying, with an affecting tone, Ah! 
«* my God, you are reſolved to kill me.“ The 
new tragedy was played with more ſpirit and ac- 
curacy than it had ever been before. As ſoon as 
it was over, an unexpected, and (if poſſible) {till 
more intereſting ſcene ſucceeded. The curtain 
was drawn up, and all the actors and actreſſes 
were ſeen ſurrounding the buſt of M. de Vol- 
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taire, and placing by turns ſome crowns of laurel 
on his head. This homage was attended with 
univerſal applauſes, and in about a quarter of an 
hour, Madame Veſtris, advancing with a paper 
in her hand, had much diffieulty to obtain a 
moment's ſilence: at length ſhe read theſe verſes, 


which were juſt compoſed by the Marquis de 
St. Mare: 


Aux yeux de Paris enchante, 
' Recois en ce jour un hommage 

Que confirmera d'age en age 
Lua ſevere poſteritE 
Non, tu n'a pas beſoin d'atteindre au noir rivage 
Pour jouir de honneur d'immortalite ; 

Voltaire, regois la couronne 

Que l'on vient de te preſenter, 
= II eft beau de la meriter, 
| | Quand c'eſt la France qui la donne. 


| I The public confirmed by freſh applauſe theſe 
. extraordinary honours, and encored the verſes. 
ii Numerous as were the triumphs of M. de Vol- 
i taire for above ſixty years, this day, no doubt, 
| was the moſt glorious of his life. 

| Next day M. de Voltaire ſent the marquis de 
1 St. Marc the following reply : 


Vous daignez couronner, aux jeux de Melpomene, 
D' un vieillard, affoibli les efforts impuiſſants. 
Ces lauriers, dont vos mains couvroient mes chevaux blan:s. 
Etoiĩent nes dans votre domain. | 
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on fait que de ſon bien tout mortel eſt jaloux, 
Chacun garde pour ſoi ce que fe ciel lui donne. 


Le Parnaſſe n'a vu que vous 
Qui fut partager ſa couronne. 


ANECDOTE OF LITERARY VANITY. 


Du. JOHNSON was ſo vain of his own | 
literary abilities, that he would not allow any of 
his contemporaries in that line, to poſſeſs any de- 
gree of comparative merit to himſelf. This pre- 
miſed, being one day aſked what he thought of 
Goldſmith and Kelly as authors, he replied, with 
his uſual ſelf- important ſhake of the head“ Sir, 
« T cannot think of them as authors; but I think 
* they are very decent ſcribblers.“ 


* 4 


ANECDOTE OF THE CZAR's KNOWLEDGE 
OF MANEIND. 


TR I'S monarch had ſtudied, with much atten- 
tion, the diſtinguiſhing character of the individuals 
of ſeveral European nations. He well knew their 
manner of thinking and living, and in conſequence 
of this knowledge, had laid down rules for the 
encouragement to be given to thoſe whom he in- 
vited to his dommions. One day, when he was 
at the Admiral y, where the appointment of ſeveral 
foreigners was in agitation, he to ok occaſion to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the manner of treating them, their * 
poſitions, abilities, and inclinations, and particu 
larly concerning the quantum of ſalary that ſhould 
be allotted to each. 

« To a Frenchman,” faid he, “good pay 
may be given. He is a man of pleaſure, who 
« does not amaſs money, but ſpends whatever 
„he earns. The caſe is nearly the ſame with a 
German: he loves good eating, and ſcarcely 
« ſaves any thing. An Engliſhman requires 
« ſomething more: He will enjoy himſelf at any 
rate, ſhould he even be obliged to have recourſe 
to his own credit. As to a Dutchman, he 
« ſcarcely eats ſufficient to ſatisfy nature, and 
thinks of nothing but of œconomy. Leſs there- 
« fore will ſerve him:----And till leſs will ſerve 
an Italian, who is obliged to live upon very 
&« /zttle in his own country.“ 


—— — — ö 


ANECDOTE OF TWO OFFICERS. 


AN Engliſh and Scotch officer quarrelled about 
Party affairs, the day before the battle of Fonte- 


noy was fought. A challenge was given by the 


latter, and they were to have met the next morn- 
ing; but, in the interim, they received orders to 


be ready at break of day, as the action would 


then take place. Whereupon they mutually 
n for the honour of their country, to poſt- 
pone 
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pone the deciſion of their private affair of honour 


till after the battle, as they owed their lives in the 
firſt inſtance to their country. In the courſe of 


the conflict, the Scotch officer eſcaped from 
the moſt imminent danger, and the Engliſh 


officer, who was his private antagoniſt, pre- 
ſerved his life at the riſk of his own. Neverthe- 
leſs, after the campaign, the Scotch officer inſiſted 
upon fatisfaction. They fought, and he again 
owed his life, which he was obliged to beg, being 
diſarmed, to the generoſity of his adverſary. The 
Scotch officer, now convinced of his antagoniſt's 
greatneſs of mind, dropt all farther reſentment; 
on the contrary, the moſt cordial friendſhip took 
place between them, and they were, amongſt their 
acquaintance, ſtyled the modern Pylades and 


Oreſtes. 


—— ——— A- ñ 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA 
RESPECTING GENERAL LAUDHON. 


Ir has been remarked, that Frederick knew 


men well, and was an excellent judge of their 


merit; many iaſtances, however, might be given 
in which he was deceived. Before general Laud- 
hon entered into the ſervice of the emperor, he 
offered himſelf to Frederick, and a{ked to ſerve in 
his troops. © That man's phy ſiognomy does not 
« pleaſe me, ſaid the king on ſeeing him; and 

he 
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he declined his offers, of which he had much reaſon 
to repent. 


* 


CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF THE ANCIENT 
SCOTCH HIGHLANDERS. 


RELATED BY SIR JOHN DALRYMPLE, 


Tn E Highlanders were compoſed of a num- 
ber of tribes called clans, each of which bore a 
different name, and lived upon the lands of a dif- 
ferent chieftain. The members of every tribe 
were tied one to another, not only by the feudal, 
but by the patriarchal bond: for while the indi- 
viduals which compoſed it were vaſſals or tenants 
of their own hereditary chieftain, they were alſo 


all deſcended from his family, and could count 
exactly the degree of their deſcent; and the right 


of primogeniture, together with the weakneſs of 


the laws to reagh inacceſſible countries, and more 
inacceſſible men; had, in the revolution of cen- 


; turies, converted theſe natural principles of con- 
nexion betwixt the chieftain and his people, into 


the moſt ſacred ties of human life. The caſtle of 


the chieſtain was a kind of palace, to which 
every man of his tribe was made welcome, and 
Where he was entertained according to his ſtation 
in time of peace, and to which all flocked at the 
ſound of war, Thus the meaneſt of the clan, 
754 N know ing 
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knowing himſelf to be as well-born as the head 
of it, revered in his chieftain his own honour; 
loved in his clan his own blood; -complained not 
of the difference of ſtation into which fortune had 
thrown him, and reſpeCted himſelf. The chief- 
tain in return beſtowed a protection, founded 
equally on gratitude, and the conſciouſneſs of his 
own intereſt. Hence the Highlanders, whom 
more ſavage nations called Savage, carried, in 
the outward expreſſion of their manners, the 
politeneſs of courts without their vices, and, in 
their boſoms, the high point of honour without 
its follies. | 
Their dreſs, which was the laſt remains of the 
Roman habit in Europe, was well ſuited to the 
nature of their country, and {till better to the ne- 
ceſſities of war. It conſiſted of a roll of light 
woollen, called a plaid, fix yards i in length, and 
two in breadth, wrapped looſely around the body, 
the upper lappet of which reſted on the leſt ſnoul- 
der, leaving the riglit arm at full liberty; a jacket 
of thick cloth, fitted tightly to the body; and a 
looſe ſhort garment of light woollen, which went 
round the waiſt and covered the thigh. In rain 
they formed the plaid into folds, and laying it on 
the ſhoulders, were covered as with a roof, When 
they were obliged to lie abroad inthe hills in their 
hunting parties, or tending their cattle, or in war, 
the plaid ſerved them both for bed and for cover- 


ing; for, when three men ſlept together, they 
could 
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<ould ſpread: three folds of cloth below and ſix 


above them. The garters of their ſtockings were 


tied under the knee, with a view to give more 


freedom to the limb ; and they wore no breeches, 


that they might climb mountains with the greater 


eaſe. The lightneſs or looſeneſs of their dreſs, 
the habit they had of going always on foot, never 


on horſeback, their love of long journies, but 


above all, that patience of hunger, and every kind 


of hardſhip, which carried their bodies forward, 


even after their fpirits were exhauſted, made them 
exceed all other European nations in ſpeed and 
perſeverance of march. Montroſe's marches 
were ſometimes ſixty miles in a day, without 
food or halting, over mountains, along rocks, 
through moraſſes. In encampments, they were 
expert at forming beds in a moment, by tying 
together bunches of heath, and fixing them up- 


- right in the ground: an art, which, as the beds 


were both ſoft and dry, preſerved their health in 
the field, when other ſoldiers loft theirs. 

Their arms were a broad ſword, a dagger called 
a durk, a target, a muſquet, and two piſtols: ſo 
that they carried the long ſword of the Celtes, the 


pugio of the Romans, the ſhield of the ancients, 


and both kinds of modern fire arms, altogether. 
In battle, they threw away the plaid and under 
garment, and fought in their jackets, making thus 


their movements quicker, and their ſtrokes more 


forcible. Their advance to battle was rapid, like 
| the 


1 


che charge of dragocns. When near the enemy, 
they ſtopped a little to draw breath and diſcharge 
their muſquets, which they chen dropped on the 
ground. Advancing, they fired their piſtols, which 
they threw almoſt at the ſame initant, againſt the 
heads of their opponents. They then ruſhed into 
their ranks with the broad ſword, threatening, and 
ſhaking the ſword as they ran on, fo as to con- 
quer the enemy's eye, while his body was yet 
unhurt. They fought not in long and regular 
lines, but in feparate bands, like wedges condenſed 
and firm; the army being ranged according to 
the clans which compoſe it, and each clan ac- 
cording to its families; fo that their aroſe a com- 
petition in valour of clan with clan, of family 
with family, of brother with brother. To make 
an opening in regular troops, and to conquer, they 
reckoned the ſame thing; becauſe in cloſe en- 
gagements, and in broken ranks, no regular troops 55 
could withſtand them. They received the bayo- 
net in the target, which they carried on the left 

target, they attacked with the broad ſword the 
enemy incumbered and defenceleſs; and, where 
they could not wield the broad ſword, they ſtab- 
bed with the durk. The only foes they dreaded 
were cavalry; to which many cauſes contributed : | 
the novelty of the enemy; their want of the 
bayonet to receive the ſhock of horſe; the attack 
made upon them with their own weapon the 
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broad ford; the ſize of dragoon horſes appear- 


ing larger to them, from a compariſon with thoſe 


of their own country; but, above all, a beli f 


entertained univerſally among the lower claſs of 
Highlanders, that a war- horſe i is taught to ght 
with his feet and his teeth. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the vic- 


tories of the highlanders have always been more 


honourable for themſelves, than of conſequence to 
others. A river ſtopped them, becauſe they were 


unaccuſtomed to ſwim. A fort had the ſame 


effect, becauſe they knew not the ſcience of attack. 


They wanted cannon, carriages, and magazines, 


from their poverty and ignorance of the arts: 
they ſpoke an unknown language; and therefore 
cauld derive their reſources only from themſelves. 
Although their reſpect for their chieftains gave 
them, as long as they continued i in the field, that 
exact habit of obedience, which only the exceſ- 
five rigour of diſcipline can ſecure over other 
troops; yet, as ſoon as victory was gained, they 


- accounted their duty, which was to conquer, ful- 


filled; and many of them ran home to recount 
their feats, and ſtore up their plunder. In ſpring 
and harveſt, more were obliged to retire, or leave 
their women and children to die of famine. Their 


| chieftains too were apt to ſeparate from the army, - 


upon quarrels and points of honour among them- 


ſelves, and with others. 
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- ANECDOTE OF GEORGE IT. 


Groth the Second was at Drury-lans 


Theatre, when the Culloden diſpatches were pre- 
ſented to him, from the Duke of Cumberland, 
his darling ſon. All before was anxiety. The 


inſtant his Majeſty had opened them, he ſtarted 


up, while the tears ſtreamed from his eyes, and 
in ſome glorious ejaculation, thanked his God, 
and announced the” victory, Garrick in a moę 
ment caught the tranſporting ſound. The or- 
cheſtra, by his orders, ſtruck up God fave Great 
ç George our King!“ and the whole audience, 
in a wild enthuſiaſm, joined the chorus. Who 


would not rather have been George II. for that 


one moment than Louis XIV. during his whole 
length of empire? 


\ 
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BON MOT OF THE PHILOSOPHER SADT. 


A Wealthy perſon aſked the philoſopher Sadi, | 


in derifion, how it happened, that men of wit 
were ſo frequently ſeen at the doors of the rich, 
and that the rich were never {cen at the doors of 
men of wit, It is,“ replied Sadi, © becauſe 


men of wit known the value of richesg "but rich 


& nen da nat know the value of wit.” 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
AFTERWARDS KING WILLIAM. 


© = 0 OG 


WHEN the Duke of Monmouth made his 
expedition to England, he was countenanced in 
it by the Prince of Orange, as he pretended that 
his deſign of going, was to bring about a republic 
in that kingdom. But when the Prince of Orange 
underſtood that he aimed at the crown, he was 
greatly alarmed, and ſent an expreſs to his father- 
in-law, King James, to acquaint him what num- ; 
ber of forces he and Argyle had, and where they | ; 
intended to land; and offered to come in perſon 5 
himſelf to head the army againſt him. This in- 1 
telligence put a ſpeedy end to the rebellion, which K 
might not have been ſo ſoon quaſhed, if the Prince 
of Orange had not perceived that he catched at 
the crown, which he longed ſo much for himſelf. 
King James is blamed for cutting the Duke of 
Monmouth off ſo haſtily, and denying to hear 
what he had to ſay to him before his death : but 
this was owing to the advice of the Earl of Sun- 
derl:nd, and others of the King's council, who 
deceived the King in this matter, as they well 
knew that he would make difcoveries, which 
would defeat the revolution which they were then 
meditating to effect, by putting the King upon 
meaſures to alien te the affections of his people 
from him. When the Prince of Orange was 
15 told 
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told by ſome, who were ignorant of the grand 
ſocret between them, that the Earl of Sunderland 
had turned Roman catholic, he, without ſurpriſe, = 
merrily replied, © Let him turn any thing, rather 1 
& than turn out.“ | =—_— 
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RECENT ANECDOTE OF - HIS PRESENT 1 
' MAJESTY. | 2 
| 


Ar the late unhappy period of the King's . 
neſs, when every word was weighed, when every 
look was ſcanned, ſeveral of the attendants at 
Windſor were more than once thrown into aſto- 
9 niſhment at the remarks of their illuſtrious ſuf- x 
1 ferer. 
One afternoon Colonel G-------- was deſired 
to play a game at draughts with the ſovereign, by 
way of paſſing away the time. His Majeſty, as 
at other intervals, uncommonly lucid, kept his 
adverſary's ſkill on the watch for an advantageous 
move. At length the opportunity arrived, when 
the Colonel exultingly ſaid, « Now, Sir, I ſhall 
beat you; for I am going to make a king.“ | i 
Then,“ ſaid the Monarch, looking dec 
„you cannot make a more nn thing.“ 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING OF PRU8- 
Sl RESPECTING THE LADIES. 


IN his youth Frederick was not inſenſible to the 
pleaſure of love, but he liked to fly from beauty 
to beauty, and never attached himſelf to any par- 
ticular female. He ſaid to ſome perſon Who was 
ſpeaking to him of this fickleneſs, It is the 
-« women's fault, not mine. I have ſought for 
, One to fix me, who has more virtue than pru- 
4 dence. All thoſe I have known, have coquetted 
with me for ſix months ſor a love; letter, and 
4 in three days capitulated for all the reſt. I ſhall 
„not change my conduct, till I find one who 


2 will grant me the love · letter in three days, and 
mY go no farther for life.” 


$f 


FANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN WIDOW. 


4 


| SOME hiſtorians have lately aſſerted, that tlie 


cuſtom of widows burning themſelves on the 


funeral pile of their huſbands, no longer exiſts. 
| There are ſome recent inſtances of it tranſmitted 
: by Europeans, who were witneſſes of the tranſ- 
actions they related. 

Not very many years ago, died Rham Chund, 
-pundit of the Maharatto tribe. His widow, 
aged ſeventeen or eighteen years, as ſoon as he 
e immediately declared to the bramins, and 

witneſſes 
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witneſſes preſent, her reſolution to burn. As che 


family was of great unportance, all her relations 
and friends left no arguments unattempted to 
diſſuade her from her purpoſe. The ſtate of her 
infant children, the terrors and pangs of the death 
ſhe aſpired after, were painted to her in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours; but ſhe was 
deaf to all. Her children, indeed, ſhe ſeemed to 
leave with ſome regret. But when the terrors of 
burning were mentioned to her, with a counte- 
nance calm and reſolved, the put one of her fin- 
gers into the fire, and held it there a conſiderable 


time. . Then, with one of her hands ſhe put fire 


into the palm of the other, ſprinkled incenſe upon 


it, and fumigated the attending bramins or prieſts, 
Being given to underſtand that ſhe ſhould not 


obtain permiſſion to burn, ſhe fell immediately 
into deep affliction. But ſoon recollecting her- 


ſelf, ſne anſwered, that death would ſtill be in 


her power; and that if ſhe were not allowed to 


make her exit according to the principles of her 
caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf. Finding her thus 


reſolved, her friends were, at laſt, e to con- 
ſent to her propoſal. 


Early on the following morning, the body of 


the deceaſed was carried down to the water- ſide. 


The widow followed about ten o'clock; accom- 
panied by three. principal bramins, her children, 


relations, and a numerous crowd of ſpectators. 


As the order for her burning did not arrive till 
83 after 
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after one o'clock, the interval was employed in 
praying with the bramins, and waſhing in the 
Ganges. As ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired, and 
ſtaid about half an hour in the midſt of her female 
relations. She then diveſted herſelf of her braee- 


lets, and other ornaments; and having tied them 


in a kind of apron, which hung before her, was 
conducted by the females to a corner of the pile. 

On the pile was an arched arbour, formed of 
dry ſticks, boughs, and leaves; and open at one 


end to admit her entrance. In this was depoſited 


the body of the deceaſed ; his head at the end, 
oppoſite to the opening. | 


At that corner of the pile to which ſhe had 
bꝛen conducted, a bramin had made a ſmall fire, 


round which ſhe and three bramins fat for a few 


minutes. One of them then put into her hand a 
leaf of the bale-tree, the wood of which a part of 
the funeral pile is always conſtructed. She threw 
the leaf into the fire, and one of the others gave 


her a ſecond leaf, which he held over the flame, 


whilſt he three times dropped ſome ghee on i. 
which melted and fell into the fire. | 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, a third bramin 


read to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Beid, 


and aſked her ſome queſtions, which ſhe anſwered 


with a ſteady and ſerene countenance. Theſe be- 


ing over, ſhe was led with great ſolemnity three 


times round the pile, the bramins reading before 
er. 


When 


{ow > 
When ſhe came the third time to the ſmall fire, 
ſhe ſtopped, took her rings off her toes and fingers, 


and put them to her other ornaments; then taking 
a ſolemn and majeſtic leave of her children, parents 


and relations, one of the bramins dipped a large 


wick of cotton in ſome ghee, and giving it lighted 
into her hand, led her to the open fide of the ar- 
bour, where all the bramins fell at her feet, She 
bleſſed them, and they retired weeping. . 

| . She then aſcended the pile, and entered the ar- 
bour, making a profound reverence at the feet of 
the deceaſed, and then, advancing, ſeated herſelf by 
his head. In filent meditation ſhe looked on his 


face for the ſpace of a minute. She then ſet fire 
to the arbour in three places. But ſoon obſerving 


that ſhe had kindled it to leeward, and that the 
wind blew the flames from her, ſhe aroſe, ſet fire 
to the windward fide, and placidly reſuming her 
Nation, fat there with a dignity and compoſure 
which no words can convey an idea of, 

The pile being of combuſtible matter, the ſup- 


_ porters of the roof were ſoon conſumed, and the 


whole tumbled in upon her, putting an end at 
once to her courage and her life, 
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ANECDOTE OF OTOO, THE OTAHEITEAN 
CHIEF, 


. by the particular deſire of Captain 
Cook, ſat to Mr. Webber, in order to furniſh 


ſuch a memorial of his features, as might ſerve for 
the ſubject of a whole length picture, on the return 
of the Reſolution to England. When the portrait 


was fhniſhed, and Otoo was informed that no more 


ſittings would be neceſſary, he anxiouſly enquired 
of Captain Cook and Captain Clerk, what might 


be the particular meaning and purpoſe. of this 
painting. He was informed that it would be kept 


by Captain Cook, as a perpetual memorial of his 
. perſon, his friendſhip, and the many favours he 


received from him. He ſeemed pleaſed with the 


idea, and inſtantly replicd, that, for the very ſame 
"reaſons, a picture of Captain Copk would be 
highly acceptable to him. This anſwer, ſo un- 


expected, and expreſſed with ſtrong tokens of real 


attachment, made both Captain Clerk and Mr. 


Webber his advocates; and Captain Cook, charm- 


"ed with the natural ſincerity of his manner, com- 
plièd with his requeſt, much more readily than on 


any other occaſion he would have granted ſuch a 


favour. 
When the — was finiſhed, it was framed, 
and, with a box, lock, and key, by which it was 


. ſecured, was delivered to Otoo, who received it | 
wich inexpreſſable ſatisſaction. He promiſed to 


preſerve 
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preſerve it with the utmoſt care, and to ſhew it 
to the commanders of ſuch ſhips as might hence- 


forward touch at the Society Iſlands. This pro- 


miſe he ſeems moſt punCtually to have performed; 
for he never moves without the picture; and, like 
our chancellor's mace, always has it carried before 
him. | :, 


BONS Mors OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, 


LORD BACON, MR. HUME, AND OTHERS. 


4. WurN M. de la Lande, the French 
aſtronomer, was in England, in Auguſt, 1788, 
he was introduced to the King; and, in com- 
plimenting him on his zeal for the advancement 
of aſtronomy, having mentioned the large ſum 
which he had laid out on Herſchel's grand teleſ- 
cope, his Majeſty made the following inſtructive 


reply, It is much better to expend money in 


« that way, than to expend it in deſtroying man- 
« Kind.“ | 

II. When the ſervants of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon rofe to pay their reſpects to him, im- 
mediately after his diſmi ion from office; = ſaid, 
« Yerie; bat I fall.“ 


HI. Lady Wallace and David Hume were 


partial to each other. They once croſſed the Frith 
from Kinghorn to Leith together, when a violent 


ſtorm rendered the paſſengers apprehenſive of a 
Tait water death; and her ladyſhip's terror in- 
q 281244 8 5 _ - dueed 


coming food for fiſhes.” 
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1 her to ſeek conſolatioh from her friend, 
who, with infinite ſang froid, aſſured her, „he 
thought there was great probability of their be- 
And pray, my 
dear friend,“ faid Lady Wallace, « which do 
« you think they will eat firſt ?*” &« Thoſe 
« who are gluttons,”” replied the hiſtorian, “ will 
0 undoubtedly fall foul of me; but the epicures 


. will attack your ladyſhip.”? 


IV. A gentleman, whoſe name was Hang. 


claimed kindred with Lord Bacon. You muſt 
be hung firſt,” ſaid his lordſhip. 


- . him a poem, and obtain his opinion upon it. 
- Johnſon deſired him to read it; which the author 
did very energetically, whilſt the Doctor yawned 


V. Lord Chancellor Hyde, upon his reſig- 
nation of the ſeals, coming up to his Lady, and 
taking hold of her arm, ſaid, My dear, let us 
« walk home together. When her ladyſhi p 
expreſſed her ſurpriſe chat he did not go in ſtate 
as ae, he replied, The chancellor is 
% gone. | 

VI. A certain living genius, auth had certainly 
a conſiderable claim to poetical merit, waited 
upon Dr. Johnſon one morning, in order to ſhew 


ſeveral times, and had ſome difficulty in ſetting 
Morpheus at defiance. At length the bard con- 


chuded ; when the Doctor, recovering himſelf a 
little, and perceiving the poet in a ſtate of doubt 


and * after ſhaking his ** the | regular 


mes, 
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times, as uſual, began his deciſion, as follows: 

« Sir, there was doubtleſs much to have been ſaid 

te upon the ſubject. It was very copious and pro- 

« lific. Von have written a good deal, and the 

numbers in general are not unharmonious; but 
before you publiſh, read Horace's Art of Poetry 
„ once more; and I am certain you will make 
+ many alterations.“ 

VII. The Duke of Clarence 1 ob- 
ſerving to Captain H y, of the navy, that he | 
heard he read th: Bible, wiſhed to know what he | 
learned from it. — The Captain replied one part J 
of ſcripture he well Feeney; which was === 
« Not to his truſt in princes.” “ | 85 | 

VIII. Louis XIV. one diy {aid to the Duke - KY 
of Scomberg, Had it not been for your re- 
e ligion,, you woull have been long ſince a mar- 1 
&« Hal of France.“ Sire,“ replied the Duke, 
ſince your Majeſty thinks me. worthy of that 
« rank, I am ſatisfied; I aimed at nothing 
„more.“ 


IX. On the evening before a battle, an officer 
came to the Marihal de Toiras, to aſk permiſſion 
to go and ſee his father, who he ſaid was at the 
point of death, in order that he might pay his laſt 
duty to lim. Go, teplied the General, who 
readily gueſſed the cauſe, + honour thy father 
„and thy mother, that thy days may be long i in 
« the land. 
X. George I. aſked Dr. Leckyer to come to 
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him in the evening. His friends ſaid he could 


not: for he was ſoliciting ſome preferment from 
the miniſters, and he feared it might be ſome ob- 
ſtacle to him, if it ſhould be known that he had 
the honour of keeping ſuch good company. 
After his preferment, when he was raiſing him- 


ſelf from kiſſing hands, the King ſaid, Now, 


Doctor, you will not be afraid of coming to 
„% me of an . I would have you come 
« this evening.“ 

XI. Garcillaſſo de la Vega relates that a is 
niſh prieſt, perceiving that the Peruvians choſe 
rather to hang themſelves than to labour in the 
mines, addreſſed them in the following words:. 
« You with to hang yourſelves, my friends, that 


4 you may not be obliged to labour; ſince that is 


& the caſe, I ſhall hang myſelf too; but I muſt 
« warn you' of one thing, which is, that there 
& are mines in the next world, as well as in this; 
« and I give you my word, that I'll make you 
« work throughout all eternity.” Upon hearing 
this, the poor Indians threw themſelves at his feet, 
and beſeeched him in the name of God, not to 


commit ſuch a raſh action. Had two th irds of 


theſe unhappy wretches deſtroyed themſelves, the 


_ 'Orator would have been much embaraſſed to keep 


his word with the reſt. 

XII. Rigaud, the painter, being one day em- 
ployed in painting the portrait of a lady, per- 
ceived when he came to the lower part of the face, 
. thay 
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that ſhe contracted her lips in a moſt violent man=- 
ner, in order that ſhe might appear to have a little- 
mouth; upon which the artiſt ſaid to her very 
gravely, © Be not uneaſy, Madam ; if you chooſe, . 
« ſhall make no mouth at all.“ / 
XIII. When Louis XV. was only ſix or ſeven 
years of age, a lady aſked the French Ambaſſador 
at the Hague, how the little King did. Madam, 
replied the Miniſter, who thought it his duty to 1 
return ſuch an anſwer, in France there is no li- 
tle King. a - x 
XIV. General Mackenzie, when commander 
in chief (during the late war) of the Chatham di- 1 
viſion of Marines, was very rigid in exacting the g 
1 duties of the profeſſion. Among the other regula- 
| tions, he would ſuffer no officer out of the uni- 
form, to be ſaluted by the guard; and one day 
the General obſerved a lieutenant of Marines in 
a. plain dreſs in the King's Yard, and though he b 
perfectly knew the young officer, he called to the = 
ſentinel to turn him out; the lieutenant on this | 
declared his name and rank; but the General q 
would not liſten; „I know you not,“ ſaid he, þ 
« Sentinel, out with him.“ 

A ſhort time after the above adventure, General 
Mackenzie having been at a ſmall diſtance from 'M 
Chatham, on a viſit, returned in the evening in a | 
blue coat, and claimed entrance at the yard gate, 8 
with all that confidence which his ſituation war- 
rxanted. The ſentinel demanded the counterſign, 

. which 
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which the General not happening to know, de- 
fired the preſence of the officer of che guard, and 


this officer luckily proved to be the lieutenant 


whom the General had treated ſo cavalierly on 


a like occaſion. « Who are you?” enquired 


the officer. am General Mackenzie,” was 
the reply. What! without an uniform /” re- 
joined the lieutenant ! O get back; get back, 
<* impoſtor ! The General would ſeverely chaſ- 


.* tife your preſumption, if he knew you aſſumed 


his name to evade orders, which reflect the 
« higheſt honour on his military character. 
Mackenzie, on this, retreated ;. and the next day, 
inviting the officer to breakfaſt, candidly told him, 
« that he had diſcharged his duty with very com- 
* mendable exactneſs.“ 3 
XV. Chirac, the celebrated phyſician, when on 
his death-bed, felt his own pulſe, imagining that he 


was on a viſit to one of his patients, and cried out, 


& ] have been called too late, the patient has been 
« blooded, and he ought to have been purged ; he 


is a dead man; and in a few minutes expired. 


XVI. The ancient Poles ſentenced a calum- 
niator to walk on all-fours, and to bark, for a quar- 


ter of an hour, like a dog. | 


XVII. A certain preacher having taken for his 
text the following words of Matthew, chap. iv. 
ver. 3. If thou be the San of God, command that 
theſe flones be made bread; began his ſermon thus: 
My brethren, it is cuſtomary for thoſe who ap- 
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$ « pear in this pulpit, to expound to you the word 
L « of God; but as for me, I am going to explain 
3 eto you the words of the devil.” 
XVIII. The canons of Chartres having loſt 
a law-ſuit, which they had with their Biſhop, and 
ſuppoſing that their bad ſucceſs had been occaſi- 
oned by the influece of Madam Maintenon ; one 
of them ſaid, . How was it poſſible for us to 
« win, when we had King, Queen, and Knave 
* againſt us??? 

XIX. Gaſpard Barkeus, who was both a poet 
and a phyſician, deranged his brain ſo much by 4 
exceſhve in ſtudy, that he imagined his body was 14 
converted to butter, and on this account he al- 1 
ways ſhunned the fire with the utmoſt care. Being - 
at length worn out with the continual dread of 

melting, he put an end to his ry by throwing 
himſelf into a well. 

XX. With reſpect to courage, the author of 
L' Apologie de beau Sexe, relates a ſtory, which, if 
true, has ſeldom been equalled by man. A ſervant 


girl of Liſle, remarkable for her tearleſs diſpoſition, 
4 laid a wager, that ſhe would go into the charnel- 
1 houſe at midnight, without a light, and bring from 
thence a dead man's ſkull. Accordingly at the 
time appointed, the went; but the perſon with 
whom ſhe had made the bet, intending to terrify 
her, had gone before, and hid him'elf in the place. 
When he heard her deſcend and take up the ſkull, 
he called out, in a hollow, diſmal voice, Leave 


* me 
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te me my head] The girl, inſtead of diſcovering + 
any fymptoms of horror or fright, very coolly laid 
it down, and ſaid, Well, there it is, then! and 
took up another; upon which the voice again re- 
peated, Leave me my head!“ But the heroic 
girl, obſerving it was the ſame voice that had call- - 
ed beſore, anſwered, in her country dialect, Nea, - 
„ nea, friend, yo” cannot ha' two heads !?? 
XXI. The- Abbe Vertot having long waited 
for certain memoirs promiſed him, reſpecting a 
ſiege, of which he was to give an account in ſome 
of his hiſtories, became impatient, and wrote a de- 
{cription of the ſiege partly according to the infor- 
mation he had, and partly from imagination. The 
memoirs, however, at length arriving, the Abbe 
ſaid, I am ſorry for it, my ſiege is finiſhed.” 
XXII. Father Labat, after having related that 
a Certain individual had cauſed a ſmall chapel to be 
conſtructed adjoining to the church of the Domi- 
nicans, at Marſeilles, with this expreſs condition, 


that he ſhould be buricd there alone, and that his 


wife ſhould be excluded from it; adds, We 
may judge from this ſpecimen, how great the 
« conjugal affection of this happy couple mult 
« have been.” | 

XXIII. An eaſtern monarch having put one 
of his judges to death for prevarication, cauſed his 
ſkin to be ſtuffed with horſe-hair, and converted 
into a cuſhion ; and his ſon, who ſucceeded him 
in his office, was compelled to fit on it, whenever 


he adminiſtered juſtice. 
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HYPOTHETICAL ANECDOTES CONCERNING 


. THE SENSATIONS AND IDEAS OF THE 
' FIRST MAN. 


RELATED BY M. BUFFON. 


1 REMEMBER the moment * when my ex 


iſtence commenced. It was a moment replete 
with joy, amazement, and anxiety. I neither 


knew what I was, where I was, nor from whence 


J came. I opened my eyes :---what an increaſe of 
| ſenſation ! The light, the celeſtial vault, the ver- 


dure of the earth, the tranſparency of the waters, 


gave animation to my ſpirits, and conveyed plea- 
fures which exceed the powers of expreſſion. 
T at firſt believed that all theſe objects exiſted 
toit hin me, and formed a part of myſelf. When 
totally abſorbed in this idea, I turned my eyes to 


the Sun: his ſplendour overpowered me. I in- 


voluntarily fhut out the light, and felt a flight 
degree of pain. During this moment of darkneſs, 
I imagined that I had loſt the greateſt part of my 
being. 41 


When reflecting, with grief and aſtoniſhment, 


upon this great change, I was rouſed with a va- 


riety of ſounds. The ſinging of birds, and the 


murmuring of the breezes, formed à concert, 
which excited the moſt ſweet and enchanting emo» 
tions. I liſtened long, and was convinced that theſs 


 barmonious ſounds exiſted within me. 


*The firft man is ſuppoſed to ſpeak. 
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4 Totally occupied with this new ſpecics of exiſt- 
1 ence, I had already forgot the light ; though the 
| firſt part of my being that I had recognized. I 
1 again, by accident, opened my eyes, and was de- 
lighted to find myſelf recover the poſſeſſion of ſo 
many brilliant objects. This pleaſure ſurpaſſed 
1 every former ſenſation, and ſuſpended for a time 
4 - the charming melody of ſound. 

5 I fixed my eyes on a thouſand objects: I ſoon 
4 perceived that I had the power of loſing and of 
recovering them; and that I could, at pleaſure, 
17 deſtroy and renew this beautiful part of my ex- 
iſtence. 

I could now ſee without aſtoniſhment, and hear 

| without anxiety. When a gentle breeze wafted 
F | perfumes to my naſtrils; this new and delight- 
W ful ſenſation agitated my frame, and gave a freſh 
1 addition to my ſe f- love. I ſuddenly aroſe, and 
1 was tranſported by the perception of an unknown 
= power. 

I bad made but a ſingle ſtep, when the —_ 
of my fituation rendered me immoveable. My 
In ſurpriſe was extreme... I thought my being fled 
i | from me: the movement I had made confounded 
| b| the objects of viſion; the whole creation ſeemed 
Wl be: to be diſordered. 
= I raiſed my hand to my head; I touched my 
| ' forehead and my eyes; and I felt every part of my 
4 body. The hand now appeared to be the prin- 
cipal organ of my exiſtence. The perceptions 


5 | . _ * afforde& 
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afford:d by this inſtrument were ſo diſtinct and 
ſo perfect, that, for ſome time, I attached myſelf 
entirely to this ſubſtantial part of my being, and 
I perceived that my ideas began to aſſume a con- 
ſiſtence and a reality, which I had never before 
experienced. Every part ot my body, which 1 
touched with my hand, reflected the ſenſation, and 
produced in my mind a double idea. : 

By this exerciſe I ſoon learned, that the faculty 
of feeling was expanded over every part of my 
frame; and I began to recognize the limits of 
of my exiſtence, which till now ſeemed to be of 
an immenſe extent. | 
I reſolved to depend for information upon this 
ſenſe of feeling : it had never deceived me. I re- 
newed my motions, and walked with my face 
turned towards the heavens. I ſtruck againſt a 
palm-tree, and felt a {light degree of pain. Sexzed 
with terror, I ventured to lay my hand on the ob- 
ject, and diſcovered it to be a being diſtinct from 
myſelf; becauſe it gave me not, like touching my 
own body, a double ſenſation. I turned from. it 
with horror, and perceived, for the firſt time, that 
there was ſomething external, ſomething which 
did not conſtitute a part of my own exiſtence. 

I now reſolved to feel every object that I ſow, 
T had a deſire of touching the ſun ; I accordingly 
ſtretched forth my hands to embrace the heavens ; 
but they met, without feeling any intermediate 
object. Every experiment I made ſerved only to 

increaſe 
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increaſe my aſtoniſhment; for all objects appeared 
equally near; and it was not till after an infinite 
number of trials, that I learned to uſe my eye as 
a guide to my hand. As the hand gave me ideas 
totally different from the imprefiions I received by 
the eye, my ſenſation were contradictory ; the 
judgments I formed were imperfe& ; and my 
whole exiſtence was diforder and confuſion. | 
Bringing near my. lips. a grape, my mouth. 
opened, and I diſcovered that I had an internal 
ſenſe of ſmelling, which was more delicate and 
refined than that conveyed by the noſtrils. In 
fine, I taſted the fruit. The novelty of the ſenſa- 
tion, and the exquiſiteneſs of the flavour, filled me 
with aſtoniſhment and tranſport. Till now, I 
had only enjoyed pleaſures ; but taſte gave me an 
idea of voluptuouſneſs. The.cnjoyment was ſo 
congenial and intimate, that it conveyed to me the 
notion of poſſeſſion or property. I thought that 
the ſubſtance of the fruit had become part of my 


on; and that I was endowed with the power of 


transforming bodies. | 
When ſurveying my. body, in ks to aſcertain . 
its identity, I was aſtoniſhed to. find at my fide 
another form perfectly ſimilar to my own! I con- 
ceived it to be another /e/f, I imagined myſelf 
to be doubled. 
Il Iyenturedto lay my hands upon this new being- i 
With rapture and aſtoniſhment I perceived that 
it was not myſelf, but ſomething much more glo- 
8 | rious 
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ridus and deſirable. I perceived her to be ani- 
-mated by the touch of my hand. I ſaw her catch 
the expreflion in iny eyes; and the luſtre and vi- 
vacity of her own had a ſtrange influence on me. 


— — — : 


A CORONATION ANECDOTE. 


RELATED BY BISHOP NEWTON, 


TRE whole behaviour of George III. at his 


Coronation was juſtly admired and commended 
by every one, and particularly his manner of aſ- 
cending and ſeating himſelf on his throne aſter 
his Coronation. No actor in the character of 
Pyrrhus in the Diſtreſt Mother, not even Booth 
himſelf, who was celebrated for it in the Spec- 
tator, ever aſcended the throne with ſo much grace 
.and dignity. 'There was another particular, which 
thoſe only could obſerve who ſat near the com- 


munion-table, as did the prebendaries of Weſt- 


minſter. When the King approached the com- 
munion- table in order to receive the ſacrament, 
he enquired of the Archbiſhop, whether he ſhould 
not lay aſide his crown? The Archbiſhop aſked 
the Biſhop of Rocheſter; but neither of them 
could fay what had been the uſual form. The 
King determined within himſelf, that humility 
beſt became ſuch a ſolemn act of devotion, and 


took off his crown, and laid it down during the 
adminiſtration. 
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AN ARABIAN ANECDOTE, 


| AN Arab going to complain to the Sultan of 
fome depredations committed in his houſe by two 
unknown perſons, the Sultan inſtantly repaired 
thither, and cauſing the light to be extinguiſhed, 
ſeized the criminals, had their heads enveloped in 
a cloak, and gave orders that they ſhould be ſtab- 
bed. The execution being thus performed, he or- 
dered the flambeaux brought with him to be again 
lighted; and, having examined the body of the 
criminals, lifted up his hands, and returned thanks 
to God. What favour,”” ſaid the viſier, © have 
66 you then received from heaven! Pans Vier,” 


replied the Sultan, I thought my ſon had been 
« the author of theſe crimes ; therefore I ordered 


« the lights to be put out, and the faces of theſe 
« unhappy wretches to be covered with a cloak. 
« J was fearful, leſt paternal tenderneſs ſhonld 
- & induce me to fail in the juſtice which I owe to 
« my ſubjects. udge whether I ought not to 
« thank heaven when I find myſelf juſt, without 


taking away the life of my ſon!“ 


* 


- ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTES OF THE BASTILE. 


RELATED BY M. LINGUET. 


MR. Linguet was fourteen years one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſh:d Counſellers of the Parliament 


of Paris. But whilſt he was thus diſplaying his uſe+ 
ful and active talents at the bar, he employed him- 
ſelf likewiſe in the cultivation of polite literature 
and philoſophy. In the revolution which ſome 
years ago interrupted all judicial order in France, 
Mr. Linguet having ſuffered on the part of the 
Parliament of Paris, and ultimately on that of 
government itſelf, thoſe ſhocking injuries of which 
the particulars may be ſeen in his appeal to poſ- 
terity, ſought an aſylum in England. At the ap- 
proach of the rupture between this country and 
France, Mr. Linguet having quitted the former 
through a patriotic delicacy, and having perſuaded 
him elf, that on the parole of the Count de Ver- 
gennes, he might go to France to proſecute his in- 
tereſts tiere, he was arreſted on the 27th of Sep- 
tember 1780, by virtue of a letter de cachet, and 
conducted to the Baſtile, where he remained full 


twenty months. 


In the account Mr. Linguet has given of his 
impriſonmeat, and of the arbitrary proceedings of 
the French gove rument a gainſt him, there is every 
appearance of fidelity and accuracy. The horrors 


of the Baſtile are deſcribed in a moſt affecting 


manner, 
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manner, and the Engliſh reader is reminded of 
the invaluable bleſſing of civil liberty, and the en- 


croaching nature of ſovereign power, which in ſo 
many countries has trampled on the rights of the 


-people. . | 
The prelude to their (the keepers of the 


Baſtile) operations, when a freſh victim is brought 


to them, is the ſearch. Their mode of taking poſ- 


ſeſſion of a priſoner's perſon, and their manner of 
ſhewing him the infernal property in which he will 
be held, is firſt to ſtrip him of all his own. He is 
no leſs aſtoniſhed than alarmed, to find himſelf 
delivered up to the ſearching and graſping of four 
men, whoſe appearance is enough to belie their 
functions, and yet does but add to their infamy ; 
of four men decorated with an uniform which 
muſt give one cauſe to expect decency of conduct, 
with inſignia (I repeat it once more) which one 
would ſuppoſe to denote an honourable ſervice. 
They take away his money, leſt it ſhould af 
ford the means of corruption amongſt them ; his 
Jewels, on the very ſame conſideration ; his pa- 
pers, leſt they ſhould furniſh him with a reſource 
againſt the wearineſs and vexation to which he is 
-doomed; his knives, ſciſſars, &c. leſt he ſhould 
cut his own throat (ſay they) or aſſaſſinate his 
Jailors: for they explain to him coolly che motives 


for all their depredations. After this ceremony, 


which is long, and oſten interrupted by pleaſan- 
rich, and remarks on every article in the inven- 


tory, 
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tory, they drag him to the cell deſtined for his 
reception. 
Theſe cells are all contained in towers, of which 


the walls are, at leaſt, twelve, and at the bottom 


thirty or forty feet thick; each has a vent hole 


made in the wall, but croſſed by three grates of 
iron, one within, another in the middle, and ano- 


ther on the outſide. The bars croſs each other, 
and are an inch in thickneſs, and, by a refinemert 
of invention in the perſons who contrived them, 


the ſolid part of each of theſe meſhes anſwers ex- 


actly to the vacuity in another; ſo that a paſſage 

is left to the ſight of ſcarcely two inches, Cough 

the intervals are near four inches ſquare. 
Formerly each of theſe caves had three or four 


openings, ſmall indeed, and ornamented with the 


ſame gratings. But this multiplicity of holes was 
ſoon found to promote the circulation of the air; 
they prevented humidity, infection, &c. A hu- 
mane Governor, therefore, had them ſtopped up, 
and, at preſent, there remains but one, which, on 
very fine days, juſt admits light into che cell to 
make darkneſs viſible. | 
So in winter, theſe dungeons are perfect ice- 
houſes, becauſe they are lofty enough for the froſt 


to penetrate; in ſummer, they are moiſt, ſuffo- 
cating ſtoyes, the walls being too thick for ph 


heat to dry them, 
Several of the cells, and mine was of the num 


der, are ſituated upon the ditch into which'the 


's common 


, 
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common ſewer of the Rue St. Antoine empties 
itſelf; ſo that whenever it is cleared out, or in 
fummer, after a few days continuance of the hot 
weather, an after an inundation,which as frequent 
enough, both ſpring and autumn, in ditches ſunk 
below the level of the river, there exhales a moſt 
inſectious peſtilential vapour; and when it has 
once entered thoſe pigeon holes they call rooms, 
It is a conhiderable time before they are cleared 
of it. 
doch is the atmoſphere a priſoner breathes there; 
in order to prevent a total ſuffocation; he is ob- 
liged to paſs his days, and often his nights, ſtuck 
up againſt the interior grate, which keeps him 
from approaching, as deſcribed above, too cloſe 
a6 the hole cut in the form of a window—the 
only oriice through which he can. draw his ſcanty 
portion of air and light. His efforts to ſuck a 
Ittle freſh air through his narrow tobe, ſerve 
often but to increaſe around him the ſetid odour, 
with which he is on the point of being fuffocated. 
But woe to the un ortunate wretch who in 
winter cannot procure money to pay for the 
Hring which they diftribute in the King's name 
Formerly a proper quantity was ſupplied for the 
conſumption of each priſoner, without equivalent, 
and without meafure. They were not uſed to 
cavil with men, in every other reſpect deprived of 


all, and ſubjected to fo cruel a privation of exerciſe 


on the quantity of fire requiſite to ratify their 


- blood, coagulated by inaction, and to volatiliſe 


the 
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the vapours condenſed upon their walls. It was 
the will of the ſovereign that they ſhould enjoy 
the benefit of this ſolace, or this refreſhment, 
unreſtrained as to the expence. | 

The intention, without doubt, is {till the ſame, 
yet is the cuſtom altered. The pres ent Governor 
has limited the proportion for each priſoner to ſix 
billits of wood, great or ſmall. It is well known 
that in Paris the logs for chamber uſe are but half 
the market ſize, being ſa wed through the middle; 
they are no more than eighteen inches in length. 
The economical purveyor is careful to pick out, 


in the timber-merchants' yards, the vecy ſmalleſt 


he can find, and, what is as incredible as it is true, 
the very worſt. He chuſes, in preference, thoſe 
at the bottom of the-piles, which are exhauſted, 
by time and moiſture, of all their ſalts, and for 
that reaſon thrown aſide, to be ſold at an inferior 
price to the brewers, bakers, and ſuch other trades 


as require a fire rather clear than ſubſtantial. Six 
of thoſe logs, or rather ſticks make the allowance 


of four-and-twenty hours for an inhabitant of the 
Baſtille. 


It may be aſked, what they do when thus al- 


lowance is exhauſted? They do as the honourable 


Governor adviſes them; they put up with their 
ſufferings. | 
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A JEU D'ESPRIT OF DOCTOR JOHNSON's 
GHOST. 


Among the jeu d Eſprits occaſioned by Mrs. 
Pioxzi's Publication of Dr. Johnſon's Letters, the 
following deſerves to be preſerved from Oblivion. 


Deſcription of Mr. Sayer's new Print, entitled 
« A Frontiſpiece for the ſecond Edition of Dr. 
« Johnſon's Letters.“ 


SCENE, 2 room furniſhed with books, and 
1 hung with portraits. Firſt, that of Mr. Boſwell. 
i Second, the veracious Ego iſt, Sir John Haw- 
C || kins—N. B. The oval in which his graceful, 
1 benignant, and knightly countenance might have 
| been expreſſed, is occupied by the characteriſtic 
diffylable—MYSELF. Our egregious biographer, 

it opening alſo his own ponderous volume, diſplays 
| | the words When I was in the Commiſſion of the 
18 To Peace.” -The third perſonage is Mr. Courte- 
1 | ney, who, from certain attendant ſymbols, ſhould 
3 ſeem to have broken both the head of Priſcian, 
1 and the neck oſ Pegaſus. Under theſe repreſen- 
= tations is a landſcape, with Mr. Boſwell con- 
I ducting his fellow traveller about the Hebrides. 

At a table fits Mrs. Piozzi, who had been 
tranſcribing Dr. Johnſon's letters, but is now 
looking round with terror towards his ghoſt, which 


appears 
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appears in the act of offering her a deprecatory 
purſe of gold. Overhead is a picture of Mr. 
'Thrale, her firſt huſband. His {ace is obſcured - 
by a fiddle and fiddleſtick, with this label near 


them, © Thralia, ve miſere nimium vicina Cre- 


« mon /*? 
At the bottom of the plate are the following 
verſes; ; 


4 Madame, (my debt to nature paid) 
« I thought the grave, with hallow'd ſhade, 
« Wou'd now protect my name: 
« Yet there in vain I ſeek repoſe, 
« My friends each little fault diſcloſe, | 
« And murder Johnſon's fame. | 1 


« Firſt, Boſwell, with officious care, 
& Shew'd me as men would ſhow a boar, 
- « And call'd himſelf my friend ; 
Sir John with nonſenſe ſtrew'd my hearſe, 
And Courteney peſter'd me with verſe; 
« You torture without end. 


When Streatham ſpread its plenteous board, 
„opened Lcarning's valued hoard, | 9 
And as | feaſted proſed. . 
„Good things I ſaid, good things I eat, 
« 1 gave you knowledge for your meat, 
And thought th' account was cloſed. 


« If obligations ſtill I owed, 
« You ſold each item to the croud 


TH: « 1 ſufter 
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« I ſuffer'd by the tale : 
For God's ſake, Madam, let me reft, 
Nor longer vex your quondam gueſt— 


ll pay you for your ale.” 


— —ñ—- 


-ANECDOTE OF CALEDONIAN LONGEVITY. 


In the month of Auguſt 1789, arrived in town, | 
from Inverneſs in Scotland, one Macleod, an out- 


_ penſioner of Chelſea Hoſpital. This extraor- 


dinary man, though in the one hundred and firſt 
year of his age, had walked from the place of 
his reſidence, five hundred and fifty miles diſtant 
from London, jn nineteen days, without the 
leaſt relief on the road. His object in coming to 
town was to ſolicit ſome little aſſiſtance, through 
the medium of the Colonel in whoſe regiment he 
laſt ſerved, having married a ſecond wife, by 
whom he has one ſon, between ſix and ſeven 


years of age. He ſtated, that in all probability 
he ſhould ſoon have a further increaſe of family, 


and that his penſion would not be ſufficient to ſup- 
port them. He is a remarkable ſtout man, and 


of a florid complexion. His hair is perfectly 


white. He firſt enliſted in the army two years 


previous to Queen Ann's aſcending the throne, 


and ſerved in Germany under the Great Duke of 
Marlborough, in all that Queen's wars. 


CHA- 
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CHARADTERISTIC * TRAITS OF OLIVER 
; _ CROMWELL. 


RELATED BY MRS. MACAULAY. 


Never did the annals of humanity furniſh 
the example of a government ſo newly eſtabliſhed 
ſo formidable to foreign ſtates, as was at this pe- 
riod * the Engliſh commonwealth. To repub- 
lics the object of envy; to monarchs of hate; to 
both of fear; it was aſſiduouſſy courted by all the 
powers of Europe. London was full of ambaſ- 


ſadors to endeavour for their reſpeCtive ſuperiors 


to excuſe former demerits, to renew former 
treaties, and to court ſtricter alliances with Eng- 
land. Nor did the multiplicity of foreign nego- 
cations, the conduct of war, or the attention 
neceſſary to guard their country from the attempts 
of its domeſtic foes, occaſion its magnanimous 
parliament, aCtuated with the true ſpirit of heroic 
patriotiſm, to neglect any part of the minutiæ of 
interior government. Excellent laws to preſerve, 
in the fulleſt enjoyment of religious freedom, the 
purity of religious ſentiment; to correct the 


morals and the manners of the people, without 


infringement of their political rights; to guard 
the poor from the miſeries of undeſerved poverty: 
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to protect ſociety in general from the impoſitions, 
fraud, and rapacity of individuals; to ſecure and 
extend the commerce of the country, were enac- 
ted; whilſt ſubjects of reformation in the ſyſtem 
aa practice of the Engliſh law, and in every 
part of police, were from time to time agitatpd 
in this illuſtrious aſſembly. 


In all the annals of recorded time, never had 


fortune reared ſo tall a monument of human vir- 


tue as were the atchievements of this aſſembly. 
In the ſhort ſpace of twelve years, an eſtabliſh- 


eld tyranny of more than five hundred they had 
entirely ſubdued; in the form of government 


buil on its ruins, they had recalled the wiſdom 
and glory of anc ent times. One revolted nation 
they had reduced to former obedience; another 


they had added to the Engliſh empire. The 


United Provinces were humbled to a ſtate of ac- 
cepting any impoſed terms; and the declared en- 
mity of the ſeveral courts and ſtates of Europe 
was turned to humble and earneſt ſolicitations for 


friendſhip and alliance. At this full period of 


national glory, when both the domeſtic and 
foreign enemies of the country were diſperſed and 


every where ſubdued; when England, after ſo 


long a ſubjection to monarchial tyranny, bad fair 
to outdo in the conſtitution of its government, 
and conſequently in its power and ſtrength, every 
circumſtance of glory, wiſdom, and happineſs 
related of ancient or modern empire; when Eng- 


liſhmen 
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liſhmen were on the- point of attaining a fuller. 
meaſure of happineſs than had ever been the por- - 


tion of human ſociety ; the baſe and wicked ſelfiſh- 
neſs of one truſted citizen diſappointed the pro- 


miſed harveſt of their hopes, and deprived them 


of that liberty for which, at the expence of their 


blood and treaſure, they had ſo long and fo 


bravely contended. 


To his fortune and ſucceſs, more than to his - 


ability, is Cromwell indebted for the eulogiums 
with which he is loaded by hiſtorians, _ 

The hyperbolical praiſes beſtowed by his par- 
tizans on the unhappy Charles, have been fully 
refuted by ſeveral pens ; but the yet more exalted 
commendations laviſhed on his fortunate ſucceſſor 
Cromwell, have from an odd concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances, met with little contradiction. Did 
facts allow us to give credit to the exaggerations 
of panegyriſts:---the power and reputation which 
England acquired by the magnanimous govern- 
ment of the republican parliament, entirely flowed 
from the unparalleled genius of the hero Crom- 
well. Cromwell imprinted throughout all Europe 
a terror of the Engliſh name; Cromwell was 
the conqueror of the Dutch; he retrieved the 
honour of his country in the buſineſs of Am- 
boyna, and preſcribed a peace to that infolent re- 
public on his own terms; Cromwell was the 
ſcourge of the piratical ſtates; the ſcourge of the 
houſe of Auſtria; every court in Europe trembled 


SS; at 
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at his nod; he was the umpire of the North; the 
ſupport of the reformed religion; and the friend 
and patron of that warlike Proteſtant monarch 
the King of Sweden. In regard to his domeſtic 
government, Cromwell was ever ready to attend 
to complaints and redreſs grievances; Cromwell 
adminiſtered the public affairs with frugality ; 
filled Weſtminfter-hall with jud-es of learning 
and integrity; obſerved the ſtricteſt diſcipline in 
his army; was the ſupport of religious liberty, 
and a benefactor to the learned; under the admi- 
niſtration of Cromwell, every branch of trade 
flouriſhed; in his court, a face of religion was 
preſerved, without the appearance of pomp, or 
needleſs magnificence; he was ſimple in his 
way of living, and eaſy. and modeſt in his de- 
portment. 

Falſe as is this repreſentation to the true cha- 
racter of the uſurper, it has been adopted by that 
party among us who call themſelves Whigs, as a 
mortifying contraſt to the principles, adminiſtra- 
tion, and conduct of the Stewart line; and the 
royaliſts of all denominations are well pleaſed to 
give to the government of an individual a re- 
putation which was alone due to the republic, and 
to conceal from the multitude the truth of facts 
which muſt diſcover to vulgar obſervation that 
eternal oppoſition to the general good of ſociety 
which exiſts in the one, with the contrary fpirit 


which ſo evidently ſhone forth in the other. Hif- 
2 torians, 
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torians, either from prejudice or want of attention, 
have in general given into theſe ill-founded enco- 
miums ſo prodigally beſtowed on the uſurper; but 
a juſt narration of the tranſaction of thoſe times 
ſhews, that it was under the government of the 
parliament, the nation gained all its real ad- 
vantages; and that the maritime power they had | 
raiſed and ſupported, with the ſkill and bravery 
of the commanders they had placed over the naval 
force, was the ſole means by which Cromwell 
ſupported the reputation of his government. 
Excepting the Dutch, whom the parliament 
had totally ſubdued, with the Danes and Portu- 
gueſe, whom they had brought to a ſtate. of 
humiliation, the uſurper found the Engliſh com- 
monwealth at peace with all the powers of Eu- 
rope, and in the ſole poſſeſſion of the Spamiſh 
trade, a great ſource of national wealth. The 
Spaniards, who had paid great court to the par- 
liament, were equally warm in their profeſſions 
to Cromwell, and would have entered into a cloſe 
union with him on the eaſy terms of his remain- = 
ing neuter during their contention with France. 
This was the plan purſued by the parliament, 
and the obvious intereſt of England; but the 
uſurper ſacrificing both the glory and the welfare 
of his country to the ſecurity of his own eitablith= 
1 ment, after having made a ſhameful peace with 
1 6 the Dutch, on terms lower chan they had offered 
T8 and the parliament had refuſed, he for the ſake of 
T6 procuring 
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| procuring money to ſupport his deſpotiſm, made 
M war with Spain without previous declaration, 
| whilſt he was amuſing them with the hopes of a 
| treaty ;- entered into a league offenſive and defen- 
| ' five with the French court, on the reaſon of re- 
moving his rivals, the Stewart family, from ſo 
| near a neighbourhood, and to pleaſe the Engliſh 
| fanatics, his only faſt friends, and pamper a vain- 
| glorious appetite by the reputation of being the 
protector of the Proteſtant intereſt. Could he 
have brought the Dutch into his deſtructive mea- 
ſures, he would have affiſted the Swediſh monarch 
in acquiring a power which would have laid all 
Europe at the mercy of Sweden and France. 
The domeſtic adminiſtration of the uſurper was 
a greater oppoſition to the liberty of his country, 
than his foreign tranſactions to her ſecurity and 
intereſt as a ſtate. The models or rules of his 
government were of his own making; and though 
he changed them according to his pleaſure or 
conveniency, he never abided by the directions of 
any. He ruled entirely by the fword, burthened 
the people with the maintenance of an army of 
thirty thouſand men, and more groſsly violated 
their right of legiſlation by their. repreſentatives 
than had any other tyrant who had gone before 
him. The power he delegated to his major-ge- 
nerals, ſuperſeded the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
country. He threatene( the judges, and diſmiſſed 
Me from their office when they refuſed to be- 


a 8 | come 
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come the inſtruments of his arbitrary will; im- 
priſoned lawyers for pleading in a legal manner | 

the cauſe of their clients; packed juries; eluded 
the redreſs of Habeas Corpus; and kept John 
Lilburn in confinement after an acquittance by 

the verdict of a Jury. In the point of religious 


liberty, the uſurper, as it ſerved his purpoſes, en- 
8 couraged and oppreſſed all the different ſectaries, 
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not excepting Papiſts ; and if he was liberal to 
men of learning, it was with a view to make uſe 
of their talents for his own peculiar advantage. | 
Some face of decency in his court, and continu- | 
ance of that familiarity to his interiors by which 
he had effected his ambitious purpoſes,- were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of his power; 
but ſo far was he from preſerving, or even affect- 
ing, that ſimplicity of appearance particularly 
uſeful in a ſupreme governor, that, when only in 
i the character of general of the army of the com- 
5 monwealth, he lived in a kind of regal ſtate at 
| Whitehall. By his parliamentary intereſt, he | 
| prevented the. ſale of the royal palaces, with a | 
view to poſſeſs them when he had compaſſed his 
4 intended uſurpation; and that he never appeared | 
in public without an oſtentatious parade and 
pomp, and lived in high ſtate and magnificence, 
is confirmed by authentic records, with the teſti- 
mony of all parties. On the diſſolution of the 
republican government, there were five hundred 
thouſand pounds in the public treaſury; the value 
| of 
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of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds in the maga- 
Zines; the army was three or four months pay 
in advance, the maritime power was ſufficiently 
ſtrong to enable England to give law to all 
nations; and the trade of the country in ſo flou- 
riſhing æ condition that nine hundred thouſand a 
year had been refuſed for the cuſtoms and exciſe. 
On the death of the uſurper, notwithſtanding the 
money he had arbitrarily levied on the people, the 
aid afforded him by a convention of his on no- 
mination which he termed a parliament, the vaſt 
ſums he had raiſed by decimating the cavahers, 
the ſums paid by the Datch, the Portugueſe, and 
the Duke of Tuſcany, with the treaſure he at 
different times had taken from the Spaniards, the 
ſtate was left in debt, the army in arrear, and the 
fleet in decay ! To theſe national evils was added 
the loſs of a great part of the Spaniſh trade, with 
the foundation of that greatneſs in the French 
monarchy, which 1s to this day Sormudable to the 


liberty of England. 


Such were the fruits of a government carried 
on on the principles of public good, and of that 
economy preſerved by the parliament; and ſuch 
the miſchief to ſociety, when the luſts of an indi- 
vidual are to be ſupplied from the public ſtock, 
and the general good of the community ſacrificed 
to particular intereſt, The aggrandizement of 
the French monarchy, to which Cromwell ſo 


. eſſentially contributed, was no leſs fatal to the 


intereſt 


= 
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intereſt of the reformed, which he affected to | 
protect, than oppoſite to the welfare and ſecurity | 

of England. To ſum up the vllainy of his con- 
duct in a few lines—He deprived his country of 
a full and equal ſyſtem of liberty, at the very 
inſtant of frnition ; ſtopped the courſe of her, | 
power, in the midſt of her victories; impeded the. 
progreſs of reformation, by deſtroying her govern- 
ment and limiting the bounds of her empire ; and 
by a fatal concurrence of circumſtances, was 
enabled to obſtruct more good, and occaſion | 1 
more evil, than has been the lot of any other in- | 


dividual. 
It is ſaid that Cromwell was exemplary in the 
relative duties of a ſon, a huſband, and a father; 
and the whole of his private conduct has been al 
lowed by all partes to have been decent, though 
his mirth ofetn degenerated into buffoonery, and 


3 the pleaſures of his table bordered on licentiouf- | t 
\ neſs. If, as a citizen and magiſtrate, his cha- 1 
1 racter has been attacked by a few of the judi- 


cious, there are none who doubt the almoſt ſu- 
pernatural abilities of a man, who, from a private q 
ſtation, could attain to the ſummit of ſplendor 
and power. The accidental occurrences of life, 
ſo frequently favourable to foals and madmen, 
are never taken into the account of great fortune. 
Fairfax, though his underſtanding is allowed by 
all parties to have been weak, had he poſſeſſed a = 
heart as corrupt as Cromwell's, might have taken "YI 
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the advantage his military command gave him, to, 


— 


tyrannize over a people unſettled in their govern- 


ment, ignorant of their true happineſs, and di- 
vided both in their political and religious opinions. 
F airfax, without abilities to be of eminent ſervice 
to his country, was too honeſt to do it a real in- 


jury. The ſelfiſh Cromwell let no opportunity 


flip to turn to his particular advantage the vic- 
tories gained on the fide of liberty, and eſtabliſh 
a perſonal intereſt on the ruins of the public 
cauſe. That he was active, eager, and acute; 
that he was a maſter in all the powers of grimace 
and the arts of hypociiſy, is obvious in every 
part of his conduct: but theſe qualities are no 


proof of extraordinary abilities; they are to be 


met with daily in common life, and never fail of 
ſucceſs equal to their opportunities. The ſagacity 
and judgment of Cromwell, in that point where 
his peculiar intereſt was immediately concerned, 
will appear very deficient, if we conſider the 
ſacrifice he made of thoſe durable ble Tings which 
muſt have attended his perſon and poſterity from 
acting an honeſt part, in the eſtabliſhing the com- 


monwealth on a juſt and permanent baſis, and 


the obvious danger of thoſe evils he incurred for 
the temporary gratification of reigning a few 
years at the expence of honour, conſcience, and 
repoſe. 

_ Cromwell, both by the male and female line, 


vas deſcended from families of good antiquity; 


3 „ and 
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and though it does not appear he was a proficient 
in any of the learned ſciences, yet his father, not- 
withſtanding his circumſtances were narrow, was 
not ſparing in the article of education. An ele- 
vated ſenſe of religion, which took place in his 
mind after a licentious and prodigal courſe, re- . 
commended him to the reformers of the age, and 
was the cauſe of his promotion to a ſeat in par- 
liament; and the grimace of godlineſs, when the 
reality was extinguithed by the fumes of ambition, 
with his ſignal military talents, at length lifted 
him to the throne of empire. Notwithſtanding 
that perfection in the ſcience of war to which he 
attained, he was upwards of forty when he com- 
menced ſoldier; a circumſtance not to be for- 
gotten, as it is the only ſplendid part of his cha- 
racter. He uſurped che government five years; 
died at the age of fifty- nine; married Elizabeth 
the daughter of Sir James Bouchier; and had iſſue 
two ſons and four daughters. 


"ANECDOTE A QUAKER. - 


Turret are perſons who inſenſibly acquire 
the habit of never giving a direct anſwer, A 
quaker in the weſt of England (a moſt reſpectable 
character) was ſo remarkable for this, as to occa- 
ſion a wager, that a direct reply could not be to 
obtained from him to any queſtion whatever. Upon 
which 
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which one of the parties, to put it totally out of 
his power to evade the point, watched the oppor- 
tunity of the arrit al of the mail; actually ſaw him 
reading his diſpatches, and accoſted him with 


our ſervant, Mr. ——, pray is the poſt come 
« in?” — But alas! all that he could extort from 


| honeſt Aminadab, was “ Why, friend, 0 thou 


% enpect letters ?“ 


SINGULAR LAW IN FORCE IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 


IF a ſingle young woman proſecutes a fingle 
man for a rape, the eccleſiaſtical judges impannel 
a jury; and if this jury find him guilty, he is ſo 
returned to the ſpiritual courts, where, if he.is 
found guilty, the dumpſter, (that is the temporal 
judge) delivers to the woman a rope, a ſword, and: 
a ring, and ſhe has it in her choice to have him 


- hanged, or beheaded, or to marry him. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PRETENDER®, IN A LET- 
TER FROM MR. HUME TO. SIR JOHN PKIN- 
GLE, A. D. 1773. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


TT HAT the preſent Pretender was in London 


in the year 1753, I know with, the greateſt cer- 
tainty, 


* He died at Rome on the 3d of March, 1788. Since the 
death of his father, in 176 f, he had aſſumed the title of King 


of Great Britain, but en the Continent was commonly known 


by 


— I — . , 
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tainty, beeauſe I had it from Lorg Marechal, who 
faid it conſiſted with this certain knowledge. Two 
or three days after his lordſhip gave me this in- 
formation, he told me, that the evening before, he 
had learned feveral curious particulars from a lady, 
(whom I imagined to be Lady Primroſe), tho? 
my Lord refuſed to name her. "The Pretender 
came to her houſe in the evening, without giving 
her any preparatory information, and entered the 
room, when ſhe had a pretty large company with 
her, and was herſelf playing at cards. He was 
announced by the ſervant under another name: 
ſhe thought+the cards would have dropped from 
her hands on ſeeing him; but ſhe had preſence 
enough of mind to call him by the name he aſ- 
ſumed, to aſk him when he came to England, and 


by the Chevalier St. George, and in England by that of the 
Pretender. He was juſt ſixty- ſeven years and two months 
old, being born on the 3oth of November, 1720. His mo- 
ther was the greateſt fortune in Europe; ſhe was the Prin- 
ceſs Maria Clementina Sobieſki, grand-daughter of the fa- 
mous John Sobielki, King of Puland, who beat the Turks 
near Vienna. She died January 18, 1735. N. 8. He mar- | 
ried ſome years ago a Princeſs of Stolberg, in Germany ; but 
by her, who is ſtill living, he has left no iſſue. Every claim, 
therefore, which might be thought to belong to him, de- | 
volres to his brother the Cardinal York, who is now in the | 
ſixty-third year of his age. The Pretender has left a na- 
tural daughter, who, by his aſſumed royal power, he lately 
created Ducheſs of Albany, and to whom he has bequeathed | 


all the property he had in the French funds, which was very 
conſiderable, She is about twenty-five years of age. 


. how 


\ 
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hut long he intended to ſtay there. After he and 


all the company went away, the ſervants remark- 
ed how wonderfully like the ſtrange gentleman 
was to the prince's picture which hung on the 
chumney-piece, in the very room in which he en- 
tered. My Lord added, (I think from the autho- 
rity of the ſame lady) that he uſed ſo little precau- 
tion that he went abroad openly in day-light in his 
own dreſs, only laying aſide his blue ribband and 
ſtar; walked once through St. James's, and took 
a turn in the Mall. 


About five years ago, I told this ſtory to Lord 
Holderneſs; who was ſecretary of ſtate in the year 
1753; and I added, that I ſuppoſed this piece of 
intelligence had at that time eſcaped his lordſhip. _ 
„ By no means,“ ſaid he; © and who do you 
think firſt told it me? It was the King himſelf; 
« who ſubjoined, and what do you think, my 
“Lord, I ſhould do with him?“ Lord Holder- 
neſs owned that he was puzzled how to reply, for 
if he declared his real ſentiments, they might ſa- 
vour of indifference to the royal family. The King 
perceived his embaraſſment, and extricated him 
from it, by adding, (my Lord, I ſhall juſt do 
nothing at all, and when he. is tired of Eng- 
« land, he will go abroad again.” -I think this 
ſtory, for the honour of the late king, ought to be 

more generally known. 
But what will ſurpriſe you more, Lord Mare- 
chal, a few days after the coronation of the pre- 
ent 
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fent King, told me that he believed the young 1 
Pretender was at that time in London, or at leaſt | | | 


had been ſo very lately, and had come over to ſee 
the ſhew of the coronation, and had actually ſeen 


it. I aſked my Lord the reaſon for this ſtrange 
fact. Why, ſays he, a gentleman told me fo that 
faw him there, and that he even ſpoke to him, 
and whiſpered in his ears theſe words: „ Your 
„Royal Highneſs is the laſt of all mortals whom 
« I ſhould expect to ſee here.. It was curio- 
« fity that led me, ſaid the other; & but I aſ- 
« ſure you, added he, © that the perſon who is 
the object of all this pomp and magnificence, 
« is the man I envy the leaſt.” You ſee this ſtory 
is ſo near traced from the fountain head, as to 
wear a great face of porbability, Query, what if 
the Pretender had taken up Dymock's gauntlet ? 
I find that the Pretender's viſit in England in 
the year 1953, was known to all the Jacobites ; 
and ſome of them have aſſured me, that he took 
the opportunity of formally renouncing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, under his own name of 
Charles Stuart, in the New Church in the Strand; 
and that this is the reaſon of the bad treatment he 
met with at the court of Rome. I own that 1 
am a ſceptie with regard to the laſt particulars. 
Lord Marechal had a very bad opinion of this 
unfortunate prince, and thought there was no vice 
ſo mean or atrocious of which he was not capable; 


of * he gave me ſeveral inſtances. My Lord, 
though 


i 
\ 
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| | though a man of great honour, may be thought a 
diſcontented courtier ; but what quite confirmed 
me in that idea of that prince, was a converſation 
4 I had with Helvetius at Paris, which I believe 1 
s : have told you. In caſe I have not, I hall men- 
tion a few particulars. That gentleman told me, 
that he had no acquaintance with the Pretender; 
| but ſome time after that prince was chaced out of 
| France, a letter, faid he, was brought me from 
| bim, in which he told me that the neceſſity of his 
| affairs obliged him to be at Paris, and as he knew 
me by character to be a man of the greateſt probity 
Þ and honour in France, he would truſt himſelf to 
= me, if I would promiſe to conceal and protect 
him. 1 own, added Helvetius to me, although I 
knew the danger to be greater of harbouring him 
| at Paris, than at London; and although I thought 
1 the family of Hanover not only the lawful ſove- 
; 43 reigns in England, but the only lawful ſovereigns 
1 min Europe, as having the full and free, conſent of 
1 the people; yet was I fuch a dupe to his flattery, 
that I invited him to my houſe, concealed him 
there going and coming near two years, had all his 
correſpondence paſs through my hands, met with 
His partizans upon Pont Neuf, and found at laſt 
that I had incurred all this danger and trouble for 
the moſt unworthy of all mortals; inſomuch that 
I have been aſſured, when he went down to Nantz 
to embark on his expedition to Scotland, he took 
fright, and refuſed tp go on board; aud his at- 
5 tendants, 


4 
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tendants, thinking the matter gone too far, and 
that they would be affronted for his cowardice, 
carried him in the night-time into the ſhip, pieds et 
mains lies. I aſked him, if he meant literally. 
Yes, ſaid he, literally: they tied him, and carried 
him by main force. What think you now of this 
hero and conqueror ? 

Both Lord Marechal and a agree, that 
"wth all this ſtrange character, he was no bigot, 
but rather had learned from the philoſophers at 
Paris to affect a contempt of all religion. You 
muſt know, that both theſe perſons thought they 
were aſcribing to him an excellent quality. Indeed 
both of them uſed to laugh at me for my narrow 

way of thinking in thele particulars. However, 
my dear Sir John, I hope you will do me the 
Juſtice to acquit me. 

I doubt not but theſe circumſtances will appear 
curious to Lord Hardwick, to whom you will 
pleaſe to preſent my reſpects. I ſuppoſe his Lord- 
ſhip will think this unaccountable mixture of te- 
merity and timidity in the ſame character, not a 
little ſingular. I am your's, very ſincerely, 


DAVID HUME. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. ADDISON. 


RELATED BY DR. BIRCH. 
Appizon and Mr. Temple Stanyan were 


very intimate. In the familiar converſation which 
paſſed between them, they were accuſtomed freely 
to diſpute each other's opinions. Upon ſome oc- 


caſion, Mr. Addiſon ſent Stanyan five hundred 


pounds. After this, Mr. Stanyan behaved with 


a timid reſerve, deference, and reſpect ; not con- 
verſing with the ſame freedom as formerly, or 
canvaſſing his friend's ſentiments. This gave 


great uneaſineſs to Mr. Addiſon. One day they 
happened to fall upon a ſubject, on which Mr. 
Stanyan had always been uſed ſtrenuonſly to op- 
poſe his opinion. But, even upon this occaſion, 


he gave way. to what his friend adyanced, without 
interpoſing his own view of the matter. This 
hurt Mr. Addiſon ſo much, that he ſaid to Mr. 


8 HS « either contradid? me, or pay me the 


« money. 
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ANECDOTES OF PIGALLE: ' 
© SCULPTOR. > 


I. Ir has been faid that the nobleſt occupation 
of an orator, is to celebrate the glory of ſome hero; 
and ĩt may be ſaid in the like manner, that nothing 
can be more glorious for an artiſt than to elevate 
2 monument to a great man, Full of this idea, 
Pigalle ſer out for Ferney, in order to form a buſt 
of Voltaire. When he arrived, he found the poet 
oppreſſed with age; his head bent towards the 
earth, and in his whole appearance exhibiting 
the ſtrongeſt marks of decrepitude. That he might 
bring a little life into his countenance, he thought 
| proper to aſk him if he was the author of La 


Pucelle. On this queſtion, Vo oltaire's features be- 


came brightened up; he aſſumed a ſmiling air, 


and readily complied with a requeſt made to him 


by the artiſt, ofreciting a tew paſſages of that work. 


Pigalle took advantage of a few favourable mo- 
ments which this lucky thought procured him; 


he ſoon finiſhed his model, and fat out next morn- 


ing, without bidding the poet farewell. 


Pigalle being deſirous of forming a figure after. 


his own idea, which might ſerve young people as 
a model for the ſtudy of the muſcles, and of anato- 
my, in tha {ame ſtyle as the layed figure of Mi- 


chael Angelo, an opportunity of executing this + 


ſoon occurred. A ſociety of men of letters pro- 
poſed to him to erect a momument to Voltaire, 


who was then all living: and the artiſt conſented, | 


1 2 provided | 


oy 


- 
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provided he ſhould not be conſtrained to cover 
with drapery the figure which he intended to make 


to him. This was agreed to, and Pigalle began 
to work upon the marble from a living model, the 


uglieſt, the meagereſt, and the moſt diſguſting 
that could be found. Some of his friends repre- 


ſented to him, that a little covering, happily de- 


ſigned, would conceal the hideouſneſs of this figure, 
and prevent the eyes from fixing their attention but 
upon a head, which had been ſo often crowned. 
The artiſt, however, was deaf to all their argu- 
ments; he preferred an exact anatomical repre- 


ſentation to a fine ſtatue, and this circumſtance 


gave riſe to the following epigram. 


Pigalle au natnrel repreſente Voltaire, 
Le Squelette a 1” fois I lomme et Fauteur 
EU ail qui le voit ſans parure ctrangere 
ER effrayd de ſa maigreur. 


Exact as life, the mar and autbor too, 

By Pigalle's chiſel repreſented, view; 

Stripp'd of his dreſs when you inſpect him near, 
As boib, how meagre doth Voltaire appear? 


II. The monument which France erected to 


the memory of Marſhal Saxe had been finiſhed 


for ſome years; but it was not till the year 1776 
that Pigalle went to Straſburgh, to place it in the 


Lutheran church of St. Thomas. He began by 


examining the ſpot which it was to occupy, and 


took c are that the chapel ſhould be lighted in a 
2 proper 


q 
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proper manner. As he forefaw that theſe prepa- 


rations would be tedious, he propoſed to a friend 


who had accompanied him, to make a jaunt to 


Berlin, to pay his reſpects to his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
and to take a view of his Mercury and his Venus. 
They happened to arrive there on the evening pre- 


ceding the day on which the Grand Duke of Ruſ- 


ſia, and the Princeſs of Wirtemberg, his intended 
ſpouſe, were to ſet out for Ruſſia; and as the King 


of Pruſſia gave at that time a grand ſupper, Pigalle 
with his friend ſtood at the entrance of the hall 


among a great crowd of other ſpectators. Our 
artiſt having caught the King's eye as being a 
ſtranger to his Majeſty gave orders that he ſhould 
be admitted; and at the ſame ſent time to enquire 
the name of that Frenchman. Tell the King, 
replied his friend, that he is the author of the Mer- 
cury. His Pruſſian Majeſty was at that time 
highly offended with an article inſerted in a journal 
calle4 the Mercury ; and the ambigous anſwer 
of Pigalle's friend prevented the King from taking 
farther notice of the artiſt, to whom he no doubt 
would have paid every mark of reſpect and atten- 
tion. The diſdainful indifference of the prince 


greatly mortified Pigalle, and he would have im- 


mediately departed, had he not been defirous of 
ſeeing his Mercury and his Venus, which were at 
Potſdam. He went thither the next day, and 


after examining the firſt, ſaid, © I ſhould be very 


„ ſorry if I had not executed ſomething better 
«© {ince.”” 
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